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WORK AND WORKERS. 


XI. 
CHURCH WORK CHANGES AND CHURCH WORKERS, 
By k HARRY JONES. 


IN handling this subject, it is obviously impossible to avoid 
speaking of the inward forces of which Church work is an 
outward and visible sign. An enormous change has plainly 
come to pass in the position and equipment of the “Church during 
the present century. At its commencement, a protracted period 
of quiet and somewhat indifferent respectability was unbroken. 
Many ways of ministers and people were, in our present eyes, 

questionable, if not distinc ‘tly wrong. They were not reckoned 
to be scandalous then, but eager revivalists of religious devotion 
and propriety recall them with expressions of shame or surprise. 
The Church was said to beasleep. Nevertheless, tithes were paid, 
if not without some of that unexpressed reluctance which most 
feel in parting with money for any purpose, yet with no open 
remonstrance, or suspicion that, eg. a “disendowment” of the 
Church was possible. The very word would have conveyed no 
meaning to the ordinary churchman. To mention only one or 
two points of contrast between those days and our own, pluralist 
clergy were envied, not reproached ; and the thought of not even 

seeing their sheep—except possibly at shearing-time—nev er 
troubled their minds, A man was honoured if made a sleeping 
partner in a cure of souls. Curates-in-charge performed the 
Sunday duties; and registers ryan that they baptized, matried, 
and buried such as had need with commendable punctuality. 
Potentate Bishops held v isitations, and made occasional progresses, 
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514 THE CHURCH AND ITS WORKERS. 
during which they confirmed all such as were presented to them 
with indiscriminate courtesy. Education was represe nted by 
dame and charity schools, the chief features in their equipment 
being the stick and the catechism, With all this, much clerical 
jurisdiction prevailed wherever ecclesiastical rule was recognized 
at all. The smock-frocked peasant betook himself to his parish 
church with servile regularity, standing up at the saying of the 
creed, sleeping during the sermon, and making due obeisance to 
the parson and the squire by the wayside. Meanwhile, little 
or no interest was taken in large masses of the population who 
lay outside the conventional routine of church work. They were 


not visited or cared for. The old poor-law sowed the seeds of 


degraded pauperism in the souls of the people, and the labourer 
was an ignorant unthinking serf, to whose patient brain th 


prospect of the franchise had never been introduced. Sie 
with this, the appearance presented by churches, and even by 
many ministers themselves, was disregarded. The clergy were 


often what is called unclerical in their ways. The habit of an 
immediately preceding generation (when an ecclesiastic was 
known by his cassock and his bands) had given place to a certain 
carelessness of apparel and demeanour; and within the sacred 
buildings a varied assemblage of high-skirted exclusive pews 
kept the gentry apart from the benches left for the common 
people. 

As | have remarked, there was, nevertheless, much unquestioning 
recognition of ecclesiastical rule in those days, which many are 
wont to look back upon as if the Church had then been asleep. 
This was shown in country and in town. The country farmer 
may have anticipated Tennyson’s suggested estimate of the 
parson by his northern brother, and have gone down from the 
temple to his house in no mood of intelligent gratefulness ; but, 
anyhow, he went. And, in many cases, his labourers were 
expected to go also. Dwellers in towns, too, recognized religion 
in a way to which, e.g., the crowd of London towers and spires 
gathered around the dome of St. Paul’s continues to bear witness. 
No one in those days could have suggested that the city churches 
(as being always empty) had best be made into sleeping wards 
for the casual poor, for they were filled by the citizens, their 
families and apprentices. Let alone the fact that the “ casual” 
is an entirely modern personage, a new creation of this enlightened 
age, reverent congregations sat in the city pews. Such, too, was 
the general concern “to provide suburban districts w ith what we 
have come to call “church accommodation,” that some hundred and 
fifty years ago large sums of money were granted to supply parishes 
in the east and west with seemly houses of worship. They 
were built with no niggard hand, and evidence shows that then 
such roomy fabrics as ‘those which look over the Thames from 
Limehouse and St. George’s were thronged as fully as any that 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 515 


were a for Marylebone. There was a notable recognition 
of established worship wher this centur y began, and an accepted. 
spirit of conventional Protestantism m: arked the ways of society, 
both secular and religious. The Church, moreover, was supreme 
as a measure of fitness for civic and legislative duties up to a 
comparatively recent period. From 1673 to 1828 the Test and 
Corporation Acts compelled all officers, civil and military, under 
Government, to receive the sacrament according to the forms of 
the Church of England, and to take the oaths against transub- 
stantiation. The great English universities expected no mere 
indirect assent to the teaching of the Church, but the student, 
however irreligious, was required to set down his acceptance of 
the thirty-nine articles of religion in black and white. Some 
distinct public recognition of the Anglican Church met the citizen 
at every turn. And yet these were the days in which many are 
taught to believe that she was impotent or asleep. Now much 
is changed. The Church is said to be awake, but her claim to 
watch over the religious profession of the student, the magistrate, 
and the legislator has been abandoned or withdrawn. She is 
still said to be “established,” and, in a modified sense, she repre- 
sents the religion of the State in England and Wales, but in the 
halls of the university, and the elementary schools of the State, 
in Her Majesty’s forces by sea and land, on the seat of the judge, 
and within the council chamber of the nation, she is powerless 
to require any recognition of her authority, or profession of her 
creed. The towers of her ancient buildin; fol and her liturgy 
makes its devout and venerable voice heard within their walls ; 
but a change, such as few of her children have yet realized, has 
come upon her, and radically shifted her meyer attitude, and 
procedure. A revolution is not only begun, but has for years 
been in sure, if secret, progress. And it is ¢ hiefly the produce or 
work of that class itself which is most shrewdly criticised, and 
most generally or popularly considered to be in need of reform. 
Hor (howev er their ae. may have been followed, and the 
business taken out of their hands) the clergy and church-workers 
set the present educational fearcr<d ry inmotion. And itis on them 
that such as have last received elementary instruction look with 
the most critical eye. The mind and attitude of the people at 
large is newly affected by the school and the printing-press. 
There never, of course, was a time when rumours did not spread, 
or failed to be listened to with greediness. All men share the 
appetite of those whom St. Paul spoke of as eager to tell or hear 
some new thing. And now the gossip of the world is carried te 
every. cottage and back street in the land. Much or most of it is 
purely per rsonal. Tales, true or not, are told of suffering, disaster, 
crime, and social offences; those committed by the better 
educated and more highly 1 ‘ranked being the most acceptable. 
The telling of these things is perhaps the chief, or at least the 
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the most popular, business of the press. But beside the reported 
accidents, crimes, sports, trials, divorces, and trade advertisements 
which crowd the provincial press, there is a broad vein, if not 
an artery, of social, political, and religious opinion. Here facts 
are explained or misinterpreted, and commented upon. And the 
Church is so freely, and often roughly, handled that a column 
headed “The Tithe War” is often skipped by the eye in search 
of something that shall have the interest of novelty. The chief 
preaching of the day is done by means of the pen and the typ 
and the new preacher (licensed by no bishop and bound by 
no creed) has small respect of persons,—ministers of religion, 
especially clergy of the “ Establishment,’ and any doings of the 
churches, being favourite subjects of discourse. They attract, 
perhaps, most notice when they are anyhow in disgrace, but 
(with some bitterly secular and sectarian exceptions) they are 
generally treated with candour and appreciation. The notice 
of these matters and persons is remarkable. Not only is a large 
section of current literature professedly religious; nt if all 
mention of religion, direct or indirect, could suddenly be cut out 
of one day’s or week’s publications, the resultant gaps and blanks 
would bear notable testimony to the place which it fills in men’s 
eyes and minds. It is the prominence given to ecclesiastical 
matters in this way which enables us to realise the presence and 
working of the changes which have come to pass in respect to 
the Church. Even where it seems to be treated with indifference, 
the channel is open whereby men can learn and express what 
they like about. its claims and doings. And if occasion should 
arise for speech and action, they would be found to speak and act 
with a frankness and decision which no supporters or opponents 
of the Church could withstand. 

A latent or half admitted recognition of this state of affairs has set 
church people on the move so to acquit themselves as to stand in 
any day or pericd of trial. They are doing what they think best; 
and it is most instructive to see how they are managing their 
ship, and to enquire which way they think the wind to be 
blowing. A revolution has virtually come. It is admitted by 
most that the old order has changed, and the question is, To what 
new shape is it giving place? By what reformation is the 
revolution being followed? Really very little is done to fit the 
procedure of the Church to a changed age. There is, e.g., hardly 
any adaptation of the “liturgy ” to conditions which have arisen 
since it was compiled. It would, indeed, be dangerous (beyond 
the correction of some obsolete or antiquated words) to recast 
individual prayers which have been consecrated by the devotion 
of ages. But, without any such attempt, there has been no 
authoritative expansion of the prayer-book nor addition to its 
formularies. No alternative services, beyond what are called the 
“shortened forms” of Morning and Ev ening Prayer, are provided. 
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Many might shrink from introducing changes into the Baptismal 
Service, as concerned with the administration of a sacrament ; 
but there is no adaptation of the Order for Marriage, Visitation 
of the Sick, and Burial of the Dead. We have, it is true, a new 
modern lectionary, but any choice of lessons other than those 
set down for each Sunday would be illegal in a clergyman, 
however obviously desirable a change would be to suit occasional 
circumstances. The same chapter must be read on the same 
Sunday in a congregation of colliers as in the chapel of a learned 
college. Any provision of alternative gospels and epistles has 
seldom, if ever, been publicly suggested, however obviously they 
might seem to be needed. Of course there have been protests 
for “ elasticity ” in the services of the Church, but all interested 
in this matter know what a chorus of alarm is raised at any 
movement towards a practical revision of the Anglican Liturgy, 
and its attempted adaptation to the character of the age. The 
Church Service must not be touched. The directions concerning 
ecclesiastical enlistment, elementary instruction, drill, uniform, 
terms of service, accoutrement, and order of battle may not be 
changed, however conspicuous, popular, or national the Church 
is expected to be. Other things have been fitted to the necessities 
and sentiment of the day. Intercommunication of all sorts, by 
letter and by personal travel, warfare by sea and land, modes of 
scientific procedure, the dress of society, the execution of justice, 
methods in the practice of medicine and law, have all been so 
changed as to show the greatest contrast to the condition they 
presented at the time when the prayer-book was framed. And 
yet, with the sole inevitable shifting of the names of the Royal 
Family, the Anglican Liturgy, the book which is supposed to 
cuide the common devotions of a nation, has been allowed to 
remain as it was, without any expansion or adaptation to the 
habits or language of a changed society. In this respect the new 
“reformation ” is imperceptible. 

But though no authoritative additions have been made to the 
formularies of the Church, and thus so far supplied church- 
workers with devotional machinery to meet the demands which 
have arisen since the original fabric of the liturgy was constructed ; 
though no official relaxation of ecclesiastical procedure has been 
granted, enough has been taken to show which way the wind of 
the new reformation is blowing. The first obvious observation 
any one makes is that there is no general desire on the part of 
church people to leave the old roads. Whatever questions and 
hopes may have stirred some minds in respect to the shape of the 
future Church, church-workers generally have faced the world 
with small apparent desire to forsake or change the ancient lines 
of ecclesiastical procedure. They have accepted the original 
machinery and conditions. A division of sees and multiplication 
of bishoprics is the most prominent shape of the effort made by 
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the friends of the Church to meet the changes which have come 
to pass. And the new men devote themselves to their work. 
They meet this revived reliance on the efticacy of episcopal 
supervision with a strenuous discharge of what they believe to 
be their duties. Some even strive io impress the popular eye 
with clearer pictures of what a bishop should be like than was 
conveyed by his appearance when the century began. Not only 
have crosiers and pastoral staves been prese nted to them for use 
or display on public occasions, but in a few instances the memory 
of old episcopal wigs has already been challenged by the adoption 
ef mitres. These indeed have not been always worn, but their 
wearers have condescended to be photographed, and, therefore, 
with inevitable sequence, publicly exhibited in this gear, and 
thus have indirectly come before the world in what they believe 
to be the apparel most fitted to their office and station. This 
multiplication and adornment of bishops is perhaps the most 
noticeable feature in the change which has come over the face of 
the Church of England. It has, moreover, been accompanied by 
an extensive division of parishes, as well as of sees. The con- 
scientious demands of the day necessitate the creation of fresh 
pastors, who shall have the charge of numerically manageable 
flocks, however froward individual shee pmay be. It mi cht have 
been well, by the way, if those who promote a re-arrangement 
of parishes had taken a leaf out of the London Diocese, and 
amalcamated some small contiguous country livings, which by 
the Pluralities Act (passed in a hurry) cannot now be held 
together by one man. However, the multiplication of bishoprics 
and the creation of new cures are conspicuous features of our new 
reformation. They show that in meeting a new world churchmen 
rest upon the old ecclesiastical and pastoral economy for the basis 
or material of their work. It appears from this, however, that 
“restoration ”’ rather than “reform” has been the mark of this 
awakened age. Old churches throughout the land have been 
renewed. Men have broken down the pews thereof with axes 
and hammers. Galleries have been laid low even with the 
ground. Screens have arisen to separate the priest from the 
people. Whitewash has given place to encaustic tiles and other 
mural decoration. New crosses have come upon old weather- 
beaten gables. Colour has crept back into the windows, and 
ehancel organs have replaced the row of village musicians who 


performed in the front seats of the church loft. Though much of 


this work of renovation has been ill done, and native zeal has 
often been despised and alienated, the changed appearance of the 
majority of our parish churches shows that revival rather than 
substitution has been the guiding desire of church-workers in 
the changes which have come to pass. And they have been led 
to revive, as far as possible, the look which the churches had 
before the great Reformation. This shows itself also in the very 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 519 

appearance of the clergyman, which mostly now suggests the 
claim of its wearers to a place in an exclusive ecclesiastical 
class. 

The changes which have come about in the shape of church- 
work are, however, perhaps chiefly seen in the tone and conduct 
f Divine service. This, in some cases, has been so overlaid with 
music, dress, and decoration, that many might say that the 
former worship had been done away — rather than adorned, 
r even disguised. And yet the old or + has been by no means 
deserted, since the words of the service itself are scrupulously 
retained and observed by those who most cover it with ornament. 
[ have hitherto spoken only about the shapes, the outward and 
visible signs, which have marked the way of churchmen in this 
ceneration. The drift of the whole movement has been to look 
for precedent in the past in order to meet the spirit of enquiry 


which marks the ee. But wae suggestions for any 
ecasting of the liturgy have been declined or resented, and 


oni ‘there has been no authorised expansion of the prayer- 
book worth mentioning, there have been unofficial additions to 


the AC ED of the Chu: h. [ need only point to the growth 
f sisterhoods, leagues, hom fraternities, guilds, unions, bands, 
, Rare be companies, inst titutes. armies, societies, alliances, and 
associations of various forms which have sprung up in these later 
lays. These are mostly d lesignated by initials, and it requires 
considerable acquaintance with the new ecclesiastical nomencla- 
ture to tell what the letters after the name of some churchmen 
mean, and to say of what societies they are the affiliated or 


incorp rated members. ‘The overflow of corporate creation which 
I refer to is, no doubt, partly an unconscious protest against the 
thickness of the hedge which surrounds the fabric of our liturgy, 
and the strength of the material which binds the prayer-book in 
the stiffest of traditional covers. The action of church-workers, 
their mode of dealing with what are called the social problems of 
the day, has also assumed some notably fresh or revived shapes 
during the last few years. In these what are called “ missions” 
take the lead. Sometimes the movement is made, or the desired 
action is sought to be set up, over a large area, and a whole city 
is appealed to, by advertised additions to the services of its 
various churches, accompanied by an exceptional visitation among 
the poorest of its streets by bands of sedulous church-workers. 
Sometimes the mission is of very modest dimensions, and a 
special stir is made in a small country parish. Iam inclined, by 
the way, to think that these are likely to be the most useful, in 
compelling attention to spiritual things, since in large towns the 
religious effort, however sincere, is in danger of being overborne 
by ‘the heavy weight of insistent business. Even its outward 
signs are soon obliterated by the noise and pressure of the city 
streets. In a silent and dull rustic village, however, the missioner. 
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has few rivals to challenge his cry. Anyhow, missions are a 
feature of our new reformation. Divers of the lately born 
societies, moreover, seek to set up circles within circles of religious 
or moral profession. I cannot help remarking that this is not 
the way of the old-fashioned Mother-( ‘hurch, which, in this 
respect, is plainly less narrow than some of her mendes 
children and interpreters. Though the catechism, e.g., is reckoned 
by some to be insistent and precise, it really inculcates “ principles ” 
rather than “rules.” Its abstinence from regulations is very 
remarkable. It contains no detailed directions for the conduct 
of life. Its promises and vows are general, not particular. But 
some of our modern pastors and masters are not content, ¢g., to 
teach us that we should keep our bodies in “ temperance, aa T- 
ness, and chastity.” The bounds of the Church’s decree are far 
too wide. It is not enough now to be “a member of Christ, child 
of God, and inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” A man is 
asked to join a society which wears a blue ribbon or a brass cross 
in token of some precise regulation which he is expected to 
observe. No doubt many are helped by this. The wind of 
church aid blows in this direction. Nevertheless, if a man is thus 
better enabled to meet some temptations, he is exposed to others, 
less gross, but sometimes not less wrong. He is, e.g., tempted to 
pity and to proselytise all (however upright their lives may be) 
who are outside the hurdles of this newly pitched fold. An 
enthusiastic churchman may thus become unconsciously con- 
spicuous as a promoter of sectarianism. The Christ foretells the 
day when many folds will be made into one flock. Now the 
flock is subdivided, and partitioned off into a multitude which 
no man can number of parties and associations. This is a 
distinguishing feature of our present reformation, and, without 
gainsaying, is welcome to the neophyte who, naturally, always 
asks for some definite thing to be done, and dislikes the time and 
trouble necessary to translate general principles into individual 
practice. As I have already ventured to intimate, it is, I think, 
doubtful whether, on the whole, the modern system is best in the 
long run, and indeed whether it best approaches the Christian 
ideal of progress and responsibility. Many feel that it savours 
too much of the ancient order, which had a complicated ceremonial 
for common life, and whose most august utterances were prohibi- 
tions, not commands. We are sometimes tempted to set the 
definite “Thou shalt not...” of the law above the difficult 
“Thou shalt...” of the Christ. But, whether we like it or not, 
the tide of the new changes in the Church has set in the direction 
of sectional rules and a subdivided economy of life. We may 
make our watches with fewer wheels, but examples of simplicity 
are rare. The implements which supersede the hand are many- 
fingered. Instead of the silent needle and thread we have a 
chattering machine, heard across the street. If we thresh corn, 
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we cast it into the jaws of a monstrous engine, which, in place of 
the rhythmic cadence of the peasant’s flail, fills the air with an 
angry and insistent hum. ‘The ship which once was wafted by 
the wind is now driven with fierce fire, and the change involves 
a minutely complicated provision of iron appliances, a failure ia 
the movement of which is not like a temporary dropping of the 
breeze, but often fatal to any progress while the ship remains at 
sea at all. And Christianity has caught the temper of civilization. 
Religion, in professing to produce more fruits, has become com- 
plicated, and often mechanical. Devotion has been touched by 
the slavery of progress, and we are sometimes apt to forget that 
Christi anity is intended to call out and consecrate the individual 
responsi bility of the man, and not to make the processes of piety 
more easy to the Christian professor. Nevertheless, the tempta- 
tion has been great, and it cannot be questioned that the chief 


modern outward change in the Church of England has been in 
the multiplication of ce rem nial aids to devotion. I do not for 
a moment desire to imply that the promoters of this change are 
any wise hollow o1 om tious. They are insistent, sincere, and 
philanthropical. They are among the most devoted and self- 
denying of church-wor kers l only notice a “ fact,” about which 


any one may form his own opinions, but the very existence of 
which goes to show that the movement which has produced it is 
popular with the religiously inclined portion of the people. It 
seems to me, too, that naturally, along with this drift, the old 
sentiment of antagonism to what is roughly called “ Popery” has 
become dim. For instance, legislative efforts were made a few 
years ago to suppress the t kind of ritual which resembles the 
Roman use. But the law is well-nigh a dead letter. Ceremonious 
symbolism, in itself, is not any wise unpopular. Far from it. The 
Salvation Army i is distin; cuished by its dress, nomenclature, and 
other outward and visible signs of its purposes. The members of 
many societies, secret and open, make much display of symbolic 
ritual at their gatherings. And now the people are making no 
protest against “ ecclesiastical” ceremony. From whatever cause, 
it might be difficult to get up a “ No Popery ” cry in the present 
days. 

But there is another side to the shield. With all this, the 
latest movements in the Church have been accompanied by a 
growth in thoughtful agnosticism, or a refusal to accept current 
ecclesiastical statements and claims as interpreting the problems, 
or safely guiding the conduct, of life. And it is impossible to 
measure the extent of this modern and gravely earnest scepticism. 
The admirer of resuscitated ceremonial indicates his existence by 
his bodily presence in places where the desire of his soul is 
gratified. But no one can thus tabulate or reckon the dissentient 
or doubtful spirit. He is not to be distinguished by mere absence 
from Divine service, since among the educated classes much church- 
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going is conventional, and among artisans of all opinions it is 
unfrequent. Thus the religious difficulties which are now felt by 
many do not always find expression. But they are none the less 
keenly felt. While some educated men ven the present revived 
ecclesiastical claims far beyond any made by old-fashioned high 
churchmen, and, with merciless k ic, seek for rest to their souls 
in an acce ptance of sacerdotal mechanism, the doubter, who cannot 
accept this form of proposed spiritual security, is by no means 
necessarily absent from any Divine service, but carries his diffi- 
culties to church—and aw ay from it. W hat place he will have 
in the Church of the future, whether a more complete acceptance 
and display of : sacerdotalism by its officials and devotees will drive 
him eventually away from her services and control, or whether a 
fuller recognition of religious difficulties by her nation ized rulers 
shall make room for him within wider borders of religious defi- 
nition, we cannot tell. It may be that the present sincere 
eagerness of many for a revival of Church discipline and dogma 
is a more superficial struggle for peace of mind than many think, 
and that stubborn underground roots of enquiry for more freedom 
of belief will thrust their way into light, and demand a larger 
recognition among the coming genet ration of Christians. We 
cannot tell. This is an age of critical investigation, a the 
thoughtfulness of one party in the Church, the spirit of enquiry, 
which it admits and encourages, cannot (however occas ionally 
protested against) fail to influence ma ny who are not seneaal 
among liberal churchmen. Thus more favourable factors in our 
future condition (how near?) may - found in those sections of 
the Church which are reckoned to be antagonistic than many 
have dared to hope. This is an age of suspense. It would be 
too tame a use of language to call it “interesting.” flor those 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear, it is big with change such 
as late ages past have not produced. The present stir recalls, 
not the rise of any party, such as the evangelical or tractarian, x? 
that which the world felt three hundred years ago. Perhaps 
may lead to a deeper struggle still. The next Revolution va 
overtop and overspread all that have gone before. We have not 
yet reached the battle of Armaged jon. We cannot tell; God is 
His own interpreter, and if He “does not speedily make His way 
plain, we fall back upon the assurance of our Lord that “ w isdom 
is justified of her children,” and we wait in awe for revelation of 
the will of the Lord. Though there may not be another Day of 
Pentecost, the Spirit of Truth, which was brought in then, will 
continue to work, and will bring forth its fruit in due season; 
perhaps with such revelations as will give a new meaning to the 
words, “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force.” 

Meanwhile the church-worker has much to do, and is not 
necessarily hindered by that multiplication of methods to which | 
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have alluded. There is room for him to take his own line, and 
there is need that he should take it. If he finds any comfort or 
support in elaborate ecclesiastical machinery, let him use it with 
th ankfulness, and yet without any judgment of those to whom it 
is distasteful. That is the one great rule to be observed by all 
present workers for righteousness, and the neglect of it brings 
srievous mischief into the world and the Church. The best 
church-work will be done just as workers do not force themselves 
to adopt a mode of ministration from which they recoil, but in all 
their ways and works follow such light as they sincerely believe 
they have, and, where they honestly can, openly pay others the 
credit of doing the same. The path of some may be suspicious 
and obscure; in some eyes it may even a repulsive ; and it may 
be impossible for any man (without a mischievous affectation of 
charity) to claim and snes \im an active interest in a work on the 
cround that the worker ms to have spiritual aims; but he can 
fall back and rest upon ike. wise words of St. Paul, “To his own 
master he standeth or falleth.” 

There may, moreover, arise forms of church-work unlike those 
which we immediately associate with this word now. But what- 
ever changes there may be in ecclesiastical economy, whatever 
shape church-work may take under the influences of the New 
Reformation, some essentials remain. There is always need 
church-workers. The poor, e.g., we have with us always, and when- 


soever we will we may do them good. That fact survives all 
earthly or social changes that have hitherto come to pass in the 
long course of the world of men. Some, too, poor or not, may 
alw: ays be comforted in their affliction. And no abiding good can 

really be done, no consolation can be well imparted, unless we 
follow the great Christian lines which are behind all that we 
understand by reformations. And those lines, to us, are a seek- 
ing after what we believe to be right, and a readiness to accept 
truth from whatever side it may approach us, and however 


roughly it may be offered. This comes before any opportunist 
exercise of philanthropy, and dubious concessions to demands for 
help. If the Church, or, for the matter of that, any worker, sticks 
to this principle, we may always look forward with hope, since 
then he stands upon ground which no one in or out of the world 
can possibly cut from under his feet. 

HARRY JONES 







































MR. GEORGE MOORE AND THE ‘“‘ MUMMERS ;’ 
OR, THE REAL AGAINST THE R KALISTIC. 
By L. F. AUSTIN. 


IT is an incurable belief in some minds that art ought never to 
conform to ordinary social usages, that the artist ought always to 
be in his shirt-sleeves, or with his nose buried in a pe wter pot, that 
when he takes walks abroad he should figure in a velvet coat very 
much out at the elbows, and a slouched hat, and carry a pipe 
between his teeth, less for his own enjoyment than to puff the 
smoke of his disdain into the faces of the poor soulless slaves who 
wear the chains of respectability. This view of the artist's social 
functions used to be popular in novels. There is much agreeable 
banter amongst Thackeray's painters about the colleague who has 
grown shy of the old haunts since he | vegan to receive fashionable 
sitters for family portraits. But Thacker ray never said that the 
artist who went from the studio to the drawi ing-room, instead of 
the back parlour of the tavern where his old cronies were wont 
to meet, was for that reason alone a snob or a hypocrite. He 
never said that a literary man could not go much into society with- 
out offending all the traditions of his class. Thackeray was himself 
charged with perpetually toadying for invitations to fashionable 
gatherings. In Lord Beaconsfield’s novel “ E ndymion,” under the 
thin disguise of St. Barbe, the author of “ Vanity Fair” is held up 
to ridicule as a servile tuft-hunter. But even in that rather 
malicious caricature there is no suggestion that a successful writer 
in a drawing-room is merely aping observances which were not 
made for him and his like. © Such a theory would have been too 
much of a paradox from the author of “ Vivian Grey.” But a 
very similar theory is advanced with all the gravity of 
moralist by Mr. George Moore in the Universal Review. 

True, Mr. Moore does not deal with literary men or painters. 
He blows a Bohemian blast against actors, who, it seems, are poor 
creatures, so puffed up with vanity that they have taken to 
wearing silk hats. In old times an actor was a careless lad, 
who went on the stage often because he was “ frankly vicious.” 
Nowadays he must needs give himself the airs of a sober citizen, 
and a gentleman to boot. No longer content to carouse in a pot- 
house like an honest man, he capers in drawing-rooms to the 

lascivious pleasing of the piano. Mr. Moore has evidently taken 
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in deadly earnest Mr. Du Maurier’s good-humoured quips against 
the society actor. We are treated to a picture of Belgravian 
decadence which is almost as vivid as Gibbon’s description of the 
frivolities which sapped the manhood of Rome. Since an emperor 
pranced in a circus, there has been no more significant proof 
of national decay than the spectacle of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer paying after-dinner compliments to Mr. . Charles 
Wyndham. Mr. Moore's gorge rises at these things. He says 
that society embraces the mummer who ought by rights to be 
a graceless vagabond, because the corrupting indolence “of the age 
impels ‘ ‘the stupid, the vain, and the fleshly” to the footlights. 
There is an inadequate salvation for some of our youth, for 
“ “least carnal” turn to literature. They shed a flicker of 

‘irtuous glory through the general gloom by producing such a 
nee as “A Mummer® s Wife,’ which shines like a good deed in a 
naughty world. If I remember rightly, the chief incident in that 
imperishable work is a spenale vulgar seduction, which is described 
with the frank relish that denotes the truly spiritual mind. ‘The 
author is naturally entitled to rate society about its morals, and to 
adjust the standard tc virtue, especially as some literary censors 
have decided that Mr. Moore's novels are not fit for family reading. 
But suppose pdomvia pes up its mind that the man who 
wrote “A Mummer’s Wife” must have refined instincts and 
captivating manners, would Mr. Moore refuse to be lionised? Would 
he scorn to don a silk hat, and make afternoon calls, if drawing- 
rooms were all agog while he discoursed upon the arbitrary inter- 
dicts of Mr. Mudie? It is needless to say that all writers are 
polished men of the world, and quite incapable of resenting the 
social popularity of the poor player as a slight to their ‘solid 
erudition and brilliant ddnilondle No novelist has ever been 
known to move heaven and earth (and shall I couple hell?) 
to induce a popular actor to read a play founded upon a not 


too extravagantly successful story. But though Mr. Moore may 
disdain the drawing-room, and sigh for some “English Récamier 


who can appreciate true merit, there are authors of scarcely 
inferior celebrity who do not object to meet actors upon a 
footing of social equality. Mr. Robert Browning, who may be 
remembered as long as Mr. Moore, would probably be surprised if 
anybody asked him whether he considered it beneath his dignity 
to sit at the same table with a mummer. I daresay it has never 
occurred to the President of the Royal Academy that an illus- 
trious personage shows very odd taste in inviting him to meet Mr. 
Irving. The general assumption against which Mr. Moore rebels 
is that distinction on the stage 1s as much a passport to social 
honours as distinction in any other walk of art; at any rate, 
that an actor is not debarred by his calling from the ordinary 
privileges of a gentleman. 

But here comes Mr. Moore’s great point. If acting is an art 
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at all, which he very much doubts, it is the lowest of the arts. 
“An actor is one who repeats a portion of a story invented by 
another. You can teach a child to act, but you can teach no 
child to paint pictures, to model statues, or to write prose, poetry, 
or music.” If this reasoning be sound, then Herr Joachim is not 
an artist; for he neither writes incomparable music, nor does he 
make violins. Madame Patti is not an artist, for you can teach 
a child to sing. Joseph Hoffmann, at ten years old, shows more 
capacity than many a musician of treble his age; therefore 
your Rubinsteins and your Madame Schumanns are vastly over- 
rated persons; and the people who pack St. James's Hall to hear 
a great master of the piano are engaged in the worship of 
mummery. It is true that the singer and the instrumentalist do 
not stand in exactly the same relation to the composer as the 


actor to the playwright. Without a voice or an executant of 


some kind musie¢ would be nothing but crotchets and quavers. 
A play may be read and never ac ted. A vast number of plays 
are, fortunately, neither acted nor read. A small proportion 
belong to immortal literature: but will Mr. Moore contend that 
these do not owe much of their vitality to the stage for which 
they were written, and to the long line of distinguished artists who 
have brought passion, intellect, and imagination to the interpre- 
tation of the poet ? To say nothing of actors who have an 
Shakespeare as if by “flashes of lightning,” have there been no 


dramatic students whose independent insight and artistic spirit 
have made his creations vividly real to multitudes? The actor 
gives actual breathing life to the conceptions of the dramatist, 
and nobody knows this better than the playwrights for whose 
fame Mr. Moore appears to be so jealous, and who without the 
actor's aid would never get an audience, and are never likely to 
have a reader. It is the credit of such writers that Mr. Moore 
accuses actors of unjustly absorbing. Who would care twopence 
for La Tosca without Sarah Bernhardt? What possible charm 
could have been exercised by the Amber Heart had not Ellen 
Terry redeemed Mr. Calmour’s heroine from insipidity, and 
endowed her with pathetic grace. Mrs. Kendal used to play in 
an unpretending little piece called Zhe Cape Mail. A wife 
believes her husband dead in India, but conceals the blow 
from her blind mother by feigning to read imaginary letters. 
The strain is too great, and she determines that the loving 
imposture shall end. Shecomes into the room while her sister is 
reading a letter to the mother. “ Another lie,” she says, and is 
about to tell all when a familiar phrase falls on her ear. Surely 
that was like the dead man. ... Then another. . . . Why, this 
is no pretended letter! ... Is it possible that he still lives ? 
I do not remember the words, but the breaking of the truth on 
the despairing woman’s mind, and the burst of passionate joy 
which followed, must live in the memory of many playgoers as 
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m_s 
examples of rare emotional power. But what would The Cape 
Mail have been without Mrs. Kendal? Take Mr. Irving out of 
the wonderful dream-scene in J'he Bells, and what would be the 
value of that composition? As a piece of portraiture this actor’s 
Louis XI. has rarely been equalled ; but what idea of that ae | 
monarch is conveyed by the unaided text? Mr. Wills’s Charles 1 
has distinct claims to literary merit, but could any one sit down to 
the play and conjure for himself out of the words that exquisite 
picture of grief which is presented by Mr. Irving and Miss Terry 
in the parting of Charles and his queen? To say that an actor 
is one who merely repeats what another has invented, and that 
his utterance is a parrot-cry from the footlights, is to show 
singular ignorance of the fact that it is to the actor’s intellect 
and invention that most of the successes on the stage are chiefly 
due. Mr. Moore diode me of the playgoer in Mr. Frith’s 
anecdote of his first visit to a theatre. His father was much 
prem by a man sitting next to him, who ate oranges all 
through King John. The Friths were moved to tears, but the 
stranger sturdily pursued his refreshment. “ You don’t seem to 
be affected, sir,’ said old Frith. “ Why should 1?” was the reply. 
“Tt isn’t true, and if it was, it’s nothing to me.” 

“You can teach a child to act,’ says Mr. Moore. This is his 
largest orange. A child may be taught to act, but only as 
a child, and “only one child in a thousand. Master Betty was 
a prodigy. till he grew up, and then he became uninteresting. 
He was still the child-actor at eighteen. Little Vera Beringer 
was taught to play Lord Fauntleroy, but all the teaching in the 
world would not have made that impersonation a striking success 
if the child had not possessed exceptional dramatic aptitude. 
Her sister played with her in the same piece, and the difference 
in the natural capacity of the two was immeasurable. Moreover, 
Lord Fauntleroy is a child, and the performance showed amongst 
other things that a singularly clever and well-trained child can 
play a child’s part better than it can be played by a grown-up 
actress. These distinctions may be lost on Mr. Moore, who 
cannot see that there are degrees in acting as in every other art. 
“Any one,” he says, “can act Juliet - Hamlet badly.” And 
many can play —T. or cotbiaute! till we stick protesting 
fingers in our ears. A brass band murders divine melodies under 
my windows, but I don’t denounce every musician as an inflated 
fraud. Drivelling folly cumbers every bookstall, but that does 
not prevent a discerning man from picking his literature. A taste 
for good pictures is not discouraged by the preference of the 
many-headed for mawkish claptrap on canvas. Everybody may 
not appreciate the intellectual difference between “ A Mummer’s 
Wife” and “Richard Feverel,’ and “Mr. Barnes of New York” 
has probably had more readers than all Mr. George Meredith’s 
novels put together. A true artist, as Mr. Stevenson has lately 
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reminded us, may be a head and shoulders above his public, 
who sometimes admire in him something which the better 
instructed know to be his least distinctive quality. When Mr. 
Moore says that some ability is needed to produce even a bad 
picture, but none to represent a bad Hamlet, his generality is 
worthless unless he can show that utterly incompe tent actors 
have obtained any permanent degree of public favour in that 
character. As he also commits himself to the assertion that 
“acting makes slender demands on the intelligence,” he is bound 
to prove that the memorable Hamlets of our generation—Mr, 
Irving, Signor Salvini, and Mr. Edwin Booth—are men of mean 
capacity. “Playg goers will always differ as to the respective merits 
of these actors in this particular impersonation, but they will 
agree that all three have stamped their individuality on various 
phases of the character, and they will hold one decided opinion 
about the value of the criticism which . applies the term “ parasite 

to artists of this distinction. 

It is a good test of Mr. Moore’s knowledge of the stage that, to 
convince us of the folly of ranking acting amongst the ‘“« he 
pounces on the naive confession of Miss Mary Moore that, | efore 
she was engaged to play Ada Ingot in David Garvrick, « had 
never appeared on any stage even as an amateur. ‘This tre- 
mendous fact, printed in italics, is apparently supposed to prove 
that there can be no solid merit in a sphere in which it is so easy 
for total inexperience to succeed. Mr. Moore might as well claim 
the vitality of the nursery legend that the cow jumped over the 
moon as a proof that all science is imposture. [Exalted ladies 
without the least experience of authorship have published books 
which a multitude of loyal citizens have dutifully read ; but the 
accident of royalty does not make literature, and the accident 
of Miss Mary Moore’s position at the Criterion does not condemn 
art. A theatrical company is a living refutation of the maxim 
that no chain is stronger than its weakest link. A manager does 
not always engage the most capable and experienced actress 
whose services he can command. That is a weakness which may 
be due to any one of a variety of reasons. But Mr. C harles 
Wyndham is a deservedly popular comedian, and David Garrick 
entirely overshadows Ada Ingot. <A good deal of excellent fooling 
is contributed by Mr. David James and Mr. Blakeley. The 
entire representation is not perfect; but what would Mr. Moore 
have? Does he think the audience ought to leave the theatre in 
a body because many of them find Miss Mary Moore’s performance 
crude and colourless? Do we usually drop a favourite author 
because one or two of his characters are dull and tiresome? ‘The 
art of acting is no more affected if we skip Ada Ingot than the art 
of painting if we forget the figures of Turner. Inexperience like 
Miss Mary Moore’s may have its undue position on the stage as 
elsewhere, but no advertisement can make it anything except a 
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cipher, which nobody reckons in the estimate of genuine achieve- 
ments. 

But, according to Mr. Moore, advertisement is the secret of 
theatrical success. The actor is its creature. Given skilful and 
unflagging advertisement, and the public can be as egregiously 
led by the nose as asses are. The public is certainly prone to 
curiosity, and if you can stimulate that, you may invest with 
a temporary attraction almost any form of exhibition. But there 
is a tolerably clear distinction between the showman and the 
artist, and if both employ advertisement they do not stand upon 
the same level. A celebrated painter sells a picture, which is used 
to advertise a famous soap. The story goes that another painter 
offered for the same market a picture of Susannah in her bath. 
Does this show that the art of painting is no better than a 
universal chambermaid, and that cleanliness is no longer next to 
godliness, but only to the most thriving studio ? We are all 
advertise rs In our different degrees. The advertisement may be 
out of all proportion to the merit, as when a rapturous inter- 
viewer communicates confidential details of a wardrobe which is 
to astonish the wilds of America, or feminine inexperience re- 
poses in the shop windows on the manly bosom of the favourite 
comedian, or an author parades judiciously edited extracts from 
the reviews. The struggle to be known is for the most part a 
rush through a sieve. In the theatrical world it is specially acute, 
because the actor is brought into direct personal contact with his 
public. If he captivates the imagination, it becomes the business 
of many scribes to chronicle the small beer of his daily life. In 
this respect advertisement is the effect of popularity, not the 
cause. If it involves some sacrifice of dignity, that is due more 
to the conditions which beset publicity than to any loss of self- 


respect. The interviewer seems to perform something like the 
function ascribed by Darwin to the worms, which digest the 
earth and supply us with gravel. But the process is minute, 


and the product, taken individually, exceeding small. Every 
celebrated man who steps into the glare is claimed by the world 
as its personal property. Dickens’s popularity was enormously 
increased when he became a public reader, or rather actor ; and 
the young ladies of Boston, who furtively snipped pieces off his 
fur coat, would now express their adoration in small paragraphs. 
That Mr. Moore should describe the orbit of a third-rate actor 
as if it were the whole social firmament is only one more proof 
of the lack of proportion which distinguishes his judgment. There 
may be coteries in which “mummer worship” offends the disin- 
terested observer, and there are others in which seribbler worship 
is equally obnoxious. The young man of f indefinite ambition, who 
is supposed by admiring friends to “write for the papers,” is as 
familiar in these circles as the humorist who has lived on the 
reputation of having sent a joke to Punch. A conversazione of 
VOL. XIX. 34 
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what is called a literary and artistic union—a body which consists 
of amateur authors whose works are published always at their 
own expense—is a curious experience to the hunter of infinitesimal 
varieties. At this gathering you actually see in the flesh those 
incredible beings who answer advertisements for literary talent 
which is prepared to invest a few hundreds in a well-established 
magazine. You hear of novels and poems of which the world is 
blissfully ignorant ; and to declare that you have written nothing is 
believed to indicate the reticence of a retiring genius which needs 
the forcing-frame, like a cucumber. What jealousies are sO con- 
suming as those of a literary club? Who does not know the second- 
rate novelist’s perpetual amazement at the success of his betters ? 
A recent incident has shown that even a distinguished writer of 
fiction is not incapable of resentment at the intrusion of an 
inquisitive critic into that part of the kingdom where the people 
and the scenery are consecrated to his pen. There is a budding 
poet who is quite as foolish as the troubadour in Mr. Calmour’s 
play, and who believes that the chief mission of ladies is to listen 
to his verses, which he will recite by the hour on the under- 
ground railway, carefully repeating the whole of a passage which 
may have been interrupted by a jolt ora whistle. To say that 
these things are a sufficient reason for railing at all professors of 
literature is quite as fair as to rail at all actors because the good- 
looking jeune premier commands general attention when he enters 
the drawing-room. Mr. Moore seems to think that it is an 
outrage on all sense that the social position of “ His Majesty’s 
servants” is much higher than it was in old times. It would 
be just as rational to contend that because Voltaire was beaten 
by a duke’s lacqueys, Lord Tennyson ought to be expelled from 
the House of Peers. 
As for the morals of the stage, they are not of much account to 
a writer who has so clear a vision of the parts which vice and 
virtue play in the world, that he might address to a ballet-girl 
the injunction— 
“ But to the girdle to the gods belongs ; 
The rest is all the fiend’s.” 

Vice is the most active part of us, especially in fiction; and 
though virtue must not be discountenanced, your true p shilosopher 
regards it pretty much as the soldier of fortune in “ Prince Otto” 

regarded religion. Anchor your soul to a system which scatters 
all theoretical doubts, and then practise what you please. Virtue 
on the stage is very well in theory; but it is so much more 
interesting’ to assume that all the conditions make vice the 
normal standard. True, Mr. Moore’s conditions are rather 
arbitrary. The subject- matter of a young rape studies is 
sensual. In seven theatres out of ten there is a sensual appeal. 
This is of a piece with the rest of Mr. Rial method. As he 
can see little but inanity in the art of acting, so nothing is so 
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distinctly visible to him in the drama as the cloven hoof. It is 
safe to say that in seven theatres out of ten in this country the 
sensual appeal is not made. From the two most popular dramas 
of the last quarter of a century—the Ticket-of-leave Man and 
the Silver King—it is absent. You may search for it in vain in 
Mr. Pinero’s comedies. The keenest scent will not discover it in 
the fantasies of Mr. Gilbert. It has its vogue in pieces in which 
the chief attraction is furnished by damsels of whom the decorous 
critic is content to remark that they are “ scantily attired,” and in 
occasional adaptations from the French. Of course, if every love- 
story is to be regarded as “fiddling harmonies on the strings 
of sensualism,” the perilous alk nage gp of stage studies must 
be extended to a very wide sphere of our literature. To what 
degree fiction and poetry fee .d the reptile may be debated inde- 
finitely. Sut to say that a girl behind the footlights is more 
corrupted by the matter of plays than a girl in front, is as wise 
as to assert that Ethel, Harriet, and M: ay will preserve their 
virgin innocence by staying at home and reading “A ng~ a S 
Wife.” The story of these young ladies is quite in Mr. Moore’ 
vein of sweeping exaggeration; and amongst people who are 
really familiar with theatrical life it must excite a kind of 
wrathful mirth. The stage-manager does not devote his leisure 
to the seduction of novices. The young men of the company are 
not on the watch for sinister opportunities to press wine on 
fainting under-studies. Mep yhistopheles, in the person of a friend of 
the manager, is not always devising lunches. A writer less con- 
vinced that perpetual pranks of vice are the salt of literary art, 
would not generalise experiences which are certainly out of the 
ordinary course of a theatrical training. As for Mr. Moore's 
assumption that his friendless girl on tour will naturally be 
invited by one of the principals to make him her protector in the 
usual significance of that term, a more flagrant libel was never 
written. The life of a trave ling company is generally very hard 
and very humdrum. rr girls “chum together, or with the older 
women ; they see little of the men except on the stage; and when 
they are not at work, thei ir time is pretty well absorbed in the 
study how to make.both ends meet. The evil genius who is 
supposed to hover around with jew ellery and lunches troubles 
them little. The idea of a girl being always pursued by a sort 
of satanic Mr. Wemmick, who says, “ Hullo! here’s an actress ; 
let’s ask her to lunch,” will cause some merriment in the dressing- 
rooms. It need not be pretended that home influences and 
theatrical associations are alw ays compatible. Any young 
woman who goes out into the w orld to earn her living is bound 
to see and hear many things of which her friends would be glad 
to keep her ignorant. A girl of refinement may have to mix in 
a theatre with people of "infer rior breeding. But the chief objec- 
tion to this apprenticeship is, that the apprentice is too often 
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totally unfit for the calling. She lacks not only the aptitude, but 
also the peculiar buoyancy which usually accompanies it, and 
which enables a girl with the true dramatic impulse to conquer 
the difficulties that beset the path of even the most successful. 

The actor’s world is much as other worlds—not a theme either 
for sentimental enthusiasm or unqualified censure. To use George 
Meredith’s phrases in describing two conflicting schools of fiction, 
it is neither “rose pink” nor “dirty drab.” It is not fairly 
represented by “human documents” picked out of dust heaps. 
It produces great artists, men who devote to their work as much 
thought as is spent on many successful books or the organization 
of a political department. Those who deny genius to the actor 
must confront a host of witnesses to whom he has interpreted 
afresh the highest dramatic poetry. Actors are still “ the abstract 
and brief chronicle of the time,’ the incarnation of its typical 
humours. Their influence is not ephemeral; for no art which 
constantly touches the sensibilities can fail to make impressions 
which have their share in the nurture of the race. If this or 
that actor is overpraised, if social adulation exceeds the claims 
of merit, if frivolity sometimes seems to obscure art, if there are 
critics who cannot understand that the science of dramatic expres- 
sion often speaks more in tones and gesture and stage “ business ” 
than in pages of description, and that an irrelevant anecdote of 
Victor Hugo's about the heartlessness of Rachel to a sister actress 
is not a parable against the whole dramatic profession,—we may 
comfort ourselves with the practical reflection that these draw- 
backs are not peculiar to the stage, and do not appreciably lessen 
our indebtedness to it for honest and healthful stimulus. 

A word in conclusion is due to the surprising Mr. Quilter. He 
tells us that “the attempt to place the actor on a pinnacle as a 
social instructor or a moral inspirationist is ridiculous.’ No such 
attempt has anywhere been made. The “instructor” and the 
“inspirationist”” is Mr. Quilter himself, whose claims to the 
pinnacle are peculiar. For Mr. Irving “as an actor and a man 
of business,” he says he has “a great respect.” Yet he employs 
Mr. Moore to revile the whole theatrical profession. “I respect 
you as an actor,” he says to Mr. Irving, “but I regard acting as 
contemptible mummery. I respect you as a manager, but I look 
upon your business as dangerous for women and undesirable for 
men.” Really, if Mr. Quilter’s definition of “respect” is to hold 
good, the dictionary will have to be revised. But this is not all. 
This moralist, who proposes “to open the eyes of the public” to 
the enormities of the stage, is the very man who published Mr. 
Haweis’s sympathetic article about the ballet, and decorated it 
with enticing pictures. This ardent champion of “the purity of 
our women” allows Mrs. Lynn Lynton to dwell on the advantages 
of amourettes, the joys of unyoked lovers, and the charms of 
“delightful and complaisant mistresses.” And this, if you please, 
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is “pointing the way in matters which affect the well-being of 
society.” After such an exhibition of sweet reasonableness and 
lofty principle, there is a minor interest in the confession that 
Mr. Moore was chosen not to urge temperately the objections to 
the stage as a profession for women, but to make a sensation by 
his ‘vivid and unqualified method of statement.” On this it is 
necessary to make only one comment. I will tell Mr. Quilter in 
plain English the meaning of this “ vivid and unqualified method.” 
It means reckless caricature, gross exaggeration, and, in some 
instances, wilful and wanton perversion of the truth, 
L. F. AUSTIN. 






































THE AMERICAN STAGE OF TO-DAY. 


By W. G. ELLIOT. 


“Sir,” said an intelligent New Yorker to the writer of this 
article whilst on his first visit to the States, “our country is in a 
state of fusion. Look all around, and you will see its laws, 
institutions, social life, nay, its very people, all, as it were, 
simmering. Nothing is settled; everything is settling itself by 
degrees.” This remark, made by one who had evidently deeply 
studied the habits and social aspect of his country, may be very 
well taken to apply to the present state of the American stage. 
No one who has lived in the great cities of America for any 
length of time can fail to be struck with the ; great change that is 
daily progressing in the thoughts, habits, and ideas of the vast 
community. In the theatrical world this is ver y clearly brought 
before one, the index being the style and class of plays that are 
popular in different cities. Cultivation, and a taste for the higher 
forms of dramatic art, exist more strongly in the East than in the 
West. It is peculiarly noticeable that plays which are popular 
in London are nearly always better received in the cities lining 
the Atlantic seaboard. Chicago is a notable exception, but 
experience shows that the above is almost always the case. The 
cause for this is not difficult to trace. Refinement and education 
in art must necessarily have an origin, and from that source they 
will spread, slowly but surely stretching out their roots. The 
Kastern cities are therefore the first to lay hold of these new 
impressions, and as this higher taste receives new vigour after 
being once transplanted to a new soil, so by degrees it is carried 
westward, and no doubt in time will spread itself all over the 
country. People who are apt to judge too quickly often com- 
plain regarding dramatic art in America that, taking the country 
as a whole, the taste is very low; but they forget, or indeed, in 
many cases, entirely fail to realise, what an enormous country it 
is, and that while Great Britain can be traversed in thirty-six to 
forty hours, it takes six days to cross from New York to San 
Francisco. Naturally, therefore, the finer art instincts cannot 
reasonably be expected to make themselves immediately felt in a 
country where towns are so much further apart than they are 
here, and where ideas and communication on the subject are 
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necessarily delayed in transmission, and, what is more important, 
where it is impossible for the exponents of the better forms of 
dramatic art to appear on account of the difficulty and expense 
in travelling and carrying about the effects necessary to the 
proper interpretation of such plays. Considering all these diffi- 
culties, it is wonderful what has been achieved in such a short 
period of time. It is very pleasant and encouraging to notice 
that there seems to exist in nearly all the large cities a demand 
for a more refined style of acting and plays. “But the Americans 
are above all else a business people, and as everyone knows that 
advertisement is half the battle in business, so it is perhaps the 
most important factor in theatrical business. The present writer’s 
experience was connected with an English company who went 
out to America three years ago, headed by a famous comedienne, 
who was most popular in every city of note on account of her 
previous performances. The r’pe rtoire of the company consisted 
of plays of the class known as “ genteel comedy ”’—an unpleasant 
word—and although the directress had previously appeared before 
delighted houses in plays of a more burlesque character, yet it 
was believed that her name would immediately attract large 
audiences. But what was the result? Through no fault of her 
own, but simply from sufficient care not being taken by the 
manager to advertise the combination, the first three months 
resulted in monetary failure, although the press of each city was 
full of praise of her acting, the artistic ensemble, and the refined 
nature of the entertainment. But these very visits had of them- 
selves furnished the necessary advertisement. Those who did go 
to see the company all came away and told their friends that 
they had missed a delightful entertainment of an entirely new 
sort, and when the company re-started under its own manage- 
ment, and with every opportunity for advertising taken advantage 
of, the result was a great success, artistically and financially. All 
this goes to show that, be the entertainment offered to the public 
ever so good, ever so much more refined than the ordinary class 
of shows, yet money must be sunk in one way or another before 
any return can be hoped for. In the above-mentioned case it 
was noticeable that immediately return visits to the different 
cities were commenced, people flocked to see the vlays, and the 
prevailing note of praise sounded was always one of delight at 
the refined tone that pervaded the combination. They were 
always saying, “We wish we could get more of this sort of 
thing. It is ‘such change from blood- curdling melodrama or 
vulgar variety show.” ‘This indicates most strongly the desire 
and demand for a good class of play, and the results of the tour 
were eminently satisfactory. The writer understands that since 
he left the company have been playing the same class of piece at 
the more western cities, and have met witb great success. This 
is doubly encouraging. 
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Well can one understand the desire of the better educated in 
these towns for elevation in the plays put before them. What 
can be more miserably low and inartistic than what is termed 
the “variety show” in America? A plot almost devoid of 
interest, and a play, so to speak, “ writien round” the capabilities 
of a particular actor for the purpose of showing them off. Full 
of stupid songs, broad displays of vulgarity and antics on the part 
of the “star” actor, to whose particular contortions the play is 
entirely subordinate. In fact, the show resembles a music-hall 
entertainment in this country, differing only from it in the fact 
that it is played with scenery, and bears a faint resemblance to a 
play. Yet these pieces draw delighted crowds, happily not of the 
better sort. Wath these offensive exhibitions and badly acted 
melodramas the American provincial stage is teeming. The 
“star” system also prevails to an enormous extent. As it stands, 
it is a fatal bar to progress in things dramatic, for a very good 
reason—the public demand their favourite. As long as he or she 
appear it is not thought necessary to provide any high level of 
excellence as regards the rest of the cast. Therefore managers 
save themselves money by engaging bad actors to play good parts, 
and the public accept them. ‘There is no doubt that this evil is 
very prevalent in the provinces, and it will continue as long as 
the public suffer the plays to be murdered, as so many of them 
are, by indifferent performers. Happily signs are not wanting 
that if the people are given acombination wherein, giving all just 
allowance for the permanent claims of the “star,” the rest of the 
cast are chosen, not because they can be got cheap, but because 
they know how to act, they will hail them with manifest delight. 
All praise to those who are prepared to incur an extra expense 
in salaries in order to present before the public an artistic and 
capable ensemble. They are the real pioneers of dramatic taste. 
The writer believes that the American provincial public will ere 
long awake to the fact that they have not been provided with the 
proper fare, and will resent any combination that does not proffer 
these essentials to the proper production of a play. 

New York is, with the exception of Boston, about the only 
city that possesses its own stock companies, and here the average 
of all-round acting is a great deal higher than that of the ordinary 
travelling company. There are at least four comedy companies 
resident there the whole season, and it is in these that one notices 
the much improved ensemble. New York being much more of a 
cosmopolitan city than its fellows, it is noticeable that its dra- 
matic taste is somewhat different. Plays produced there which 
happen to suit the audiences generally prove a great success, but 
if once their career is interrupted, and at some future time they 
are reproduced, it often happens that they are not sought after 
with the same avidity as before. This is probably accounted for 
by the fact that life goes at such a pace that managers are con- 
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tinually vying with one another to tickle the public palate with 
fresh play s, and so, in the abundance of novelty presented, New 


Yorkers have scarcely time toremember past experiences and live 
very much in the prese - One would say that the taste there 
is decidedly ephemeral ; but so long as the successful play is kept 
before the public we a break, its projector is safe of a golden 
harvest. 

Boston is a very curious place, and rather puzzles one in an 
attempt to describe its dramatic pleasures. It is understood to 
represent the stronghold of higher taste, the verdict of its 
audiences, as expressed through dramatic criticism, being looked 
upon as a more cultivated expression of opinion than that of a 
good many other places; nevertheless, although poetical and 
literary work are sure to be regarded with a greater considera- 
tion there than elsewhere, yet a good farcical comedy is safe 


to draw good houses. A certain class of those farcical comedies 
that are popular now in London—comedies that depend more 
on whimsical inversions, cleverly constructed and witty dialogue, 
on sharp repartee than upon their intrinsic strength of plot—are 
sure to be thoroughly appreciated. Taking the country as a 
whole, the same does not hold good. Strength of plot is always 
looked for. Without it, be the comedy ever so witty and sharply 
played, the papers are, as a alae apt to complain of this want, and 
nothing seems to compensate audiences for its loss. But the Bos- 
tonians’ mental attitude seems very much that of the Londoners of 
to-day. Here now-a-days people’s first object is to be amused at 
the theatre, and so the prevailing taste favours these pieces full of 
quaint distortions and sharp retorts. A long speech is almost 
unknown. The dialogue consists in short, rapidly-delivered sen- 
tences, full of latent humour, and the Bostonians are quick to 
seize on such ; they, like the Londoners, will forgive lack of plot 
if the play contains these elements. In this they differ from other 
audiences, who must have a strong plot to send them home tho- 
roughly satisfied. This tendenc y is remarkable in both the 
higher and lower class of audience, those who frequent variety 
shows alone excepted. 

There is one peculiarity among all classes of American audi- 
ences that is particularly noticeable. They never hiss. When they 
do not like a play they receive it in silence, depart at the end, 
and—never return. There can be no doubt that in this there is 
a good deal more consideration vas n for the feelings of the 
actors than on the part of a portion of an English audience, who 
claim it as their inalienable privilege to interrupt a performance 
in total disregard of the comfort of other portions of the specta- 
tors. The American method of showing disapproval is more 
effective than the howl of an English rough in indicating the 
non-success of the play. In England it is impossible to tell what 
effect the play has on the majority of the audience so long as a 
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turbulent minority are allowed to behave like savages, and the 
American custom has more still to commend it, in that it shows 
a more delicate attitude as well as a more delicate perception. 
American audiences are delightful to play to. They are so 
cordially sympathetic and keen in evincing approval where it 
exists. Here it is considered “bad form” for the stalls to show 
that they are pleased ; there each vies with the other in testify- 
ing his or her seg Most actors who have played before 
audiences in both countries will bear witness to the fact that in 
theatres where there is no pit in England, the applause is always 
fainter than in those where there is a pit, however great the 
satisfaction of an audience may be. In the States a pit is 
unknown, but this makes no difference to the warmth of the 
plaudits. America must indeed be looked upon as the happy 
hunting grounds of the actor in the future. While in England 
it is considered something of an event to make an expedition to 
the play; there everybody goes, and it is the ordinary way of 
spending the evening ; a good deal of this must be put down to 
the spirit of restlessness so common among Americans and their 
evident dislike to pass a quiet evening at home ; but the fact that. 
money is much “easier ”’ there than here, and therefore more freely 
spent on these forms of amusement is also one of the chief 
reasons for this improved love of theatre-going. The result is, 
that with cheap seats, salaries are much higher in America than 
they are here. This, of course, is partly necessary, owing to the 
increased expense of living, but it is in a very great degree 
accounted for by the fact that the pub lic demand for theatres is 
greater. An actor who is worth £7 to £10 a week in England is 
pretty sure of being able to obtain £15 or £20 in the States, and 
this, on stalls at 6s. a-piece, and what corresponds to dress circle 
at 4s. or 5s. In addition, notwithstanding the much longer 
journeys from place to place, and conse quent increase of travel- 
ling expenses, yet with this and larger salaries to pay, managers 
make splendid profits. Of course the mental and bodily wear and 
tear are much greater. The constant journeys, perpetual packing 
and unpacking, and general rush so inimical to the Englishman's 
natural disposition, all demand a strong constitution. When “on 
the road,” as travelling from place to place is called, the usual 
practice is to start either on Saturday night or Sunday morning 
for the next city. There are always two performances on Satur- 
day—these have to be gone through, all hotel luggage has 
to be packed, theatre luggage likewise, and perhaps a hurried 
rush made to the train after the performance on Saturday night ; 
then constant travelling till Monday morning, when, on arrival 
at the next halt, everything has to be unpacked again for the 
ensuing week, and in time for the performance on Monday night. 
Sometimes the travelling is not so long as this, but at others it is 
infinitely more tedious when the company are going on what is 
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called “one night stands,” that is to say, playing at small places 
for a single night. This entails an enormous amount of work, as 
early starts have often to be made, and the packing and unpack- 
ing are perpetual. A fortnight of these one-night stands is enough 
to tax the strongest constitution. Added to this, meals, of course, 
are very irregular, and hotels and food sometimes most inferior : 
therefore it is needless to say that everyone hails with delight 
the cessation of these perpetual hops and jumps, and looks 
forward to a week’s rest at the next big city. 

The Americans love a strong personality in an actor or actress. 
If they have a peculiar gift of appearance, expression, or speech, 
which singles them out from their fellows they are sure to become 
immediate favourites with their audiences, provided that in 
addition to these peculiar gifts, the performer shows artistic 
qualities. This personality has an almost electrical effect on the 
audience, who are naturally constituted to receive and appreciate 
such sensations, being very much of the same character and tem- 
perament themselves. Heaviness and stolidity do not seem to 
impress them much, but a light airy way of handling situations 
and giving expression to dialogue, seems to touch them much 
more nearly. . The style of play that does not seem to suceeed in 
the States is one that is more or less common here, namely, the 
subject of a self-made man, risen from the dregs, who is laughed 
at, mimicked, and abused all through the piece, and finally turns 
round at the end and puts all the rest to shame by behaving in 
the most noble and generous manner, and showing himself worthy 
of respect and admiration. This class of play, it appears, never 
succeeds, for the simple reason that to the American mind, as a 
rule, the idea of a man being snubbed and looked down upon 
because he is a nouveau riche and has a doubtful origin, is 
incomprehensible. One has also to be very careful in arranging 
plays for production in the States, that certain words be either 
omitted or changed altogether. As an instance of this, the writer 
remembers a play in which a self-made man was inveighing 
against the airs Lady So-and-So gave herself. His daughter 
remarks that she supposes blue blood must have something to do 
with that. to which her father replies, “ Blue blood, indeed! Why 
her ladyship’s father made his fortune out of corporation 
dinners.” “ What! acook!” says the daughter. “ No,’ replies 
her father contemptuously, “a chemist.” Now this line always 
provoked roars of laughter whenever it was given in England, but 
on the first production of the play in the States it was received 
with dead silence. The actor, not being able to account for this, 
made inquiries, and discovered that in Americaa chemist means a 
person who conducts experiments in a laboratory, and that the 
proper word was a druggist or apothecary. Next evening he 
substituted the word, and the result was very different, the 
audience enjoying the joke immensely. So with other words and 
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phrases, one has to be very careful as to what they mean there, 
Another very good line in the same piece lost its whole effect. 
owing to the fact that at present America possesses nothing in the 
shape of ruins. The nouveau riche remarks, that he ha as just 
taken an old family place, and has turned the chapel into a skittle- 
alley. “Good heavens, ‘ cries the Baronet, “the most perfect ruin 
in the county |’ “Tt was,” replies the other; “ but you should 
see it now.” Here was a very humorous idea entirely destroyed 
by the above lamentable fact. ‘Thus, the arranger of plays must 
always be grappling either with unproducible ruins, or some other 
anomaly, while he is at his work. New York, however, on 
account of its cosmopolitanism, understands English ideas more 
easily, and probably would have appreciated the humour of the 
sentence. 

The vexed question often arises in theatrical matters as to 
how far artistic aspiration and businesslike effort can be made to 
agree, and where they must necessarily clash. One cannot forget 
that the manager is above all a business man, and his business is 
first to make his play pay. The so-called “artistic world” are 
always ready to raise a howl when the manager of any art 
enterprise enunciates this principle, their idea seeming to be that 
he is to sacrifice all else to the cause of art. In the theatrical 
world there are managers and managers. Some see that by 
carefully improving the whole, by giving a good all-round 
performance, which can only be done by paying “better salaries, 
they are helping the cause of art, and at the same time filling 
their own pockets, which must be their first consideration. On 
the other hand, there is an instance of an American manager 
suggesting to a leading actress that, during a situation where she 
was seated in a tree, listening to a conversation going on below 
between two men, she should add to the effect by “then and there 
singing “ Tit- willow,” from The Mikado. This exemplifies the 
manager without any idea of artistic consistency who hoped 
to make a few more dollars by this undramatic introduction. 

To sum up. Those who have the welfare of the American 
stage at heart will gladly welcome the efforts of the better class 
of companies to elevate the style of plays. The first note of this 
progressive change was sounded a few years ago by. Henry 
Irving, and it is being carried out by many others, who by their 
work are, we venture to think, convincing the public that the 
greatest pleasure to be derived from acting is not produced by 
gazing at low forms of burlesque entertainment, but by being 
able to witness refined and healthy plays, well acted by all 
concerned in their production. 

W. G. ELLIOT. 
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GROUSE SHOOTING IN IRELAND. 





By HENRY JEPHSON, 


[IRELAND shares with England, Scotland, and “ dear little Wales” 
the very exceptional honour of being the home of the red grouse. 
Many of the fine ranges of heath-cov vered mountains which inter- 
sect the country, or act as lofty bulwarks against the great waters 
of the ocean, are tenanted by this beautiful bird. Alike within 
view of the Irish channel, and of the vast Atlantic, they have 
their habitation. History records not how they got there, and 
their origin must ever remain as much a mystery as the prevalence 
of trout in high mountain lakes having no communication with 
each other. Perhaps some adventurous birds, tempted by the 
sight of far distant mountains, winged their way over from Scot- 
land or from Wales; perhaps some of the earlier Celtic or Phee- 
nician celebrities addicted to sport or good eating imported them ; 
perhaps, though this would seem too utterly improbable to be 
true, Ireland and Great Britain were at one time really united. 
Their origin, however, is of less present interest than the fact that 
they are there 
It must: at once be acknowledged and deplored that Ireland has 
not made the most of her good fortune in this respect. The canny 
Scots have taken the wind out of Ireland’s sails, and turned 
nearly the whole stream of Saxon wealth into their own pockets. 
Finding how heavily Englishmen with means were ready to pay 
for the amusement of grouse shooting, they allured them Scotia- 
wards by every means in their power. Their crowning stroke 
was to make grouse shooting in Scotland the fashion. It is, indeed, 
almost a necessity of social position to have a “moor” in Scotland ; 
and the next thing to it is the reflex pride, that of having a friend 
who has asked one to shoot there. While Parliament was “the 
best club in the world,” and before its manners deteriorated, the 
legislative machine of the country used to be brought to a stand- 
still, so that the exhausted legislators might fly to Scotland by the 
12th of August to restore their shattered systems. Now, asthe 12th 
draws near, express trains are duplicated and triplicated to convey 
the horde to Scotland; the great railway termini in the north of 
London are crowded with gunners and gun-cases, and all the acces- 
sories of shooting, all on their way northwards ; and the migration 
is duly chronicled in the fashionable daily press. 
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It is of course true that grouse shooting in Scotland is far 
better than it is in Ireland, and that far larger bags—the great 
test with many men—are made the re; but that is mainly owing 
to the neglect of the Jrish moors. The cultivation of grouse has 
made oreat progress in recent years, and certain detinite measures 
have to be adopted by those who wish to increase the stock of 
birds on their moor. First, one must put the destruction of vermin, 

Vermin, however, have a “high old time” of it on most moors 
in Ireland ; so much so, in fact, that it is a wonder that grouse are 
not exterminated on them. Of quadruped vermin there is the 
stoat, a little animal that destroys many a grouse’s nest of eggs, 
On the confines of civilisation many a wild cat or roving cur works 
havoc amongst the young birds, whilst most destructive of all to 
old and young is the fox. Stealing along the mountain at night, 
he scents out the grouse sleeping in the heather , and pounces on 
them. In the breeding season he takes many a hen from off her 
nest, and so destroys a whole brood at one fell blow. He simply 
ravages a moor, travelling miles in search of his food. Often he 
and his wife have a family in the mountains, and then the number 
of grouse that are slain by the parents for their own or their cubs’ 
use is something appalling. 

Feathered vermin are also very destructive. On the lower 
grounds, near woods, magpies do harm to many nests. Carrion 
or hoody crows also frequent many moors, to the detriment of the 
young grouse ; in some places ravens destroy eggs, and are not 
above taking a young bird or two; whilst almost the whole hawk 
tribe—merlins, kestrels, sparrow-hawks, hen-harriers, peregrine 
falcons—work their own sweet will on many moors. Watcha 
peregrine falcon hunting a mountain-side, and one sees what a 
dangerous foe he is to the grouse. Backwards and forwards, 
forwards and backwards, a flight of a mile or so in length, with 
a majestically slow sweep of the w ing, every yard of ground, 
under him being searched by those relentless eyes of his, and 
then a swoop, and a grouse less, possibly the mother snatched 
from a family, which, from want of maternalcare, quickly perishes. 
Day after day the same hunt, the same result ; and it is not too 
much to say that a pair of peregrine falcons will kill some 
hundreds of birds in the course of a year. 

It is of course impossible to expect that grouse can exist in 
any numbers on a moor on which the vermin is not killed, and 
yet many moors in Ireland are absolutely unprotected from these 
birds and beasts of prey, some ancient caretaker to warn off 
trespassers being deemed sufficient protection for the grouse. 

This is much to be deprecated, as most vermin can, with a 
little trouble, be got rid of, either by shooting or trapping. 
Magpies, hawks, and ravens can be shot, trapped, or poisoned ; 
even that wariest of all birds, the peregrine, can be trapped. 
Stoats, cats, and foxes can be trap ped, or ‘perchance shot. They 
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all leave traces of their evil deeds on the mountains, and an 
observant eye will soon recognise their presence, and trace them 
to their lairs. It is disheartening, of course, if one’s neighbour 
preserves his vermin instead of grouse; but even so the destruc- 
tion of vermin on one’s own ground has a very beneficial effect, 
and some vermin appear to be quite aware that certain places are 
more or less dangerous. 

Next to the destruction of vermin, the most essential thing for 
the prosperity of young grouse is good heather, not merely for 
cover and protection, but for food. In Scotland it is a recognised 
practice, on good moors, to burn a certain portion of the heather 
off the mountain every year, something between a seventh and a 
twelfth part. It is burnt in narrow strips ; so that in every part 
of a moor the young grouse may have within easy reach a nice 
crop of tender, young, digestible heather for their food. The 
tough, seraggy, ‘useless old heather is thus got rid of, and ground 


hitherto shunned by grouse is speedily taken possession of by 
them. Without this succulent young food grouse will not thrive 


or multiply. In addition to this benefit, am young birds have 
on the newly burnt ground nice dry places for dusting themselves 


and playing about on, and, when the heather is very wet, for 
drying themselves. In lre yee this practice of burning is, except 
on a few moors, completely neglected. The burning can only be 


done during a very short time in the winter, and it has to be 
done rather carefully, so as to keep the fire w ithin bounds ; > but 
a few men can do a great deal; and, as wages are low in Ireland, 
the expenditure is not a he avy one. Moreover, the people who 
have grazing on the mountains are glad to have the heather 
burned, as for the first few years there is a larger stock of grass 
as the result. 

Another practice which prevails largely in Scotland, and which 
accounts partly for the superiority of Scotch moors over Irish, is 

‘driving.” “Driving” is believed to have a most beneficial effect 
on the stock of grouse on a moor; but, with very few exceptions, 
the practice is scarcely ever resorted to in Ireland. 

To the uninitiated it may be necessary to explain that by 
“driving” is meant having the birds driven by beaters over the 
cuns, instead of finding the birds with dogs and walking them up. 
The practice has two “adv: tages. In the first place, the large 
packs of birds are broken up and dispersed over the moor ; and, in 
the next place, old grouse, which are so wary as to escape when 
hunted for by dogs, are killed. Old grouse, either male or 
female, almost fall into the category of vermin; for, although they 
do not kill or eat their own friends, they drive them away, 
themselves taking solitary possession of ground which otherwise 
might be utilised by younger grouse for the rearing of families ; 
therefore it is to the ewe age of a moor to get rid of the old 
birds, and itis only by “ driv ing ” that they can be got within shot. 
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A grouse “drive” is rather an expensive and troublesome 
amusement, and to be successful requires considerable organisation 
and skilful management; but not alone is it beneficial to the 
moor, but also to many a poor labouring man, as a large number 
of beaters are required, and a good day’ Ss wages now and then in 
the slack season is a considerable help. 

One other point remains to be touched on, and that is poaching, 
Naturally where moors are not properly looked after there is a 
good deal of poaching ; but poaching, as practised in Scotland, 
does not exist in Ireland, for organised grouse poaching is un- 
known. Most of the moors are too dangerous to move over at 
night ; therefore night driving and netting of grouse is not 
possible, and day poaching is easily prevented. Moreover, the 
people who poach care more for hares and rabbits than the y do 
for grouse, and find them an easier prey. 

The inferiority of Ireland as a grouse- a ‘tinge country is 
manifestly due more to the neglect of "the firs t prince ipl s of grouse 
preserving than to any natural deficiencies. The climate of 
Ireland is not wetter, and certainly not so cold or severe as is the 
climate of Scotland. The mountains, as regards soil, water, and 
general circumstances, are to all appearances as well adapted for 
the cultivation of orouse as are the mountains in Scotland. The 
Irish grouse have no greater natural hardships to face than have 
the Scotch grouse, and it appears absolutely conclusive that, with 
the requisite care and attention, Ireland could be made propor- 
tionally to produce as many grouse as Scotland, and to offer as 
many temptations to sporting as Scotland does at present. 

Even as it is, however, grouse shooting in Ireland is by no 
means to be despised. On many moors several hundreds of brace 
of grouse are killed each season, and good individual bags are 
made. All the delightful accessories of grouse shooting—beautiful 
scenery, marvellous air, a fine climate—exist to the fullest extent. 
The birds themselves are rather finer than their Scotch or English 
brethren ; and Ireland and the Irish can scarcely be studied from a 
more independent point of view or in a more friendly spirit than 
during a season’s grouse shooting. 


HENRY JEPHSON. 






































“TVAMOUR QUI CHANGE.” 
By M. H. FRANCIS. 


“Yrs, my dear, I have given her an English education; I have 
spared no pains in bringing her up altogether a l’Anglaise, and 
this is the result! ” 

And pretty little Madame Paritoff sighed heavily and turned 
up her fine eyes with a look of unutterable pathos. Her friend, 
the Vicomtesse de Revers, a short comfortable matron, fat and 
forty, but—like the majority of French women—by no means 
fair, also sighed and endeavoured to look as sympathetic as her 
absolute ignorance of the matter in question would allow of. 
The couple were seated in one of the shady allées at Spa, near 
enough to the band for its strains to be distinctly audible, but not 
so near as to prevent them conversing freely. A stream of people 
passed constantly up and down, and Madame Paritoff was fre- 
quently obliged to break off in the recital of her woes to acknow- 
ledge, with a stately inclination or smiling nod, her numerous 
acquaintances and friends. 

“ You were saying, dear madame ?” interrogated the Viscountess, 
after a pause. 

“T was saying then how inconceivably I have been disappointed 
in my plans for Anna. You know how I have brought her up— 
Enolish nurses and gcovernesses, riding, walking, cold water, in- 
dependence, liberty—que sais-je, moi? Everything that is most 
English. I wished her to marry an Englishman, for thus I 
thought I should best insure her happiness. You and I know, 
dear madame, what husbands are——” 

“Ah!” groaned Madame Revers, extending one fat hand in its 
tight tan-coloured covering, and tenderly clasping that of her 
companion. 

“ Russian or French, they are all the same,” pursued the latter. 
“T have tried the one and you the other, my poor dear friend— 
we know with what results. With the English, however, it is 
different ; they are more serious, more trustworthy, more, as they 
would say themselves, domesticated———” 

“C'est cela,” repeated the Viscountess, enthusiastically, “dom- 
mes-teecated—that is the word.” 

“Well, my hopes appeared about to be realised five years ago, 
when, at seventeen, in this very place Anna engaged herself to a 
VOL. XIX, 35 
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His fortune and position were good, 
and he himself charming. There was but one drawback: his 
father, un John Bull pur sang, objected to his marrying a 
foreigner. At first he refused his consent altogether, declaring 
his son was too young to know his own mind ; but finally agre ed 
to withdraw his opposition if after six months—during which 
time the young couple were neither to meet nor to correspond— 
they were still firm in their resolution. Well, you will hardly 
believe it—before three months had passed my prospective son- 
in-law wrote to break off his engagment; his love had cooled, I 
suppose, for he discovered that he and my daughter were 
unsuited to each other! She will never get over it; I cannot 
persuade her to think of marriage, though several suitable partis 
have presented themselves; all men are alike, she says, and she 
will have nothing more to do with them.” 

“Do you think then she is still attached to her Englishman ?” 

“Her Englishman? Oh, de grdce, madame, do not speak of 
him thus. Anna cannot bear him; will not even permit me to 
hint at this episode in her life. Judge then of my dismay and 
grief on hearing this morning that he is here, actually here, and 
that we may meet him at any time. You know I am in the 
very middle of my cure; it would not be possible to leave now 
without grave injury to my health !” 

“ Actually here—Bonté Divine!” ejaculated Madame de Revers. 
“What a complication! What then will you do, chere amie ? 
what does Anna herself say ?” 

“Anna!” (in a little scream). “I took good care not to tell 
her. It would quite spoil her pleasure for the rest of our sojourn 
here ; and here, as I told you, it is absolutely necessary for me to 
remain. It is possible that this young man may, on discovering 
our vicinity, have the good taste to retire. I can h: ardly imagine 
he would be forward enough to wish to intrude himself on our 
notice. It is again possible that, surrounded as Anna invariably 
is, she may not ‘be aware of his being here ; they tell me he does 
not go much into society. In any case, I shall leave it to chance 
—and Providence,” she added, piously. “I must try not to 
worry. My doctor assures me ‘and Madame Paritofi, whose 
health was just sufficiently delicate to be of all-absorbing interest 
to her and not so much so as to prevent her going about as much 
as she liked, launched forth into a dissertation on her favourite 
topic. 

Little did she know that at the very same moment Anna was 
walking up and down their drawing-room, in a frenzy of excite- 
ment, on discovering the name of Basil Twickenham in the list of 
visitors to Spa. Once again she reviewed her brief love tale, 
her blind faith in the man who had forsaken her, her girlish 
dreams ; and then the rude awakening, the shame, the bitter 
indignation. She had lived it all down at last; she had hoped 
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that the very memory of it would in time fade out of her life ; and 
now this man must needs insult her afresh by his close proximity. 
However, she would know how to conceal her annoyance ; no one, 
not even her mother, should guess at the emotion she felt; as 
for Basil, she would prove by her airy and serene demeanour 
how easily she had got over the past. 

The next morning, when Madame Paritoff was quafiing her 
matutinal glass of water, with the aid of Sirop de Groseilles and 
sundry grimaces at the Powhon, she was surprised to see her 
daughter bestow a gracious bow on a young man who was 
approaching, and who, unlike the generality of their acquaint- 
ances, had not first uncovered. Down went Madame Paritoff’s 
class, and up went her gold pince-nez, just in time to see Basil 
Twickenham colour up to the roots of his brown hair, and return 
the : salute with grave dignity. 

“Do you see, mamma ’ Itis Mr. Twickenham,” said Anna, in 
her most matter-of-fact tones. “How funny to meet him here 
again, is it not?” 

Madame Paritoff gaspe A, and clutched her daughter's arm for 
support, while the latter gazed serenely at the approaching 
ficure; that blush was  - to her feelings, the sight of her 
evidently made hem uncomfortable—so much the better : she 
would try and make him more so. 

The momentary confusion had, however, died away as com- 
pletely as the blush when Basil stood by her side, greeting her as 
calmly as though he, an ordinary acquaintance, had parted from 
her yesterday. 

His prevailing sentiments were those of astonishment and 
admiration: astonishment that the timid half-developed damsel 
of five years ago should have grown into this beautiful, queenly 
girl ; admiration not only of her person but of her manner, her 
self- possession, the easy grace with which she conducted herself 
under circumstances which most people would have found 
embarrassing. Madame Paritoff, however, could not dissemble so 
well, and was almost offensively rude; after a few moments 
putting an end to the conversation by drawing her daughter’s arm 
through hers, and walking away. 

The ice was broken, ne verthele ss, and, after a few days, Basil 
again found himself on intimate terms with the Paritoffs ; Anna 
having made her mother understand the advisability of proving 

that they were in no wise heart- broken, or even piqued, by his 
behaviour in the past, and, further, announcing (much to the 
latter’s surprise) that it amused her to see him again. To Basil 
the renewal of acquaintanceship under such altered circumstances 
was not altogether delightful ; he was more hurt and annoyed at 
Anna’s airy unconcern than he would have cared to own, and 
his sense of shame for the past was second only to the interest 
which she now excited in him. They met frequently, and he 
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invariably found her charming, affable, and amusing, but, 
apparently, hopelessly indifferent to himself. The consequences 
which ensued were those which he had least anticipated at 
seven-and-twenty, after five years’ knocking about the world, he 
fell in love over again with the girl who had captivated him w hen 
just escaped from “college. Real love this time, and all the more 
intense because, bumble and devote himself as he might, her coo] 
reserve was impenetrable. 

Matters came to a crisis one day when he was sitting beside 
her, a little apart from the talkative circle, where Madame 
Paritoff reigned supreme. 

The band was playing an air which had been a favourite of 
the Paritoffs’ in old times, and to which a friend of theirs had set 
some words :— 

‘On dit, mon ange, je le sais bien 

Que l’amour change—Oh n’en crois rien !”’ 
So it began, finishing with the assertion: “ L’amour qui chang 
nest point amour !” Basil had heard Anna sing it many a time 
in those bye-gone days, and somehow, at the sound, his prudence 
was flung to the winds, and, almost before he knew what he was 
doing, he bent forward and was declaring his love. Anna just 
turned her eyes towards him, without changing either her 
attitude or the expression of her face—at first, that is to say. As 
Basil, however, losing his head more and more in his excitement, 
proceeded to aver that his love, though it had slumbered for a 
brief space, was nevertheless ardent and true, and had been 
reawakened at the very sight of her, a smile rippled over her 
face, which presently gave way to a low burst of ecstatic 
laughter. 

“Pray excuse me, she said, endeavouring to resume her 
gravity ; “I really cannot help it—it is such a comedy!” 

Basil looked at her reproachfully, his handsome débonaire face 
clouded over, a sudden pallor replacing the customary warm 
brown of his ‘complexion. 

“That there should be any talk of love between ws—now,” 
pursued Anna, with an irrepressible quaver in her voice, and the 
corners of her mouth still dimpling with suppressed laughter. 
“Tt is too ridiculous, you know !” 

“Why should it be ridiculous ?” cried Basil, goaded into passion. 
“You loved me well enough oncee——” 

“ Ah, once!” she interrupted, her eyes flashing for a moment; 
then, quick to resume her former languid amusement, “J! did 
many things once that I should not care to do now : I wore short 
skirts, and played with a doll, and trundled a hoop—I have out- 
grown all these enfantillages, you see!” 

“Well, if the memory of the past cannot touch you, at least I 
have a right to be heard at present,” said Basil, in a kind of sub- 
dued fury. “Tf you—you seem to think that my love—our love 
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f old—was but child’s play, at least you must believe me when I 
say that, on my honour, | did not believe myself capable of the 
passionate affection I feel for you now.” 

“T know,” he continued, with new-found humility, “that my 
behaviour to you was disgraceful—unworthy of a gentleman—but 
[ can only say that I will never cease to regret it; that if you will 
but forgive me, my whole life will be passed in the endeavour to 
atone for it. I know you distrust me now, I have deserved it; 
but, upon my soul, if you will give me another chance, you will 
find me a very different person.” 

“You remind me,” said Anna, play! ully, “of the youth who 
wrote to the object of his affections that the feelings of a man of 
twenty were very different to those of a boy of nineteen.” 

‘Anna, do not trifle with me any more,” said Basil, his agita- 


tion increasing as his hopes fell. “Cannot you forget the past, 
and give me a straightforward answer as between man and 
woman? Can you, will you love me a little ?” 


She might have been touched by ia humble, honest ‘pleading, 
the intense love about which, this time at least, there could be no 
mistake, but she was not. He was under her heel, and she pre- 
pared to crush him. 

“A straightforward answer as between woman and man?” she 
repeated, no shade of either hardness or triumph in her musical 
voice. “Can I love you? Let me see—can 1? No, I don’t think 
[ can. When I analyse my heart, Mr. Twickenham, I find, where 
yow are concerned, the most absolute indifference. Now, shall 
we change the subject ?” 

Basil rose, white to the lips, but with a certain dignity. “I will 
letain you no longer,” he said; “I did not think any woman could 
have shown herself so utterly heartless. Good-bye; you will never 
be troubled by me again. I shall leave this—this hateful place 
at once.” 

“ Bon voyage!” returned Anna, with her most winning smile, 
and extending her hand, which Basil, however, was too angry to 
take. 

“So the old score is wiped out at last!” she said to herself, as 
she watched his retreating figure, and then, joining her mother’s 
circle, entered with feverish eagerness into the conversation. 

Never had she been so charming, so animated as this afternoon ; 
Madame Paritoff was quite amazed to find her so lively. But the 
time came all too soon for her to be alone, and that night sleep 
became impossible to her. Basil’s voice still rang in her ears: 

“Good-bye; you will never be troubled by me again... . I did 
not think any woman could have shown herself so utterly heart- 
less.” And, gloat as she would over her triumphant retaliation, 
she could not feel that her day’s work was altogether a subject 
for rejoicing. 

She was up and dressed by six o'clock on the following morn- 
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ing, having tossed about until she could endure the feverish unrest 
no longer. Spa—the Spa she acknowledged—was still wrapped 
in slumber, but the birds were singing in the trees, the sun was 
high in the heavens, and the milk-carts, with their white- need 
drivers and teams of dogs, were jingling j in the promenade below. 

“T shall go out,’ said "Anna, her English education enabling 
her to undertake without qualms what another cirl in the same 
position would consider a dreadful breach of the proprieties. Out 
she set accordingly, a fluffy muffler wrapped round her as a pre- 
servative against the morning air, and a shady hat tilted well 
over her eyes which bore unmistakable signs of ‘tears. Added to 
the pain of old memories, the soreness left by the old wrong, and, 
more unendurable than either, was the agony of self-reproach 
which had all at once taken possession of her. But this she was 
determined to subdue, and with characteristic energy proceeded 
to take what she considered the most efficient means of doing so. 
About half-way up a certain wooded hill in the neighbourhood 
was a rustic seat placed at a sudden turn in the path so as to be 
almost invisible to the passers by ; and here, five years ago, she 
had taken leave of Basil. The recollection of her own weakness 
and his perfidy would be a wholesome subject for her morning's 
meditation, and would effectually remove the foolish regret ‘at 
having inflicted just punishment where it had been so well 
deserved. 

Her destination was soon reached, and, throwing herself upon 
the bench, she set herself about her appointed task. She would not 
spare herself, of that she was determined; she would go over the 
whole scene in her mind from the very beginning, and then she 
would think of the end of it all: if that did not thoroughly sicken 
her, nothing else would. 

He had reached the rendezvous first at that farewell meeting; 
coming up the path in haste she had seen him standing by the 
pench, eagerly on the look-out for her; he had run down to her, 
and, after the customary lover’s blandishments (pah !), they had 
slowly climbed the hill together. 

Seated side by side, and hand in hand,—her lip curled at the 
recollection,—they had talked a — deal of nonsense, as young 
lovers will. He had told her how bitter was this parting to him, 
how hard he found it to obey his father, and how unnecessary 
and cruel the restriction laid upon him, and then he had begged 
her to love and trust him during the allotted period and always 
to remain true to him. Anna blushed hotly at the thought of 
how fervently she had answered him, of how, her voice quivering 
with eagerness, she had sworn to love him, and only him, all the 
days of her life. As the time drew near for separating they had 
arranged to part there where no one could see them, ‘and no un- 
feeling comments could be made. And so, after a last farewell, 
he had left her, but pausing a moment at the turn of the path 
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and seeing her in tears he had made a step back, and then she 
had flown to meet him. Oh, heavens! how she loved him then! 

Unconsciously rising to her feet, Anna ran forward a little way 
as she had done of old, her arms outstretched, the tears running 
down her face, her breast: heav ing with sobs—ran forward as far 

as the turn of the path—to come face to face with Basil himself, 
who, in very melancholy mood, was toiling upwards. 

Her first impulse was to fly past him before he had time to 
notice her; but Basil, looking up quickly and divining her inten- 
tion, placed himself in the narrow pathway, in such a manner as 
to bar her progress. 
“ How dare you !” she cried, shaking with sobs, and her eyes 
flashing through her tears. “Have you come here to—to insult 
me ?” 

Basil was silent, his face a study of wonder and admiration, 
through which there appeared to struggle a certain dawning 
hope. 

“Let me pass!” exclaimed Anna, furiously, making a step 
forward, and then Basil stretched forth his hand, and, taking 
hers, said authoritatively, 

“You must wait a little—you cannot go down to the town 
like that.” 

She suffered him to lead her back to the bench, where, being 
seated, she endeavoured with all her oe to obtain her self- 
control. But this was at first impossible, the strain which had 
so long upheld her having relaxed, and the violent emotion of a 

little while ago, together with her present sense of humiliation, 
causing her to break down altogether. 

“ What are you doing here?” she sobbed. ‘“ How dare you be 
here? You said you were leaving yesterday.” 

“T meant to,” he said; “ and then I thought I would wait and 
say & quiet good-bye to the old place before having done with it, 
and all belonging to it, for ever. 

“Why don’t you go now then?” she cried, vehemenently. 
“ How can you bear to stop and see me like this? Go—if you 
had a spark of gentlemanly feeling you would not require to be 
told to do so.” 

But Basil did nothing of the sort ; on the contrary, he 
deliberately drew near the bench, and sat down beside her, while 
the hope in his face grew -— br ightened till it became positive 
triumph. Anna gazed at him for a moment, one hand at her 
throat, in the fruitless endeavour to save her sobs; then a fiery 
blush swept over brow and cheeks. 

“ Do you think,” she said, bitterly, “ that I am erying for you, 
that I regret what I said to you yesterday—do you dare to 
think so? On! surely nothing is wanting to complete my 
humiliation! Oh!”—in a passion of shame and anger. “Oh, why 
cannot | control myself better than to lead you to suppose 
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such a thing! Listen—do you know why I came here? I came 


that, by remembering your baseness and treachery, | might 
despise you more, loathe and detest you even more than |] did 
already és 

She broke off suddenly for, quivering under Basil’s moustache, 
she caught sight of a tender, triumphant, but distinctly amused 
smile. 

Furious at the sight she tried to speak, to express her scorn 
and indignation more fully, but conflicting emotions choked her 
utterance. 

Basil waited quietly; he could afford to wait now, for, after 
what he had seen, he felt himself master of the situation. 

At last she grew calmer, and then he spoke. 

“Anna,” he said, “I thank Heaven that I was prompted to 
come here this morning; had I gone as I intended yesterday 
I should all my life have remembered you as a sort of iceberg— 
and now ‘ 

“Now ?” she repeated, drawing up her head in the endeavour 
to regain her old stateliness. 

“Now I have found you—a very womanly woman; you 
deceived me once, Anna—you can never do so again.” 

“Tt is like you to twit me so,” she replied, quickly. “Only you 
would be unmanly enough to take advantage of a weakness for 
which I shall despise myself all my life. Do you suppose I am 
breaking my heart because I love you—yow ? No; Lam cy- 
ing because I have no heart to break—I am crying for myself, 
for my youth which you spoilt, for that power of loving which ] 
once possessed and which is now gone for ever. Yes, I lied 
yesterday when I said my love for you had been child’s play—it 
was not child’s play ; it was as true and deep and tender a love as 
woman ever had for man. But it is all gone—gone! and [I shall 
never love any one any more.” 

Again her voice quivered and tears stood on the long dark 
lashes, and then Basil rose and stood in frout of her, speaking 
slowly and deliberately,— 

“ Anna, I do not believe you. I believe you love me still.” 

She gazed at him, too much insulted and astonished for the 
moment to reply 

“JT do,” asseverated Basil ; “no woman could ever love like that 
and then get over it. If you spoke untruly yesterday, so did I: 
I said my “love had been real love, only it wavered for a moment 
—now I say it wasn’t—or it couldn’t have wavered at all—but I 

agree with you that yours is. My belief is, Anna, that you love 
me now, only you will not own it.” 

She looked up at him, mastered by his tone, but still endeavour- 
ing to fight against him and herself. 

“This is the most preposterous she began, and then 
stopped short as Basil took her hand and looked fixedly at her. 
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Well, in some inexplicable fashion, an unexpected ally came 
to Basil’s assistance; neither more nor less than the very heart 
the existence of which had been so stoutly denied. It backed up 
Basil so vigorously, and so cordially endorsed the truth of what 
he said that poor Anna found herself quite powerless between 
them. And so it came to pass that when, suddenly abandoning 
his calm argumentative tone, he fell to pleading earnestly, 
appealing to the memory of the love that had once been—that 
was still—so strong within her, all her stern resolves melted 
away. 

‘If I cannot love you, Basil,” she said, “at least—I can love 
nobody else!” 


M, E. FRANCIS. 
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A WOMAN’S WALKING TOUR 
By R. G. BARTLETT. 


In spite of everything we decided to go for a walking tour. 

Were we — That I should not like to say, as I do 
not know the exact definition of the term “lady ;” but we were 
educated aati and we met nearly everywhere with extreme 
kindness and consideration. 

Were we sisters? No—that is, we were not children of the 
same mother; but we were sisters in spirit,—we sympathised 
on most questions; we were quite sure of each other, and we 
agreed perfectly. 

Were we young? No, we were not young—that is, we were 
well out of our teens ; we were in our twenties ; but we felt very 
young indeed, and we set out quite determined to have a most 
delightful week. 

Of course the difficult matter was to start. 

All our friends (we had friends) were against the step; ow 
grandmothers, our mothers, our fathers, our aunts, our uncles, 
never had heard of such a thing before. Did we know, said ow 
male relatives, the great dangers to which unprotected females 
were exposed ¢ 

Yes, we knew very well, and we also knew that young women 
in their twenties could take care of themselves; but we w rhispered 
to each other afterwards that we did not think it spoke well for 
the morals of England if two decently behaved young women 
could not walk over the country alone without having to expect 
and avoid dangers. 

Did we know, said our female relatives, anything ‘about the 
extreme delicacy of the female a wy on 

Yes, we knew a little about that too; we thought the femal 
constitution not quite so delicate as was generally supposed; wé 
thought, perhaps, that hurdle-racing, or the high-jump, or very 
violent exercise of that kind might be injurious to the de licate 
female constitution, but we thought that a moderate amount of 
walking would not be hurtful—at least, we were determined tc 
try it 

“Well, don’t blame us,” said all the female relatives im & 
chorus, “if you are ill for the rest of your lives; we know many 
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women who have had to lie on their backs until their last day 
because they once overwalked.” 

We said we had heard of those cases before, and we started, 
knowing that if our little fingers ached during the few years 
immediately following our tour it haps be put down to that 


week of walking. We swore to each other that if anything ailed 
us for twelve months after our expedition we would mention it 
to no one but each other; we certainly would not blame our 
female relatives if any illness overtook us; we would simply 


force the spirit to conquer the flesh, and say nothing about it. 

Notwithstanding our determination, these frequent warnings 
and shakings of the head made us a little careful. If one of us 
had during the week a stitch in the side, she looked at the 
other gravely, and said, “Do you think I am overdoing it, and 
that I shall have to lie on my back for the rest of my life ?” 
And if we saw a solitary man in the distance, we said, “ Here’s 
a tramp ; let us put our rings in our pockets, and make him think 
we are tramps too;” and then we swore never to leave each 
other, but to die together if need be. As a rule the tramp turned 
out to be a farm labourer, who said, “ Good-mornin’; foine daay,” 
to which we replied che — and went on our way rejoicing. 

We bore the names of Betsey and Belinda: these were not our 
real names; but I, anxious to find a suitable appellation for my 
much _prized friend, racked my brains for a sufficiently high- 
sounding title, and finally hit upon Belinda as wholly satisfactory. 
My frie nd did not seem to like the name, to my intense surprise, 
and said if I called her Belinda she should call me Betsey. It 
did not seem to me that Betsey and Belinda were at all parallel 
names. Betsey was the name of a housemaid, while Belinda was 
a fitting title for a noble and honourable woman. But it was 
no good arguing this matter with Belinda; she either did not 
or would not see it, and so I put up meekly with the title of 
Betsey. 

We started, each with a knapsack on her back, from Chester- 
field, on a Tuesday morning early in September. We carried our 
mackintoshes as dress-improvers ; we found them a little warm, 
but convenient, as they formed a shelf to rest our knapsacks upon, 
and thus prevented the straps from hurting our shoulders. We 
thought first of all that we would spend our nights in little 
country cottages, for the sake of economy, but we soon changed 
our plans. At Chestertiel 1 we inquired of a woman in a small 
draper’s shop concerning accommodation for the night. This 
kind-hearted women offered to take us in herself for three 
shillings, saying, that “she ’ad been in the dressmakin’ erself, 
and knew what it was to ‘ave no place of a night to lay ‘er ‘ead, 
and seein’ as we looke d respectable, and not fast, she would be 
glad to ’ave us.” We thanked her, and went straight to the 
Station Hotel, where we were extremely well lodged for the 
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same price as the shop woman asked, and ever after that we 
went to the best inn in the place where we found ourselves 
at night, finding it the cheapest thing we could possibly do. 

On Tuesday we walked to Chatsworth, and after seeing the 
stately palace and grounds we drove to Rowsley. We were a 
little tired, it being our first day ; so having stifled our feelings 
of compunction we clambered to the top of an omnibus. I was 
very much afraid of being upset, never having been on the top 
of an omnibus before, and the road bei ing steep; but Belinda 
whispered words of encouragement in my ear, and we reached 
Rowsley safely, where we had a good tea, after which we started 
again for Bakewell. On our way we passed Haddon Hall, that 
most superb of English mansions; it was worth a walk of sixteen 
miles to see that beautiful sight. We went over the grand old 
place, and came away rejoicing that we were Englishwomen, and 
had started on a walking tour. At Bakewell we were told that 
the Red Lion was the place to go to for the night ; accordingly 
we went there, and asked for a double-bedded room, which was 
given us. Evidently the people of the Red Lion were not used 
to visitors of the fair sex; they stared at us a good deal, and 
could not quite seem to make us out. We took off our knap- 
sacks, and then went round the village, returning about eight, 
to find our beds not yet made. We were taking off our boots, 
when, with no warning whatever, the door burst open suddenly, 
and a quantity of bed- clothes were flung in, followed by a rough- 
looking girl, who said, “ Didn’t know you’d come bac k so soon— 
heh !” 

We stared, and said we liked to go to bed early, to which the 
girl replied,— 

“ When I goes aout, I loike to stay till leven—heh ! 

Then she began flinging the bed-clothes about so wildly that | 
supposed she was mad ; and knowing one must try to appease 
lunatics, I offered to help her make the beds, to which she replied,— 

“No, yer needn’t—heh !” 

However, I insisted, and she left the room in a good temper, 
and we felt we had gained the girl over to our side, supposing 
anything happened, and we felt by no means safe in the Red 
Lion. Welocked the door. Belinda examined the beds carefully 
to see if the tops would come down upon us, or if the bedsteads 

might descend suddenly through the floor into another room ; and 
having made ourselves tolerably sure that the beds were all right, 
we went to sleep. About ten we were awakened by a frightful 
row, a stamping of feet, a clinking of glasses, and snatches of 
songs. We came to the conclusion at last that we were over the 
smoking-room, and prepared for disturbed slumbers. Suddenly 
there was a lull, and then one voice was heard singing a W reird 
song, consisting of forty verses. When it was over there were 
shouts of “’Ear, ‘ear!” “We'll ’ave it again!” and then to our 
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horror we had it again. No, we did not like the night spent in 
the Red Lion. 

We were met by a young woman the next morning, who 
said she hoped we should not mind having breakfast with two 
centlemen who had just come in, as there was no other room. 
We said we did not mind, and entered the room, where we met the 
men, whose expressions said distinctly, “ Here are the young ladies 
with whom we were asked if we should mind having breakfast.” 
And Belinda, to my disgust, burst into a subdued fit of laughter, 
I was horrified! I saw her back shake, and heard her snigger ! 
| made a desperate effort to preserve our dignity ; and struggling 
to ke ep a straight face, | seized the first thing that came to. hand, 
and offered Belinda the men’s bread-and-butter. She said between 
her paroxysms, “I think that doesn’t belong to us; that is theirs.” 
[ begged their pardon, and was glad to have something definite 
to laugh at, as circumstances were getting too much forme. The 
breakfast was not good—-nothing in the Red Lion was good. We 
were glad to leave it, and start again on our walk. We discovered 
afterwards that the Rutland Arms would have pleased us better 
than the Red Lion. 

We were fresh, and the morning was fresher. So we looked 
forward with pleasure to another day like the last. We 
walked from Bakewell to Castleton on Wednesday, meeting 
with no mishaps at all, but only with pleasant surprises and 
exquisite bits of scenery. Sometimes we walked for an hour 
without exchanging a remark, and during one of these periods of 
silence I was startled b y hearing Belinda’s cheery voice saying, 

‘Hullo, Bob! Dear old fellow! How are you?” I looked round, 
expecting to see her in the arms of ert ‘second or third <a 
but no; she was only stroking a horse’s nose. I asked her by 
what right she ealled the horse | yy his Christian name, and how 
she knew his name was Bob ! ‘To which she replied, that there 
was always less doubt about the Christian name of a horse than 
about his surname, that all horses were christened Bob—at least 
ali the horses she had ever known were called Bob, and she always 
intended to call a horse Bob and me Betsey. I suggested that it 
might be advisable for her to have a good reason for the names 
she gave to dumb animals and women, and showed forth again 
the reason why I called her Belinda ; but she said she did not care 
about reasons; she preferred to act from impulse and not from 
reason—at any rate while she was on her walking tour. I said 
no more, but felt somehow that I had had the worst of it. We 
walked along again of — till | was again roused by the 
words, “ Hullo, Bob, old fellow! Dear old fellow! How are you?” 

We put up at ag Castle ‘when we reached Castleton. We 
saw the ruins of the ancient home of the Peverils, and went 
through the Peak Cavern before dinner. The guide of the Peak 
Cavern greatly amused us. He informed us that he often took 
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parties of a hundred through the cavern ; and, pS ee for- 
getting the number of the present party, he yelled all information 
about the cave into our ears as loudly as though we had been 
a hundred women instead of two. We dined at ‘the Castle with 
two strange gentlemen—an elderly gentleman and his son. 
Having our meals at the same table with strange men always 
made us feel that we were doing something a little out of the 
common; but these gentlemen were kind to us, and offered to 
take our knapsacks for us the next day in their carriage, as they 
were driving in the same direction as we proposed to walk. We 
accepted this kindness gratefully, looking forward to our walk 
with no burdens on our backs. After dinner we considered our 
financial position, and we found our money was getting short; 
and so, looking at our maps, we saw a place called Also -le-Dale, 
written in large letters, at about twenty-five miles distant from 
Castleton, as near as we could guess. Belinda wrote at once to 
a friend asking her to send us money to the post-office, Alsop-le- 
Dale, by Friday evening, when we hoped to arrive the re. This 
made us feel happy; and, not being over the smoking-room, we 
slept well and comfortably at the Castle. We meant to go to 
Hayfield on Thursday, and after having seen the Blue John 
Mine, and having walked through the Winnatts—almost the 
finest piece of scenery in Derbyshire—we set off for that 
village. We felt rather tired of the highroad, and so turned off 
into a by-path, directed by a sign-post at the corner bearing 
the words “To Hayfield.” I recommend any other female pedes- 
trians who may follow our example to keep to the highroad as 
much as possible. There is some hope of seeing even a highway - 
man on a public road; but among strange hills and brooks, with 
no footpath for a ouide, the feeling of loneliness is ap palling. 
We started saying “how delightful it was to be all alone with 
Nature, with no signs of a habitati on, and with no sound of a 
train; but what would we not have given after a little while to 
see smoke in the distance, or to hear the hum of voices, even the 
voices of brigands. 

3elinda, though fond of horses, was afraid of cows ;— but I, 
being no great lover of horses, had no fear of cows. I told her 
that the fact of being afraid of cows and — of horses was @ 
proof that her mind ‘could not be rightly balanced, and this | 
proclaimed still more loudly on that me morable walk to Hayfield, 
when she proposed walking back for miles rather than go through 
a field of cows. I said it could not be; ; 1 would go first and sh 
must follow, which she did after much persuasion. We wandered 
on by the help of map and compass; we clambered over gates, 
crossed brooks, and climbed hills for miles, and saw no sign of a 
human being ; occasionally a sheep, seeing us, stared for a moment, 
and then ran away ina fright. Still we kept on, imagining that 
our “lodging would be on the cold ground” that night at any 
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rate, but saying nothing to lower eac “h other’s spirits, At the end 

f about ten miles, we caught sight of a boy in the distance. What 
1 joy that boy wastous! How we loved that boy! How bravely, 
forgetting all our fatigue, we ran half- way down the Kinder Scout 
to come within hearing distance! How delighted we were to be 
told we were right (thanks to map and compass), and only three 
miles from Hayfield! We then told each other how terribly 
rightened we had been all through the day; but, now it was over, 
we thought we had never been for such an exquisite walk before. 
We had a meal at Hayfield, and walked afterwards to Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, where we put up at the King’s Arms. The King’s 
Arms were very comfortable—more comfortable than I should 
have expected them to be; but Belinda had a fright there. We 
went to bed about 7.30, being tired out after the lonely walk 
ver the hills; and 1 was awakened suddenly by a very peculiar 


ioise ; it sounded like a saw cutting through something. I 
wondered if some one was trying to cut through the bolt, when I 
heard Belinda call from her bed, “ Betse y, the top of my bed is 


ming down! Finding Belinda frightened, my courage rose, 
and I got out of bed and lighted the candle. The top of Belinda’s 
bed was not coming down, neither was the bolt of our door being 
sawn through; and, on looking at my watch, I found the hour 
was just 10.15; so we came to the conclusion that a bed was 
being prepared in the next room for a late arrival, and being 
pushed backwards and forwards in the process. We laug] ed 
ape at our fright, got into our beds again, and slept soundly 
till 7.30. We had a large breakfast of lamb chops on Friday 
norning, and started for ‘Sheodadal vid Buxton, with six 
illings and elevenpence halfpenny in our pockets between us. 
Our beds and breakfasts always cost us six shillings; and this 
thought we ought to save in case we should not arrive at 
Alsop in “the evening, as we intended ; so we had only eleven- 
: halfpenny for the d vy —that is, for lunch and tea and dinner 
two. This was not too large an allowance; but with the 
present remembrance of lamb chops, we thought we should want 
or nothing. Buxton was six miles from Chapel; and when we 
reached it we had almost forgotten those lamb chops, and thought 
we must have more food before starting on an unknown road. 
We therefore spent sixpence on bread and eggs beaten up in 
milk, we bought three-} nny worth of cream cheese to eat with 
dry biscuits we had in our knapsacks, and then we had only 
twopence halfpenny left 
‘o one in Buxton knew the way to Alsop-le-Dale ; so we 
ced on towards Hartington, thinki ing we could be directed 
urately later on. The day was clear, but windy ; the road was 
ineven, as roads in Derbyshire are apt to be; and we, too, 
got away from the habitations of men. When we had 
| for some miles along this uninteresting road, we asked 
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some people, who chanced to pass in a cart, how far it was to the 
nearest village. “About ‘leven miles,” was the curt reply; and 
the cart rolled by, leaving us alone with the prospect of eleven 
miles of highroad before us. Presently we came to a little 
house, more like a barn than anything else, and we knocked and 
asked the woman who opened the door the name of the nearest 
village. “There ain’t no villages at all about ‘ere; the nearest 
place is either Derby or Ashborne.” We thanked her, and then 
trudged on, agreeing that the lonely walk to Hayfield over hills 
and brooks was more interesting than the present tramp along 
a bare and uneven high-road. After some time we came to an 
inn. We could not afford to have any tea, but we were informed 
that after four miles we should come to Newhaven. We reached 
Newhaven. at five o'clock, and found it consisted only of 
wayside inn ; there was no village there at all; but we said that 
no matter what happened we must have a meal before attempting 
to go farther. We had cold beef, tea, and bread, and marmalade, 
for which we were charged three shillings and sixpence, to pay 
for which we had to break into our six shillings, put aside { for 
our beds and breakfast, supposing our money should not turn 
up. So we had two shillings and eightpence halfpen ny left,—not 
enough to pay for our beds at the Ne whaven inn ; and if we should 
not happen to find our money awaiting us at Alsop, we should 
be in rather an uncomfortable position. We asked the people at 
the Newhaven inn how far it was to Alsop. 

“Four miles,” was the reply. 

“Ts there a comfortable inn there ?” 

“No, miss; there’s only two farmhouses at Alsop; it isn't 
anything of a village.” 

“Ts there not a post-office there ?” 
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“Oh lor’ ! no, miss ; nothing at all at Als Pp but two f: farmhouses.” 
“ What is pra cnn of the nearest post town to Alsop ? 
# Piotmem 18. the nearest, place.” 





“ Must all letters go to P before being carried to Alsop ?” 
“ Yes, miss; they ‘all goes there first. 

“ How far is it to P 

“ Just about four miles.” 

“Ts there an inn there ?”’ 

“Oh yes ; there’s everything you can want there.” 

So there we went, thinking that perhaps we might stop any 
letters for us before they were sent on to Alsop. On the way 
we speculated as to what we should do if the money should not 
turn up at all; and we entered P at 7.30, just after dusk, in 
rather low spirits. 

im, A country village is a very strange thing at dusk. Everything 
i. is quiet ; only a few rustics are to be seen loite ring in the middle 
» of the road, or leaning against their cottage walls; here and 
aa there a light shines through a little window, showing that 
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some one inside the house is still awake, but there are no further 
signs of life at all. 

We went at once to the post-office, where we discovered no 
letters had come for us. Our hearts sank within us. We told 
the man that we were expecting letters directed to Alsop-le- 
Dale, and that if they came the next morning he was not to send 
them on; and then we asked about lodging for the night. 
He said there was the Wheatsheaf. Perhaps the people there 
would take us in. Then we asked the names of the clergyman 
and doctor, in case the Wheatsheaf should fail us. We were 
told the doctor was away, and that the clergyman’s name was 
June. “But it ain’t no good goin’ to ‘im; for the people at 
the Rectory is gentlefolk, and wouldn’t think of takin’ of 
yer in.” 

We smiled and thanked him, and said we would try the 
Wheatsheaf. At the Wheatsheaf the people simply turned 
their backs on us, and said, “ No, we've no room to spare ’ere. 
Can’t take yer in ’ere.” 

We turned away, and determined to go and ask the clergyman 
to recommend us to a decent lodging. We put on our gloves ; and 
Belinda finding a visiting card in _ pocket, we walked boldly 
to the front door and asked for Mr. June. 

Mr. June did not appear, but Mra, June did; and never shall we 
forget her.. We told her that we had w alked more than twenty 
miles that day—in fact, we had walked from Chapel-en-le-Frith— 
and unfortunately had arrived at P— at dusk, and could not 
find any place to lodge. \Vould she kindly recommend us to a 
decent lodging. 

“Will they not take you in at the Wheatsheaf?” said Mrs. 
June, after innumerable questions as to our abode, our object in 
walking, etc., ete. 

“No; ; they simply turned their backs upon us there, and said 
they could not take us in.’ 

“Oh, really! That is very odd. My brother, Captain Jones, 
always puts up at the Wheatsheaf w hen he stays with us, and 
there is never any difficulty about it.’ 

We said we could not account for that fact ; all we knew was 
that they refused to take us in. Then Mr. June appeared, and 
asked us where we came from; and after a few more remarks he 
said to his wife in an undertone, “ Have you asked these ladies to 
have some refreshment?” But she, ignoring the remark, said to 
us, “ And have you really walked from Chapel to-day. Itisa very 

long way.” We replied in the affirmative; and then again Mr. 
June said in an undertone to his wif a," Could we not put these 
ladies up ourselves ? ” 

And again the lady ignored the remark, turned her back 
slightly upon her husband, and said, “ And would they not really 
put you up at the Wheatsheaf?” 
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“No; there is illness there,” said Mr. June, interrupting her, 
“They could not possibly take them in.” 

“Qh, really ! Idid not know. Then there is Mrs. Ramsbottom’s, 
I think you might go there,” said Mrs. June. 

“There is illness there too,” said her husband. 

“Qh, really! I did notknow. Then there is Mrs. Maddox, ow 
schoolmistress. [ think she would make you very comfortable, | 
will.send my son with you to show you the way to her cottage.” 

The son appeared—a little boy of about nine, as supercilious as 
his mother. 

“This is my son; he will take you to the door,” said Mrs. June. 
“Good evening.” And then to her son, “Come back quickly, 
darling. I don't like you to be out late.” 

Mrs. Maddox kindly took us in, and turned out of her own 
comfortable bedroom that we might have the best accommodation 
at her disposal. She said afterwards that she had thought in 
the first place that we were relatives of Mrs. June, as we had 
mentioned that lady’s name to her, and she felt we had taken her 
in rather as we proved to be perfect strangers; but still she was 
very kind to us, and the memory of her careful attention will 
linger in our minds as long as the memory of Mrs. June’s haughti- 
ness and unique hospitality. 

When we were alone we anathematised Mrs. June’s conduct 
severely. We said we would never have believed that any woman 
could have behaved so strangely if we had not had personal evidence 
of it. We believed that if we had been what is termed “poor 
people” the “son” would not have been sent to show us the 
way ; but as we worked a good deal among factory girls in ou! 
own town, we were glad to have experienced some of the 
difficulties to which they are constantly exposed. This we con- 
sidered one of the chief benefits of our walking tour. 

I felt almost inclined to change my mind about the equality of 
the sexes, and had I not had a little logical training, and therefore 
knew that one must not argue from the particular to the general, 
I should have done so, for Mr. June would have been kind to us 
had his wife let him; but she, the clergyman’s wife and his 
supposed helpmate, the should-be “sister of mercy” and “ lady 
bountiful,” refused to be kind to us. True, she did what we 
asked her; but her whole manner was so intensely disagreeable 
that we determined, whatever happened, even if our money should 
not appear the next day, not to go again for help to the clergy- 
man’s wife. This clergyman’s wife seemed to have no share in 
her husband’s work; she did not know there was illness at the 
Wheatsheaf, or at Mrs. Ramsbottom’s; it was Mr. June who 
knew about the villagers and their troubles; and I, naturally 
rather sceptical, said, with Shylock, “‘Oh, Father Abraham! what 
these Christians are!” Belinda perfectly agreed with me on the 
subject of Mrs. June, and we both stormed about it till we could 
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ach storm no longer, and then went to bed. Before going to bed we 
tried to think what we should do supposing no money should be 
fae at the post-office in the morning. The — feasible plan seemed 

to be that, if our night's lodging cost more than half a crown, 

we should leave our belongings “at Mis, Meddeaia walk to Ash- 
0) borne (a distance of six miles), pawn my watch there, ‘and then come 
J back and pay, and get on our way late in the day. This would be 
| inconvenient ; but we could think of no better plan; for if we 
- telegraphed to Belinda’s banker, or to any relative for money 

(supposing that to be possible from P ), we should have 
mo to stay where we were till Monday, as posts are few in the 
of country ; and we did not look forward to staying at P all 

through Saturday and Sunday. Finally, we slept,as we were 
an tired, and did not wake till Mrs. Maddox came to us in the 
morning. 
an And what would you have thought if I had brought the 
p olic ‘eman in to see you last night ,”” said Mrs. Maddox. 

“A policeman! What for?” I said, feeling that we were having 
‘as rather a-bad time. 

Well, the people in the village said they were quite sure you 
were up to no good, that only three days ago two young women 
came into the village after dark and wanted to find a lodging, and 
they said it did not look well for young women to come in after 








- dark and have no place to go to. Elizabeth said if she were me 

ea she wouldn't sle ep in 7. house with you, and at any rate she 

or would lock you in; but I said I was sure you were all right, and 

he [ should treat you a [ should like to be treated myself.” 

™ We thanked her, but felt how extre mely awkward it would be 

he for us if our money did not turn up in time, and if Mrs. Maddox 

y | ; 

i- should charge us more than half a crown’for our bed. We did 
not tell Mrs. Maddox what we felt, but we refused to have a 

ol 


breakfast, saying we had all we wanted in our knapsacks; so she 
~ left us, thinking, I feel sure, that the oddest thing about us was 


u, the refusal of breakfast. We made ourselves some beef tea (we 
us carried a pot of Liebig and a small spirit stove), and ate two 
- tomatoes which we happened to have a and carefully left the 
ly skins, hoping to make Mrs. Maddox believe that we had had a 
ve large bre akfast : we also shook every crumb from our knapsacks 
le on to the table, to aid the deception. As Belinda had been tho 
\d spoke swoman the night | efore, 1t was my turn in the MOTRING, SO 
y [ went down very nervously t to ask how much we owed for our 
in 


lodging. 
1€ “T should not like you to pay anything at all,” said our kind- 
LO hearted hostess. 


y “But we should prefer to pay,” I said, losing a good deal of my 
M hervousness, “ we * seat S pay wherever we 90.” 

7 “Well, if you would really rather pay, if it would make you 
( 


feel more comfortable, I will say a shilling.” 


36 A 7 
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“ But that surely is not enough; we have never paid so little 
before ;” I said, all my nervousness gone. 

“JT would really rather not take any more,’ said Mrs. Maddox; 
“that will quite repay me foranything I have done ;”’ and I felt 
I could not press more upon her against her will. Then Mrs. 
Maddox called in Elizabeth, the one of her neighbours who had 
made the greatest objection to our presence in the village the 
night before, and said to her, “Here is one of the young ladies 
you made so much fuss about last night.” 

“Don’t you think I look a very harmless young woman?” | 
said, turning to her. 

“ Lor’, yes, miss!” curtseying deeply, “and yer mustn’t moind 
anythink I said about yer. But yer see yer never can tell ; yer 
do ’ear such terrible things nowadays, and I thought maybe yer 
might be runaway boardin’ -school girls; but I’m sure I beg yer 
pardon, miss, mistakin’ yer.” This with another deep curtsey. 

I laughed aloud at the idea of “runaw ay boarding-school girls,” 
and the sound of my mirth brought Be linda downstairs quickly. 

“Here is the other runaway boarding-school girl,” I said ; and 
Elizabeth, looking very uncomfortable, curtseyed again, and said, 
“Yer see, one does ’ear of such dreadful things nowadays, and 
only three nights ago two young women came in the after dark 
and wanted to put up in the village, and it don’t look at all well 
for young women to come in after dark, and ’ave ne’er a place to 


gO to.” 


“But did they not pay?” I said. 

“Ah, yes, bless yer; they paid well; all they was asked, and 
more ‘an they was asked. But,all the same, it don’t look well for 
young women to be comin’ in after dark, and ‘ave ne'er a place 
to go to;” and with a last curtsey she departed. 

We talked to Mrs. Maddox, and said we should like to stay 
with her till post time, and this she kindly allowed. 

She talked to us about her grand-daughter, to whom she was 
anxious to give a good education, and asked us to hear her (the 
erand- -daughter) play the piano, which we were glad to do, out of 
oratitude for all Mrs. Maddox’ kindness. Then Belinda played 
and I sang, and then the postman came and said there was a 
registered letter at the post-office. I wanted to rush off im- 
mediately, so great was my delight; but it was Belinda this time 
who tried to keep up our dignity, and she sat on quietly and 
continued to talk for some time to Mrs. Maddox, as though it were 
a matter of no importance to her whether money was waiting for 
us or not. Finally, I got her away, and we found money “and 
other letters waiting for us. We did not like to have breakfast 
then in the village, “because we thought every one would know 
we had had no money before; so we contented ourselves with 
biscuits bought at a neighbouring shop, and we walked out of 
p—-_, watched by the policeman, who had come (so we supposed) 
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to assure himself that we were not “runaway boarding-school 
cirls. 

The next village was Tissington, four miles from P——. 
Thither we walked in search of breakfast ; but finding we could 
cet none there, we had to trudge on to the Blue Bell, another 
mile ahead. We were terribly “hungry, but poached eggs and 
hot coffee with delicious cream refreshed us. It was Saturday 
morning, and we meant to spend our Sunday by the Dove; so 
after breakfast we wended our way to Thorpe, the nearest village 
to Dovedale, and we put up at the Isaak Walton till Monday. 
We — walked ninety miles since we started, and were glad to 
rest by the Dove, that rippling stream, with high rocks on each 
side, some bare, some thickly covered with trees. We brought 
out our lunch, and made ourselves tea when we required it with 
nice water boiled on our little spirit stove. Some men passing 
envied our apparent happiness, and invited themselves to have 
tea with us. We took no notice, but went on calmly sipping our 
beverage. 

“ What ! ’aven’t you got no tea for us? Only tea for two 

Stern silence on our part. 

‘Well! I only ’ope you ain’t English girls, that’s all; for I 
never knew an Englishwoman yet who refused a man a cup of 
tea,” said the chief speaker, in anger at having been completely 
ignored, 

We lingered about all the afternoon, and returned to dinner 
about half-past SIX. en Sunday was peaceful and quiet. We sat 
by the Dove all the morning and afternoon, and wrote letters to 
our friends, and in the evening we went to the village church, at 
which service a baby was ch ristened, at an hour when it ought 
to have been in bed and asleep. On the morrow we walked to 
Ashborne, and took the train from there toour home. We bravely 
walked through the principal streets of our own town in the 
middle of the day, with our knapsacks on our backs, to the 
astonishment of the inhabitants. 

We were greeted with exclamations of “How well you are 
looking!” “ At least eve ry one must allow that walking agrees 
with you!” And we knew ourselves that it had agreed with us, 
that we had never before felt so well, and that we had never 
before spent such an entirely happy week. We recommend all 
our friends who are suffering from any ailment, mental or physical, 
to try the remedy of a w: king , tour through North Derbyshire. 
R. G. BARTLETT. 
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THE NOVELISTS OF 





THE RESTORATION, 


By WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON. 


THE imaginative energy of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods 
had found its principal outlet in the drama. It was on the stage, 
and through the literature of the stage, that, during the most 
brilliant period of its intellectual activity, the genius of the 
English people for the most part sought expression. The drama 
became the representative and the embodiment of the whole 
national life. In this we find all the intellectual and moral 
movements of the time gathered up and made vocal; to this we 
turn for the clearest utterance of the national mind. As Mr, 
Symonds has said: “The drama, its own original creation, stood 
to the English nation in the place of all the other arts. England 
. . . needed no esthetic outlet but the drama.” 

But little by little the close connection between the drama and 
the national life was severed ; and little by little, cut off from its 
natural associations, the former fell into a condition of decrepitude 
and decay. For many years before the Revolution the breach 
between the theatre and the people had been a gradually widening 
one; by the time the Restoration once more gave a tree rein to 
dramatic art it had become complete. No longe r appealing to the 
whole community, no longer embodying the baked | issues of 
national life, the drama was now representative of one class 
alone—of the aristocratic class, which had brought foreign 
fashions, foreign tastes, foreign morality, with it from abroad. 
The theatre of Shakespeare had been the expression of a nation’s 
energy ; the theatre of Wycherley was little more than a fashion- 
able amusement. With Puritan austerity on the one hand and 
Royalist immorality on the other, the drama was forced into an 
unnatural attitude with reference to the larger mass of the people ; 
and thus, in spite of all its brilliancy of wit, it wanted breadth 
of scope, and was for the most part lifeless, meaningless, and inane. 

Meanwhile a new taste was growing up, and a tresh outlet t was 
being found for imaginative activ ity. While the drama was 
sinking deeper and deeper into the slough of immorality, and 
before as yet any effort had been made to save it from its fate 
the basis was being laid for a class of literature which has since 
acquired unrivalled popularity, and every year continues to fill a 
larger place, if not in public estimation, at least upon our library 
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shelves. While the dramatists of the Restoration were engaged 
upon works which, fortunately, had but small influence upon the 
subsequent productions of the theatre, the novelists of the 
Restoration were planting the foundations upon which the vast 
superstructure of modern fiction was afterwards to be raised. 

So thoroughly absorbed had men been in the drama, and so 
natural had it seemed for those of imaginative power to turn 
directly to the stage, that hitherto little had been done in the 
way of fiction, Some popular stories, which had long been 
current, had been gathered up and circulated in chap-books, and 
had in many cases furnished materials for contemporary play- 
wrights. Translations also had been made from various foreign 
languages, and in this way Don Quixote and the works of 
Rabelais, Boccaccio, Montemayor, and others, had been introduced 
to English readers. Moreover, the form of fiction had been 
occasionally employed by philosophers for broaching new theories 
of life or government, as by More in the Utopia, and by Bacon 
in his New Atlantis. In addition to such efforts as these, some 
stories had been written by Greene, Lodge, and other early 
dramatists; and Lyly, with his Huphues, had come near enough 
to a work of fiction to find a place among the romance writers of 
the time. A more distinct acknowledgment must be given to 


Sir Philip Sidney—that “warbler of poetic prose,’ as Cowper 
called him. His Cowntess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, first published 
in 1590—four years after the authors too early death—may, 


perhaps, be designated as the first sustained work of prose fiction 
which had been given to English literature. But these were all 
comparatively isolated productions. The greater part of the 
intellectual energy of the time was turned into different 
channels, and it was not until after the Restoration that the real 
start in English fiction was made. 

The new taste was imported from France along with the new 
turns of speech, the new modes of living, the new fashions of 
dress, which Charles and his party brought back with them to 
their country. The style of fiction which was thus introduced 
was ill adapted to create any wide demand among English readers ; 
but, like everything French, it acquired and, for a time, enjoyed a 
certain popularity. Even that certain popularity is almost 
inexplicable to us of the present day, when we turn to the 
writings which were then offered for the amusement of the 
reading public. 

These consisted of a selection of the most celebrated French 
romances then in vogue, and particularly of the productions of 
three authors who stood in highest estimation on the other side 
of the channel—Gomberville, La Calprenéde, and Mdlle. de Scudéri. 
Immensely popular as were these works in the country of their 
production, they were almost incredibly prolix and wearisome. 
Modern readers shudder at Richardson, but Richardson is curt 
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and lightsome when compared with the authors who had held 
the day in France. Gomberville’s Polexandre in its later editions 
reached some six thousand pages ; the Cléopdtre of La Calprenéde, 
when finished, filled twelve octavo volumes ; Pharamond, written 
partly by the same author and partly by Pierre d’Ortigue de 
Vaumoriere, reached nearly the same le noth ; while the Clélie, of 
Mdlle. de Scudéri—who, in the matter of prolixity, was one of the 
oreatest of sinner s—extended to some eight thousand octavo pages. 
To the style represented by these monstrous productions, the 
title of c!assical-heroic has been applied. The plots and characters 
form the most indescribable jumble; episode within episode, 
story within story, distract the reader’s attention and weary his 
patience ; every question of probability or possibility with regard 
to dates, places, persons, events, is magnificently set at nought. 
In fine disregard of anachronism and absurdity the authors take 
us here and there about the world, throw us into the society of 
Greeks and Romans, Egyptians and Persians, Knights of the 
Round Table Paladins of Charlem lagne, and even Peruvian 
Incas. The characters, as D’Israeli said, “are a sort of beings 
made out of the old epical, the Arcadian pastoral, and _ the 
Parisian sentimentality and affectation of the days of Voiture.” 
While they confound us with their nati mR Res and astonish us 
with their adventures, they keep us duly conscious that they are, 
after all, only masquerading Frenc am a the se venteenth 
century, with the customary highflown style of conversation, and 
quite modern ideas concerning honour and love. 

Soon after the Restoration commenced a series of translations 
into English of these ponderous and vapid works. The first 
portion of Cléopdtre was issued in 1652, and a complete edition 
in1665; Cassandre appeared in English dress in 1676; while Mdlle. 
de Scudéri’s Grand Cyrus, Clélie, Zelinda, and Almahide, were 
all translated and published between 1653 and 1677. With these 
regular translations went sundry imitations, which, after the 
manner of imitations in general, re produce d with fidelity all the 
worst characteristics of the original works. liana, published in 
1661, reads almost like a burlesque of the most ridiculous features 
of the heroic style, and abounds in descriptive writing of the most 
florid and extravagant kind. Three years later came Parthenissa, 
by Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery ; a work left incomplete after the 
publication of the sixth part. This is pronounced by Dunlop, 
whose industry and patience in reading the romances of this 
period must have been little short of superhuman, to be the best 
work of the description ; and most readers will probably be more 
ready to accept his judgment than to undertake its verification. 

Both Eliana and Parthenissa were broken off abruptly—the 
latter in the middle of one of its most interesting situations. 
This fact is significant, and probably shows that, after a short 
time, but little encouragement was given to this exotic wer of 
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writing. Indeed, the classic-heroic romance could not be other- 
wise than ephemeral. It had no hold upon the times. Its plots 
were uninteresting; its style diffuse. It represented a type of 
life which neither partook of the characteristics of existing types 
nor re-embodied types which had passed away. It presented no 
practical ideal, as the romances of chivalry had done ; it appealed 
to no temporary craze, as had been the case with the pastoral 
romances of an earlier date. An ill-concocted and spiritless jumble 
of the one and the other, it had the significance of neither, and was 
out of harmony with an age in which chivalry had degenerated 
into empty gallantry, and playing at pastoral simplicity had ceased 
to be a popular amusement. We can to some extent understand 
how, with all its drawbacks, it had sueceeded at the Court of 
Louis XIV.; but when we call to mind the character of those 
among whom it made its appearance in this country the wonder 
is, not that it should so soon have passed out of fashion, but that 
it should ever have been in fashion at all.”* 

“Romances in France—” says Mrs. Manley, in the introductory 
address to the reader in her Secret History of Queen Zarah— 


for a long time been 1 Diversion and Amusement of the whole World; the 
.. . have read these Works with a most surprising Greediness; but that 
Fury is very much abated, and they are all fallen off from this Distraction. The 
Little Histories of this kind have taken Place of Romances, whose Prodigious 
N er of Volumes were sufficient to tire and satiate such whose Heads were most 
led with those Notions . . . These little pieces, which have banished Romances, 
‘much more agreeable to Brisk and impetuous Humour of the English, wh 
ave naturally no Taste for long-winded Performances, for they have no soone1 
begun a Book than they desire to see the End of it.” 


These remarks enable us to understand how the new fiction— 
the fiction in which, in spite of all adventitious differences, we can 
still see the beginnings of the modern novel—arose to take the 
place of the Anglo-French romance, which had been tried, and 
tried without success. The “little Histories,” to which Mrs. 
Manley refers, grew up by a natural process of reaction against 
the “ prodigious number of volumes” into which the old romances 
had run. Nor was it in measure only that a change was made. 
The novel of the Restoration, properly so called, differed, as we 
shall see, from its predecessors not only in length, but also in 
subject-matter and style. While the shadow-land of romance 
was finally forsaken, lengthy descriptions, multifarious episodes, 
wearisome discourses, and needless tortuosities of plot, were also 
left behind. Real life now formed the basis of narrative, and 
crispness of narration became the writer’s principal aim. 

The two representative novelists of the Restoration are Mrs. 
Manley and Mrs, Behn, and it isto them that we must here alimost 


* A few of these romances seem to have gained some genuine popularity, and to 
have retained it much longer than might have been expected. Pepys thought 
Cassandra better reading than Hudibras. This work, with Cleopatra, The Grand 
Cyrus, and Clelia, was on Leonora’s shelves (Spectator, No. 37); while favourable 


mention was made of Pharamond as late as 1711 (Spectator No. 92). 
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entirely confine ourselves. Other writers there were, of course, 
whose work belongs to much the same order, and exhibi its the same 
general characteristics as theirs. But it must be understood that in 
turning our attention to the works of fiction produced during 
this period, we do so more on account of their historic interest 
than from any intrinsic merit which they possess. Hence it 

sufficient if we can study the general character of Restoration 
fiction in a few typical works; and the writings of the two 
ladies I have named are undoubtedly the best for this purpose. 

One remark it is, perhaps, worth while to make in passing. It 
is curious to observe that that province of literature so long now 
regarded as their peculiar possession, should so early have been 
seized upon by members of the female sex. When we remember 
the large part played by women in the development of the 
novel of to- day it is certainly interesting to find that it is in the 
works of two women that we can best study the beginnings of 
modern English fiction. 

Of these two women, we will take first Mrs. Manley; who, 
though second alike in order of date and in order of merit, gives 
us the general traits of the fiction of her time in such broad out- 
lines, that she may conveniently serve as an introduction to her 
sister novelist. 

Mrs. De la Riviere Manley—‘“poor Mrs. Manley,’ as Swift 


called her in the Jowrnal to watage renin anything but a peaceful 
life. It seems to be the custom of literary biograp] to begin 
their works by stating that the one of authors Sie m furnish 
exciting di tails ; and then to go on to add that their particular 
heroes are exceptions to the rule. Certainly, Mrs. Manley was an 
exception, if rule indeed it be—which I think is open to question. 


She herself has given us some account of her life and a we ntures 
in different portions of her Atalantis, a d more particularly in The 
History of Rwella—an autobiogr: aphy pub lis] hed in 1714, under 
the ps seudor 1ym of Sir Charles Lovemore. There is no need for 
us to follow her through all her experiences, which, though often 
lively, ee seldom of a very edifying character. It will be sufficient 
to give a brief outline of her career. She was born in Guernsey 
about the year 1677: her father, Sir Roger Manley, being, as 1s 
generally stated, governor—or, as seems more probable, deputy- 
covernor—of that island. Accor ling to her own account she grew 
up into a sharp, impressionable girl, “who, receiving a good educa- 
tion, early gave signs of wit and intelligence bey ond that which, 
at that time, was considered the fair endowment of her sex. Her 
misfortunes began early. Her parents died when she was still 
young, and she “fell into the hands of a male cousin, w ho, unfortu- 
nately, became enamoured of her. This man was marrie d already, 
but he pretended that his wife was dead; and Rivella, deceived by 
his protestations, entered into a secret marriage with him. After 
a while the truth came out. No longer able to conceal the real 
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state of the case, her scoundrelly husband deserted her; and she 
was left to shift for herself as best she might. About this time 
she gained the patronage of the Duchess of Cleveland, one of 
Charles II.’s mistresses, in attendance upon whom she remained 
during some six months. But the Duchess was a woman of fickle 
temper. She grew tired of Mrs. Manley; and, by pretending that 
she had discovered her in an intrigue with her son, found an 
excuse to dismiss her. It was now that Mrs. Manley seems to 
have taken up the pen in earnest. Her tragedy, The Royal 
Mistress, acted in 1696, proved so successful that she found herself 
courted by all the wits and witlings of the day; and for some 
years, as a consequence, she spent her time principally in getting 
out of one intrigue into another. Nevertheless she found oppor- 
tunity to write and produce her Secret Memovrs and Manners of 
Several Persons of Quality, from the New Atalantis—a work 
which, under the most thinly disguised names, satirized in the 
most violent and outspoken manner those who had brought about 
the Revolution. The production was so effective that the printer 
was apprehended, but Mrs. Manley—who, as Swift put it, “had 
cenerous principles for one of her sort ’””—would not allow him to 
suffer in her behalf. She appeared before the Court of King’s 
Bench, and declared herself sole ly responsible ; maintaining, more- 
over, “with unaltered constancy, that the whole work was mere 
invention, without any cynical allusion to real characters.’ 
Mrs. Manley, indeed, seems to have cared more about getting her 
printer out of the scrape than about sticking too solemnly to the 
truth ; oa in addition to the evidently satirical intention of the 
book, we know that she made its publication the basis of an 
appeal to the Ministry. In his Journal to Stella, Swift tells us 
how he met Mrs. Manley at the house of Lord Peterborough ; 


and adds that she was there “soliciting him to get some pension 
or reward for her service in the cause, by writing her Atalantis.”+ 
However, after a short period of confinement and sundry 


appearances before the court, Mrs. Manley was allowed to go 
free, and the matter dropped through. After this adventure - 
produced several dramatic pieces, wrote some pamphlets of 
political kind; and for some time conducted the : en ii 
which had been then relinquished by Swift. Indeed, she seems 
to have remained active to the end of her life. She died, aged 
about 47, in 1724, at the house of John Barber, an alderman of the 
City of London, with whom it is supposed she had for some time 
past been living. 
ap ohmaecn: as she herself tells us, Mrs. Manley was fat, and 
face had been early marked by the smallpox; notwithstanding 
whic th defects, it would seem, her attractiveness of manner was 
SO great, that she alw ays remained a with the opposite 


he 


* Scott’s Ed of Swift’s Works, 1824, vol. ii, 303 note. 
+ Fd. vol. .3C. 
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sex. Of her moral character, perhaps the less said the better. 
Circumstances had not been kind to Rivella; and at this distance 

of time, and with all the intrigues in which she was involved, it 

is not always S easy to say how far she was sinned against, and how | 
far she was sinning, or whether her own statement came any- " 
where near the truth when she declared that “ her Vertues” were 

“her own, her Vices occasion’d by her Misfortunes.” Still we 

must admit the truth of the words which she herself has put into 

the mouth of D’Aumont in the History of Rivella: “ If she have 

but half so much of the Practice as the Theory, in the W ay of Love, 

she must certainly be a most accomplish’d Person.” A most ac- 
complished person, in her way, she certainly seems to have been. 

We are here, however, mainly concerned with her works; of 
which the most famous is of course The New Atalantis, that 

“cornucopia of scandal,” as Swift dubbed it. This, as we shall 
presently see, is not without its significance for the student of 
the English novel : but is, on the whole, less interesting from a 
purely literar y point of view, than her Power of Love ; vm Seven 
EHaamples ; to which we will here confine our attention. 

As the title indicates, the volume consists of seven separate 
stories: The Fair Hypocrite ; The Physician’s Stratagem; Th 
Wife's Re sentment ; The Husband’s Resentment (in two examples); 
The Happy Fr ugitives; and The Perjured Beauty. The keynote of 
the whole collection is struck in the following passage from th 
first-mentioned of the stories :-— 


“ Of all those Passions which may be said to tyrannize over the Heart of Man, 
Love is not only the most violent, but the most persuasive. ... 4 A Lover esteems 
nothing difficult in the pursuit of his Desires: It is then that Fame, Honour, Chastity, 
and Glory, have no longer their due Estimation, even in the most vertuous Breast 
When Love truly seizes the Heart, it is like a malignant Fever which thenc 
disperses itself through all the sensible Parts; the Poyson preys upon the Vital 
and is only extinguished by Death; or, by as fatal a Cure, the accomplishment « 


its own Desire 1s.” 


The “love” shadowed forth in these sentences is that which 
overrules each of the seven “Examples” in this little book. It is 
the merest animal passion—passion unrefined by sentiment, 
uncoloured by emotion—the love of Etheridge and W ycherley. 
Upon the gratification of this in a licit—or, as frequently happens 
in an illicit—way the whole motive and interest of the plot is 
made to turn. The heroes of her stories are all, like Mr. Slye 
in the author's Stage-coach Journey to Exeter, “ naturally 
amorous ;” her heroines, like the Fair Princess in ’ The Happy 
Fugitives, are, one and all, “born under an amorous constellation,” 
and, like her, are for ever “floating on the tempestuous Sea of 
Passion, guided by a Master who is too often pleased with the 
Shipwreck of those whom he conducts.” So violent are the passions 
portrayed that we can hardly avoid the thought that Mrs. Manley 
must have borne in mind the maxim of Astrophel and Stella, 
“Looke in thy heart and write ;” and must have gone to her own 
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stormy experiences for the pictures which she gives us. Passion 
and gratification—these are the ingredients of her stories, Of 
the influence of love; of the way in which it works upon men, 
and moulds and fashions and ennobles them by a constant 
power, so great “that it all sordid baseness doth expel,” and 
through all the changes and chances of life remains “the Star 
of every wandering bark ;” of these things—problems familiar 
enough to the modern novelist — we have but little. So far 
as the influence of love is shown at all it is shown as a bad 
influence. An illustration from her own life will make this clear. 
In the History of Rivella she tells us that, when quite a girl, she 
was in love with a handsome young soldier, who, when the gaming 
tables were set out, had no money to play with. Rivella, seeing 
this, went to her father’s drawer and stole money to give to him. 
Mark the author’s en ntary on the action: “ Being perfectly 
just,” she says, “by Nature, Principle, and Education, nothing 
but Love, and that in a high degree, could have made her other- 
wise.” Here we have a fair expression of the love which is 
presented to us in these “ Examples.” So far as its power in the 
way of moral influence is shown us at all, it is a power which 
does not elevate human nature as all true love does, but rathe 
like all mere passion, debases it. 

These stories, therefore, are anything but pleasant reading 
unless they be, like certain incidents referred to in The New 
Atalantis, “pleasant . . . to the ears of the vicious.” It is not 
only that they are repulsive from the undisguised licentiousness 
which everywhere prevails; they are occasionally disgusting 
from the large part played by the merely horrible. So intimately 
related are unemotionalized passion and utter brutality that, as 
might be expected, here, where 4g" one is so apparent, the other 
has its place. The revenge taken by Violenta upon her worthless 
husband in The Wife's Resentment—(Did the author’s own wrongs 
add bitterness to her pen, we may wonder ?)—is an example of 
this. Don Roderigo, a Spanish gentleman, after trying for fifteen 
months to seduce a poor girl named Violenta, marries her in a 
moment of thoughtlessness, but keeps the marriage a secret 
from his friends. Before long he is hurried by his family into a 
second, and public, marriage with a rich heiress. The news of his 
inconstancy fills Violenta with the most excessive passion ; and 
nothing will appease her but revenge. She decoys Roderigo into 
her bed; murders him while he is asleep; and not only murders 
him, but deliberately tears out his eyes and mangles “his Body 
all over with an infinite number of Gashes” before throwing it 
out into the street. After this, the author quietly tells us that 
when Violenta is brought to justice to answer for her conduct, the 
duke, the magistrates, and all the spectators were amazed “at the 
Courage and Magnanimity of the Maid; and that One of so little 
Rank should have so creat a Sense of her Dishonour.” 
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Perhaps the most pleasing of all these stories, alike from a 
literary and from a moral standpoint, is The Happy Fugitives 
—a simple tale, containing comparatively little to which exception 
can be taken. The plots of The Physician’s Stratagem and The 
Perjured Beauty, on the other hand, are too hideous to be 
detailed. As a whole, the book is dull and uninteresting ; for 
the filth and horror of its pages are unredeemed by any literary 
merit. 

If, morally considered, she is equally open to stricture, our 
second lady novelist, Mrs. Behn, is at least more interesting from 
a personal, and more important from a literary, point of view. 
The one fact, that she was the first woman who supported herself 
by her pen in England, itself gives her some claims to our 
attention. Her career, like Mrs. Manley’s, was an adventurous 
one ; and we must pause for a moment or two over it before 
going on to deal with her literary productions. 

Aphra, or Aphara, Johnson, afterwards Behn (known as the 
‘Divine Astreea,”* in the exuberant language of the day, and 
long celebrated as an “extraordinary woman”) was born 
towards the end of the reign of ¢ osig: sI. While still a girl she 
was taken to the West Indies | yy her father, who had been 
appointed Lieutenant-General of Surinam.t Her father “dy’d 
at Sea, and never arriv’d to possess the Honour design’d him ;” 
but the family settled in the colony, and continued to reside 
there till about 1658. A highly coloured desc ription of their 
life abroad is given in her best known work, as it was during 
this time that she made her hero’s acquaintance. Returning 
to England she married one Behn, who seems to have been “a 
Merchant of the City, tho’ of Dutch Extraction,’ but concerning 
whom our information is of the most meagre kind. Of him 
we hear little in connection with Aphra’s subsequent career ; 
for she was a widow before 1666. Attached to the Court of 
Charles II., she attracted so much attention, we are told, by 
her koemnees of intellect and general wit, that she was employ ed 
by the “Merrie Monarch” in some delicate diplomatic affairs 
during the Dutch war. ‘These took her to Antwerp in the 
character of a spy; in which capacity she succeeded so well that 
in course of time, and by means principally of her love intrigues, 
she got possession of some secrets of considerable value. Her 
inforr mation, however, was neglected by the English Government ; 
ge xgth in disgust the patriotic lady threw up politic s and diplomacy, 


‘The stage how loosely doth Astrza tread ! "—PopE, 
7 “ Apotheosis of Milton,” in Gentleman's Magazine (1738), viii. 469. 
{ This, according to Mr. Gosse (Dictionary of Natio nal Biography) was “a 
relative whom she called her father.” Mrs. Behn cert uinly does speak of him as 
her father in Oroonoko ; and in the life, ‘ by one of . Fair Sex,’ prefixed to the 


first collected edition of her works, we read— ne Father's Name was Johnson, 
whose Relation to the Lord Willoughby, drew him, for the advantageous -Post of 
Lieutenant-General of many Isles, besides the Continent of Surinam, from his 
quiet Retreat at Canterbury to run the hazardous Voyage of the West Indies.” 
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and presently returned to London, narrowly escaping death by 
shipwreck on the way. 

Once more in London Mrs. Behn devoted herself to the Muses, 
as it was then called, and thenceforth continued to occupy herself 
with literature and pleasure till her death, in 1689—becoming, as 
[ have said, the first lady professional writer of her country. 
Like Mrs. Manley she wielded a very active pen. Her works 
include a number of miscellaneous tracts, poems, and translations ; 
seventeen plays, several novels and stories, and two curious 
treatises, the characters of which are sufficiently indicated by 
their titles: The Lover's Watch, or, the Art of Making Love; 
and, The Lady’s Looking Glass to dress herself by, or, the Whole 
Art of Charming all Mankind. Most of her works were more or 
less successful at the time of their appearance, particularly her plays, 
which—though so coarse as to earn for their author the title of 
“the female Wycherley “—are undoubtedly witty and well written. 
Her biographer tells us that “she was a Woman of Sense, and by 
Consequence ””—mark the consequence !—‘ a Lover of Pleasure.” 
It is, of course, impossible to defend the character of her life or 
the tone of her writings; but if the very flattering description 
given “by one of the Fair Sex,” who “ knew her intimately,” is 
in any way correct, she was at least generous, open, and good- 
hearted. Like Mrs. Manley she was hardly treated by circum- 
stances ; and, when she found it necessary to turn to her pen for 
daily support, she had to write what in those days would best 
catch the public taste. “Let anyone of common-sense and 
reason,’ she says in her own defence, “read one of my comedies, 
and compare it with others of this age; and if they can find one 
word which can offend the chastest ear I will submit to all their 
peevish cavils.” The general character of contemporary life and 
literature must, indeed, be taken into account if we would be fair 
to Mrs. Behn ; and when we remember what society was in those 
days ;and what was the tone of its mouthpiece, the stage ; we may 
perhaps find it easier to excuse Astrea for her outspokenness 
than to exonerate some of the insinuating lady novelists of our 
own time. That she could, upon occasion, reach a high level of 
thought and diction, is made clear by the really beautiful song in 
Abdelazer, commencing “ Love in fantastic triumph sat.” 

But our business here is with her novels—“ her incomparable 
novels,” as they were called. The collected edition of 1705, con- 
taining, according to its own statement: “All the Histories and 
Novels written by the Late Ingenious Mrs. Behn,” includes, besides 
the two treatises to which reference has been made, the following 
stories: The History of Oroonoko; The Fair Jilt; The Nun; 
Agnes de Castro; The Lucky Mistake; Memoirs of the Court of 
the King of Bantam, and The Adventure of the Black Lady. 
The first-mentioned of these, Oroonoko—the novel with which 

Mrs. Behn’s name is to-day almost exclusively associated—is, 
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from every point of view, by far the most interesting of her 
works. It represents the first decided movement of the tendency 
in fiction to forsake the fancy realms of old romance, and confine 
itself to the positive facts of life. The history—which, as Miss 
Kavanagh has said, “is the only one of her tales that, spite of all 
its defects, can stil} be read with entertainment ”’*—was written 
at the special request of Charles I1., to whom Mrs. Behn, on her 
return from the West Indies, had given “so pleasant and rational 
an account of his affairs there, and particularly of the misfortunes 
of Oroonoko, that he desired her to deliver them publickly to the 
world.” The story is, indeed, represented by the author as an 
actual transcript from her own life. “I was,” she says, “ myself 
an Eyewitness to a great part of what you will here find set 
down; and what I could not be Witness of, [ receiv’d from the 
Mouth of the chief Actor in this history, the Hero himself.” 

The motive of the story is the tragedy of Oroonoko’s life ; and 
this is worked out simply, but w ith a good deal of power. The 
grandson of an African king, and a youth of great beauty and 
intelligence, Oroonoko became enamoured of Imoinda, a lovely 
girl, to whom, unfortunately, his grandfather has also taken a 
fancy. The young people are secretly married; but, notwith- 
standing this, the old king has the girl brought to his palace and 
placed among his mistresses. In desperation the young husband 
makes his way by night to Imoindas chamber. Here he is 
discovered by the king’s guards; Imoinda is sold into slavery, 
and after a time Oroonoko shares the same fate. By aremarkable 
coincidence they are taken to the same place—the colony where 
Aphra and her family were then residing. Oroonoko is for a 
short time content with his unexpected happiness, but presently, 
growing weary of captivity, he plans a revolt among the slaves, 
upon the suppression of which he is brutally punished. Then he 
escapes to the woods with his young wife, whose never-failing 
devotion is most touchingly portrayed. Dreading that she may 
fall into the hands of the Whites, he deliberately, and with her 
full consent, murders her; and after remaining for several days 
half insensible beside her corpse, he is again taken by the 
colonists, and hacked to pieces limb by limb. With his death 
the simple story ends. 

Two points are noticeable in this work. In the first place it 
depends for its interest, not on any remarkable succession of events, 
not on any astonishing adventures, but simply upon the human 
sympathy aroused with the hero and his wife. Weare showna man 
and a woman, who, idealized as they undoubtedly are, have still 
the solid traits of real manhood and womanhood of a very lofty 
kind ; we have pictured for us, in simple but striking colours, 
the noble constancy and unflinching courage which never failed 
them through the brief tragedy of their liv es, The chasm which 


* Englis*wom'n of Letters, i, 31. 
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separated this kind of writing from the vapid sentimentalities of 
the Anglo-French school was a very wide one, and Mrs. Behn’s 
boli Iness of innovation was, therefore, the more remarkable. In 
the second place, the story contains a definite didactic aim. It is 
a novel with a purpose—the forerunner of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
In the one case as in the other, the evils of the slave-trade are 
exhibited in certain concrete examples; in the one case as in the 
other, the incidents are intended to be valuable on account of the 
moral they contain. Th us, together with a marked tendency 
in the direction of realism, Mrs. Behn’s book contains a no less 
narked tendency in the direction of moral teaching. Of these 
traits, the latter, at any rate, has been more or less dominant in 
English fiction ever since 

As the earliest instance of realistic fiction ; as the first novel 
with a purpose ; as a work which was written at the request of 
Charles II. and became the basis of Southerne’s famous tragedy, 
Oroonoko has a fourfold claim upon our attention. Mrs. Behn’s 


other tales are neither so instructive nor so interesting. They 
are short love stories which, though not so radically impure as her 


plays, are still disfigured by the taint which mars almost every 
work of every author during this period of moral dissolution. 
Like Mrs. Manley, Mrs. Behn makes love, physical love—the 
passion which “rages beyond the Inspirations of a God all soft 
and gentle, and reigns more like a Fury from Hell’’**—the turn- 
ing point of all her plots; like Mrs. Manley, she centres all the 
interest of her stories in the gratification, and not in the influences, 
of passion. Like Mrs. Manley, too, she is ‘ ‘especially severe on the 
fi bles of her own sex. Her estimate of the female character is. 
certainly not a high one. . . . Most of her female characters are 
vain, selfish, and intriguing—few of them are chaste.”t And 
fit ally, like Mrs. Manley, she is ready at times to indulge not 
only in scenes of the utmost coarseness, but also in pictures of 


the most revolting brutal ty: An instance of this might be 
civen from The Fair Jilt; where the unskilful execution of Tarquin 
is detailed with the most fines minuteness. The best of these 
shorter stories is The Lucky Mistake, a tale written with ir’ 


parative good taste. They are nearly all founded on fact, but 
there is a great sameness in the incidents described ; and the art 
of characterization, which had reached so high a development 
on the stage, was as yet almost unknown in fiction. The plots 
all deal with the same classes of ¥: ident; and the men and 
vomen of any one story can hardly be distinguished otherwise 
than by name from those of any other. 

The novels of these two writers are scarcely noteworthy on 
account of any individual merit displayed in them. Mrs. Manley, 
particularly, as I have said, has no literary excellence to set off 
against her prevailing coarseness; while even Mrs. Behn, far 

* The Fair Jilt. + Retrospective Review (1853), i. 9 
VOL, XIX, 37 
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better writer as she was, did not produce any fiction—Ovroonoko 
alone excepted—which for its intrinsic merits is worthy to be 
remembered to-day. Yet these works are of importance in the 
history of English fiction, and must be taken into account by 
every student of modern literature. 

Hitherto, as we have seen, fiction had made no attempt to deal 
with life. It had not as yet found its proper sphere. Purely a 
thing of the imagination, the romance as it had existed up to this 
time had had no point of contact with practical existence. -The 
words which the author of a life of Sidney pr efixed to one of the 
early editions of the Arcadia applies to that work, were equally 
applicable to the whole mass of fiction thus far. “'The invention is 
wholly spun out of the phansie,” he says. The scene was laid in 
some far-off Utopia; the characters were endowed with qualities 
which no human being could ever possess; went through adven- 
tures which were on the face of them impossible; thought and 
ele. acted as no mortal man or woman ever thought or acted before. 
: hae Life and fiction stood completely apart. The real world ot 
as tangible flesh and blood men and women found its reflection 
in the drama; in fiction there was as yet no human interest 
whatever. 
| ie With Mrs. Behn commenced the tendency to deal with life— 
no to make the novel in some sense a reproduction of the work- 
I aday world. How important the change was can only be realized 
by considering how important have been its results. It was when 
this step was taken that the folios of La Calprenéde and De Scudén 
were overthrown, the way made clear for Defoe and Richardson, 
and the foundations of modern fiction firmly laid. 

Like nearly all innovators, our first realists overstepped the 
mark. The earliest efforts put forth by them to deal with the 
actual world, were accompanied by a too limited attention to fact 
in the most. circumscribed sense of the word. In place of a 
fancy they gave absolute reality ; in place of a picture without 
existing counterpart they strove ‘after something which seemed 
very like a photograph. Indeed, for a time the aims and methods 
of fiction were almost lost sight of. And it is easy to see how this 
an confusion came about. Weary of the conventionalities of the old 
. romances, and of the unreal heroes and heroines with whose 
tedious adventures and even more tedious discussions their pages 
were filled, the novelists of the Restoration wanted to get back 
to the life ‘with which they were familiar, and to deal w ith the 
world as they knew it to hes But for the moment there 
seemed only one way of doing this: instead of fancy they must 
have fact ; instead of lingering over impossible adventures they 
must limit themselves to incidents which had actually trams- | 
pired—which had really, in Charles Reade’s phrase, gone through | 
the formality of taking place. Hence, for the present, the | 
constructive work of the imagination was almost utterly for- 
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gotten ; nearly every story was “founded on fact;” and the 
Q business of the novelist became practically limited to the re- 


P production, with but slight embellishment, of incidents which had 
7 ac tually occurred. In the reaction against the old romances the 
novelists of the Restoration thus went to the other extreme. To 
¥ take the materials of familiar life and to re-combine them was, 
a for the time being, beyond their ken. To their limited view 
is realism meant reality. 
e : It was only after this mistake had been made that the possi- 
1e . bility of avoiding the ~~ unrealities of old romance, without 
ly being bound to the dry skeleton facts of life, gradually became 
is apparent. The discovery that a writer could be true to life and 
in human nature without are omg eproducing actual events or 
Og photographing individual men and women, was the outcome of 
n- many experiments and much failure, and was at length hit upon 
id in a half-blind and fortuitous w ay. It was only little by little that 


e, the element of fiction was allowed to encroach upon the realm 
f of truth; only little by little that people began to realize that 


on there was a dividing line “ between the art of lying and the 
st art of fiction,” * and that the exercise of the imagination is not 
always to be associated with falsehood. In the works of Mrs. Man- 
po ley and Mrs. Behn we see the English novel stumbling painfully 
k- | towards the comprehension of its own objects. We have a New 
ed Atalantis, which is little more than a jumble of personal 
en scandal filled in with occasional false incidents and lying 
éri | details; we have an Ovroonoko—which is rather a fanciful 
on, ff biography than a tale; we have a Wife's Resentment, a Fawr 
Jilt, a Lucky Mistake—stories, all of which are based more or 
the less exclusively on historic incidents or on events which had 
the come under the observation of the relaters. Even where there 
act is a lack of truth the appearance of truth is still carefully pre- 
ure served; things which have not actually happened are never- 
out theless related as facts; real characters are put through unreal 
ned incidents ; fiction and falsehood are as yet confused. 
ods We have seen how, by a natural rebound, the impossibilities 
this =f of old romance were at length made to yield to the rigid 
old reality of the Redioration novel, Let us, in conclusion, take a 
Ose moment’s glance at the way in which this rigid reality, in its 
res turn, gave way to the genuine realism of the “modern novel. 
ack The progress is clearly exemplifie 4 in the works of Daniel 
the Defoe, who, for ever ready to keep abreast of popular taste, may 
sere be regarded as having embodied the literary tendencies of his 
ust time. Commencing with the production of history or semi- 
hey history, in which real characters, slightly exaggerated, move 
ans- through real scenes, or through scenes to small extent ima- 
ugh ginative, he proceeded little by little to import more of fiction 
the | into his narratives, to the disadvantage of the substratum of 
for- | * Leslie Stephen’s How's , Library, 1st series, p 14. 
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truth which was still retained. By and by he did no more than 
preserve the mere framework of history—as in the Journal of 
the Plague Year and the Memoirs of a Cavalier,in which most 
of the characters and many of the incidents are purely fictitious. 

After this, the remaining element of truth was gradually dropped, 

and he reached the production of narratives of fictitious characters 
among fictitious scenes. “From writing biographies with real 
names attached to them,” says Mr. Minto in his life of Defoe, “ it 
was but a short step to writing biographies with fictitious names.” 
Even when that short step was taken the artifices resorted to 
by him, to preserve the apparent truthfulness of his narrations, 
show us that he was by no means satisfied that he was doing 
right. Though what he wrote was false he still desired to make 
the world believe it was true. As Mr. Leslie Stephen has put it, 
“ Defoe’s novels are simply history minus the facts.” It is only in 
his later works that we can see any rapid advance on the part of 
English fiction towards its true position—an advance the first 
steps in which were, nevertheless, taken when, casting off the 
conventionalities of the French romances, Mrs. Aphra Behn began 
to write her stories from life. 


WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON, 
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LUCKY PIGS. 


BY FRANK REDE FOWKE. 


My youngest daughter has an uncomfortable habit of pulling 
one’s eyes open at 5 a.m., with a request for tales and ditties. 
This morning I had sleepily stumbled through the histories of the 
little pigs that went to market, and of that other little pig whose 
mansion withstood the huffing and puffing of the wolf, and I had 
even risen to the ballad of “'The Lady who loved a Swine,” when 
mademoiselle was borne off to her toilet. Now I was free to 
enjoy the delicious morning snooze; but slumber had left me; I 
was horribly wide awake, and my mind persistently running 
upon pigs. Instinctively I repeated the formula which had 


accompanied the pinching of the rosy toes as we recapitulated 


the gastronomical vi icissitudes of the porcine quintet, and I medi- 
tated on the family sws scrofa in general. What did I know of 
pigs? Not much. Let me see. I knew that an unfeeling aris- 
tocrat, having stigmatis ‘ a beggar’s child as a little pig, had 
civen birth to a pig-faced dau; hte ‘r, Who fed in a silver trough ; 
that the channel which conveys the molten metal from the 
furnace is called the sow, and the lateral moulds pigs, whence the 
term pig-iron ; that the Abbot of Baigne constructed for Louis XI. 
a keyboard which ran needles successively into the indivi- 
duals in a series of selected hogs, and that their varying shrieks 
were held to constitute a musical performance. I knew that 
swine had served medical men as subjects before the dissection of 
the human body was permitted; that St. Guthlac was directed 
to fix his abode where he should find a white sow suckling thirty 
white porkers; that people used to wear pigtails ; that the old 
P ig or pot (a contraction of the Gaelic “ pigean ‘and of the Irish 
‘pigin”) and wassail bowl originated the sign of the Pig and 
Whistle; that “to buy a pig in a poke” or sack was @ phrase 
for making a blind bargain; that “ please the pigs !” was as likely 
to be an invocation of the pixies or fairies as of the Pyx or Cibo- 
rium; that the life of the pig might extend to some. fifteen or 
twenty years unless he was prev iously converted into rashers ; that 
pigs were said to dislike turnips, and to draw cows’ udders on the 
sly ; that “going the whole hog” was a gambler’s term for 
staking an entire coin—hog here bei ing a corruption of the Jewish- 
German “hoger,” derived in its turn from Hagar, she having 
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been banished from Abraham’s family, as the golden ducat was 
excluded until 1559 from the German currenc y ; that David’s sow 
was drunk ; and that Larry Ward’s pig was laid in lavender. 1 
remembered how the founder of Winwick Church had chosen 
for its site a place other than the scene of St. Oswald’s death, 
and how an inspired pig removed the stones by night, cry- 
ing, “ We-ee-wick,” as prophetically naming the locality ; and I 
knew that the truth of the legend was ouarante ed by the sculp- 
tured pig and the Latin inscription over the western entrance. | 
called to mind Hogs Norton, with its organist, Mr. Piggs, and the 
epigram in the Wit’s Recreation, “On Pigs Devouring a Bed of 
Pennyroyal, commonly called Organs ”— 


** A good wife once a bed of organs set ; 
The pigs came in and eat up every whit, 
The goodman said, Wife, you your garden ma) 
Hogs Norton call, where pigs on organs play.’ 


I recalled how, as a child coming down to dessert, I had my 
orange divided into pigs—though why the segments were so- 
called was a mystery to me—and how from the skin were carved 
images of pigs, which could not have constituted a breach of the 
Second Commandment in the e yes of the most captious pharisee. 
When I went to school we used to “roast the pig,’ and enjoy 
the delights of the surreptitious sausage. With man’s estate came 
a regard for the porker as he passed through the refining alembic 
of the gifted Soyer, and an appreciation of the merits of crackling 
hymned by the gentle Elia. Here Homer nodded, and my 
mind was a blank till the rat-tat of the postman restored me to 
consciousness, and brought for my wife a packet containing a 
bangle with a dependent pig, sent, said the donor, “ because pigs 
are so lucky.” This @ propos arrival set me off again. Why are 

pigs lucky ? was the query I put to all and sundry whom I met 
during the day, eliciting no more satisfactory rep ly than, that so 
to esteem them was the caprice of the day. But why should we 
make a talisman of the pig? a four-toed non-ruminant pachy- 
derm of unclean habits, loving to wallow in filth and to batten on 
the most repulsive garbage. So foul a feeder, indeed, that in 
1518 a sow was solemnly tried and executed for killing and 
partially devouring a little child. To its filthy feeding may be 

traced the diseases which render pork a dangerous aliment, and 
to remedy which the old statutes permitted his sty to the London 
baker, when the keeping of hogs was forbidden to all others. 
These characteristics of swine did not escape the medizeval theo- 
logian, who employed them to typify all that was sensual and 
corrupt. But their aims were occasionally turned against the 
Churchmen themselves ; and a ribald Dominican, one Leo Placen- 
tius, composed an extraordinar y alliterative poem, entitled, 
“ Pugna Porcorum per P. Porcium, Poetam Paracelsis pro 
Potore. Perlege porcorum pulcherrima prelia, Potor Potando 
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poteris placidam proferre podem. ” This, under the guise of 
igs, was a satire upon the obesity and laziness of the “prelates 
and their conflicts with the laity. Such lampoons would scarcely 
endear the animal to the hierai chy, which already held it in 
sufficient dislike, carving the stalls of their choirs with hogs 
harping as grotesque emblems of pride, and staining their win- 
dows with bogey porkers, who devoured the souls of the lost. 
For the latter idea they were unconsciously indebted to Egypt, 
vhere, as Horapollo mentions, pigs were revarded as fitting abodes 
for the manes of the wicked, and it is in this sense that we must 
interpret the swine picti ured upon Egyptian sarcophagi. All 
this may be very true; yet how came Mayfair to select such 
unsavoury penates ? Who shall dictate to fashion! Members of 
the “upper ten thousand” have not on all occasions proved their 
exemption from eccentricity. A case in point is that of Lord 
CGardenaéaal. whose affection for swine bordered upon excess. 
One favoured individual of that species followed his footsteps by 
day and shared his couch at night, till its age and size rendering 
it a less agreeable bedfellow, it was relegated to the floor, where 
the garments of the humane peer formed a shakedown for his 
humble friend. This is a matter of tomeer: | or of that scandal of 
which history is so largely composed ; but, however veracious, the 
cas 2 Is isolated, and, as “ one swallow doesn’t make a summer 
Sie rdship’s happiness 3 fails to justify the ascription of fortune- 
briny ger to pigs in general. The Luneburg Town Hall boasts a 
mausoleum containing a ham,and you read the golden legend, 
cut in black marble : “ Passer-by, ramp 6 here the mortal 

mains of the pig which acquired for itself imperishable glory 
by the discovery of the salt springs of Luneburg.” One can 
understand that, locally, a belief in the pig as a harbinger of 

rtune was assured, and that the fame of this individual’s doings 
spread throughout Ge rmany might be a cause for the use by 
German students of the word Schae im, as a synonym for luck. 
But it is hard to conceive that this oround of veneration would 
influence other nations. In Ireland, where the pig claims equal 
accommodation with the “ childer,” the first thought that will 
occur is that luck is naturally attributed to “ the gintleman that 
pays the rint,” but at present the payment of rents has fallen 
into desuetude in the Sister Isle, and the brutal Saxon is scarcely 
prepared to welcome the household god of the Celt until he is 
rednical to the condition of tim (anglicé bacon). 

No doubt, even at the present day, the possession of a pig indi- 
cates a certain condition of well-t -to-do-ness amongst a peasantry, 
and they formed an actual gauge of wealth in ages in which 
Homer could honour a pig-fee der with the titles ‘of “ Divine,” 
(AiocogopBos) and “Prince of Men” (dpyapos avdpwv), or when 
in the seventh century, King Ina, amongst his few and simple 
laws, held it necessary to make due provision for pannage. 
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This pannage—or right of feeding pigs where acorns, mast, and 
other nutritious food abounded—became so valuable that it, 
like other valuables, was to a great extent absorbed by the 
Church. Thus Domesday credits the Abbey of St. Albans with 
pannage in Hertfordshire for 6,400 hogs, and these we may be 
sure were not neglected, for whilst pigs were spiritual types of 
the wicked and profane, pigs in the flesh offered advantages i 
which it behoved Mother Church to be mindful. Acc ordingly, 
the compilation of John de Wallingford, a monk of St. jy em 
is a special office to prevent mortality amongst swine. This 
directs how the officiating priest shall vest himself in his alb and 
stole, and how, with innumerable crossings and invocations of a 
somewhat mixed character, he shall exorcise the pigs and drive 
disease from the herds. Extensive pannage must have been a 
source of considerable revenue in days when it was imperative 
that men should provide salted and smoked meat for winter con- 
sumption; and the taste for pork then acquired must have been 
remarkably persistent. Thus Maitland tell us that, in 1732, no 
less than 52,000 sucking pigs were consumed in London, a fact 
which induced a satirical writer, commenting upon the Pagan 
belief that a man’s food affected his character, to inquire what 
could be the leading characteristics of a nobility whose diet he 
branded as “ essence of swine.” We may allow that the pleasures 
of the table may in part account for the esteem in which the pig 
is held, but it is in the curious folk-lore which relates to him that 
the true origin of his luck-bringing reputation must be sought. 
Wise women tell us that, should a sow cross the road of a man 
setting out upon a journey he will meet with disappointment or 
bodily harm. This may very well happen if the sow run between 
the horse’s legs, as once occurred in the suburbs of Paris, when 
the victim was Philip, the eldest son of Louis le Gros, and to avert 
such a catastrophe the prescribed remedy was to pass round the sow 
on fresh ground. As this is equivalent to an ‘ry ‘tion to keep 
out of harm’s way, it is sufficiently intelligible, but what is to be 
made of the statement that fortune specially smiles upon him 
who shall meet a sow accompanied by her litter? It might be 
imagined that a dozen of squeaking piglets would do more to 
scare a horse than their slow-running, erunting mother. But more 
inexplicable still is the intimate relation w hich, in the bucolic 
mind, exists between swine and the moon. “ Kill shioms ” says 
an old book, “The Husbandman’s Practice,” “in or neer the full 
of the moon, and the flesh will the better prove in boiling.” This 
superstition still lingers amongst us, and in Derby shire it is 
believed that a beast killed in the w aning moon will weigh less 
and will not take the salt. But not only was the pig what 
Artemus Ward would call a “good moonist,” he held also an 
important position in the meteorological department of the middle 
ages. He was said to run squeaking before rain, and if carrying 
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his litter in his mouth he became the equivalent of the modern 
storm-signal, One can understand that a certain restlessness in 
pigs before a change of whether may have originated the notion 
that they “see the wind,’ an idea to which Hudibras refers, 
speaking of such as 

‘* Had lights when better eyes were blind 

As pigs are said to see the wind.” 

But what induced any daring marvel-monger to specify its colour, 
and yet the popular doggerel runs— 

“ Pigs can see the wind ’tis said, 

And it seemeth to them ed.” 

Here would appear evidence of a disturbed imagination, but the 
mention of colour is certainly not a mere jingle for the sake of 
rhyme, for the association of pigs and redness is persistent. 
Swine-pipe is a local name for the red-wing thrush (7Twidus 
iliacus), and the word Schwein itself appears to be connected 
with the old Saxon “ Fenn-red,’ or ruddy. I think there may be 
found a method in the madness, and that the key to the mystery 
is in the intimate association of the boar with Christmastide. It 
was at the festivities of that season that— 


‘* They served salmon, venison, and wild boars 


By hundreds, and by dozens, and by scores.” 


It was then that the gentlemen of the Inner Temple break- 
fasted “on brawn, mustard, and malmsey.” It was on Christmas 
Day that of yore the first dish was ever a soused boar’s head, 
borne in solemn state to the upper table whilst the choir chanted 
the old carol— | 


“ Be glad Lordes, both more and lasse, 
For this hath ordayned our Stewarde 
To chere you all this Christmasse, 
The Bore’s head with mustarde. 
Cap ' apre de tere 
Red is laudes Dor 10.” 


Nor are the ancient practices which associated swine with the 
closing year wholly abandoned. Still “a chaque pore vient la 
Saint Martin,” and still is pig’s fry the Christmas dish in 
Derbyshire, where it is regarded as a seasonable present, the 
donor only stipulating for the return of his dish unwashed, that 
his pig-man may not be prevented from taking the salt. Then 
there were formerly the Hog Feasts of Huntingdonshire and the 
Bedlam Feasts of the West Riding, in which the neighbours 
gathered to assist in the salting, and were regaled with those 
portions unfitted for curing. Still 


= 


‘¢ Old-fashioned folks there are, indeed, 
Whose hogs and pigs at Christmas bleed,” 
and in a part of the parish of Sandwicke in Orkney it is the 
custom for every family having a herd of swine to kill a sow on 


December 17th. This day is known as “ Sow-day,” and although 
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the origin of the practice is forgotten, it will be remembered 
that this date corresponds with the time of the Roman Saturnalia. 
Here we perceive a hint of the pagan derivation of the 
custom, and the reader is reminded of the peculiar views with 
regard to swine which prevailed amongst the nations of antiquity. 
Whilst 
“The Hebrew died, 
Struck with overwhelming qualms 
From the flavour spreading wide 
Of some fine Virginia hams,”’ 


Plutarch questions whether his abstention from pork arose from 
reverence or aversion. His doubt is excusable if we remember 
that other peoples varied greatly in their opinion as to the 
animal. 

Considered unclean by the Cryenians, Byblians, and Egyptians, 
swine were in Cyprus and Ayos sacred to Aphrodite, whilst the 
Persians and Syrophenicians regarded them as clean or unclean, 
holy or unholy, under varying circumstances. 

Much as they differed in their estimate of other creatures all 
Kgyptians were unanimous in their aversion to swine. A man 
who touched one by accident was compelled to plunge himself 
clothed into the river, and hog-herds were not only excluded 
from the temples, but forced to intermarry as a distinct caste. 
Equally, no one polluted by swinish contact could enter the fane 
of the Persian national goddess Hemithea, yet whilst as abhorred 
at the shrine of the Tyrian Hercules, the animal was elsewhere 
the usual offering to that deity. The Romans sacrificed a pig 
when a child was born, or when a lunatic recovered his reason, 
the latter fact offering a curious parallel to the case of the 
demoniacs in the country of the Gergesenes. The Romans also 
offered sows to Juno Moneta, Priapus, Sylvanus, Bacchus, and 
Ceres, and Juvenal speaks of their appeasing the good goddess 
with the stomach of a young sow. In the ratification of treaties 
the spokesman struck a sow on the head with a flint, exclaiming, 
“Tf I break my word, may Jupiter so strike me,” and the use of 
a stone weapon points to a very early origin for the rite. 
In Egypt, in spite of their typifying the evil principle, pigs were 
once a year slain and eaten at the full moon in honour of Isis 
and Osiris. This solemn feast held on the 19th Pachron (mid- 
May) was preceded, on the 17th Athor (mid-November), by a 
ceremonial of which it formed the completion, and still in Saffron 
Walden May Ist sees the sport of “ Pig-in-the-Gutter,’ when the 
young of both sexes parade the streets, decked out w ith garlands 
of flowers, but little dreaming w hence their festivity is ‘derived. 
This Egy ptian solemnity of “autumn brings to mind the cere- 
monies which in other lands have given religious signifiance to 
the closing year—the offerings on the shortest day at the ; grave 
of Bacchus at Delphi. The Roman observance of December 25th 
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as the nativity of the “ unconquered sun,” and the Thesmophorian 
feast in which “the pigs of the New Born” were driven into 
Hades till the revolving seasons restored to them a temporary 
supremacy. These varying observances associate swine with the 
period when the fertilising power of the sun was reduced to its 
minimum, and become intelligible if we derive the word “sow ” 
from the Sanskrit Sa, “to produce,” and, see in the offering 
of Sikara—the fruitful animal—an expression of faith in the 
restriction of the solar vivifying power. It acquired also a 
spiritual meaning as a revivification of the soul at initiation 
into the mysteries. “Lend me,” says Aristophanes, “three 
drachmas to buy a little pig; for I must be initiated ere I die.” 
Initiation into the mysteries was a spiritual regeneration of which 
the new birth of the sun was a type. This doctrine, under a 
transparent veil of allegory, is the basis of the beautiful legend 
which recounts the misfortunes of the noble Osiris and his 
devoted wife Iris. ar from a long journey, Osiris was 
bidden to the feast of Ty) — who, although his brother, was his 
treacherous rival. Slain by Typhon, the corpse of Osiris was 
encased in a coffin, and by the light of the full moon committed to 
the waters of the Nile. % an agony of grief Iris followed the coffin 
to Biblos and recovered the body, which she carried to Bulos and 
secreted there. Hither came Typhon, when, at the full of the 
moon, he hunted the wild boar. Discovering his brother’s corpse,, 
he divided it into fourteen pieces, which he scattered abroad. The 
mangled remains were collected through the pious care of Iris 
and the murder of his father was subsequently avenged by 
Horus. Such is a brief outline of the myth in which our mystery 
is also enshrined. In the old zodiacs the boar marks December. 
and as the emblem of winter he enters into many a similar tale. 
Thus in the account of the destruction of the Erymanthian boar 
the season is indicated by that long chase through the deep 
snow which enabled Hercules to capture the animal. But it is 
brought alive to Eurystheus ’ if tor indicate that its subjugation 
is but temporary, During the pursuit Hercules had to take his 
turn of evil and to combat the centaurs, just as he procured his 
own destruction by his victory over Nessus. It is the cycle of 
the seasons, ever renewing as each in turn has its period of 
ascendency. The theme recurs in the Adonia, in which the 
victim is the son of Myrrha, mortally wounded by a boar, but at 
the prayer of Venus permitted to spend half the year upon the 
upper earth, returning for the other six months to Hades. 

It would not be difficult to cite many similar instances, but 
enough has been said to prove that there existed in the religious 
imagery of the ancients a close association between the Boar of 
December and the failure of the solar heat, In the fable of 
Osiris it is the sun overcome by the winter storm-wind, which we 
still call a Typhoon; it is the victory of the pig, but the new sun 
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of the new year soon rises in the person of Horus, and darkness 
and cold give way. The passage of the sun to the sign of the 
balance at the commencement of autumn is fixed by the celestial 
centaurs—he who entertained Hercules, and next arises the 
heavenly boar—the boar of Erymanthus, and the dog of Typhon. 
In Libra, the moon becoming full, is the vessel which bore the 
corpse of Osiris and Bootes, the nurse of Horus. It will be 
noticed that the time chosen for lamentation in the Adonia was 
when the autumnal rains first indicated the advance of winter, 
when the strong youth first reeled under the emasculating wound 
of the boar ; whilst the period adopted in the rites of Osiris more 
nearly accords with the close of the year. In this case we view 
the completed tragedy, but with the consciousness of the victim’s 
inevitable death is mingled the certainty of his resurrection in 
his old strength in the following May. The pig then gave its 
name to a constellation which marked the recurrence of winter, 
and to the zodiacal sign of that season which immediately pre- 
ceded the renewal of fertility in nature. With this in view it is 
no longer difhcult to account for the feelings of goodwill which 
he yet inspires, and we can see why, abhorred on the one hand by 
nations to whom he personified the destroyer of one year, he 
could, by peoples which regarded him as the harbinger of a new 
year, be held the embodiment of luck. This explains our folk- 
lore. The solitary sow—the barren sow—is the drear unwelcome 
winter, but when accompanied by her litter she is the symbol of 
fecundity, the coming spring. It is only at the full moon that 
the body of Osiris is recovered ; it is only at the turning point of 
the year that the pig is the harbinger of plenty, and this associa- 
tion of ideas lingers in the culinary instructions instanced above. 
The red colour of the wind as seen by swine is due to the 

ascription of that hue to evil in Egypt, and to the identification 
of the wicked Typhon with the inclement winter. Rightly has 
the boar been associated with Yuletide, for is it not meet that he 
be slain and eaten with joy when the Adonis, whom he wounded, 
will shortly return in the glad springtime, and when little Horus 
is to be born as the avenger of his father. These old tales, the 
esoteric meaning of which had so solemn a religious import, 
explain the ascription of luck to the pig embodied in our existing 
folk-lore. The derivation of the belief is, indeed, curious, and to 
many, perhaps, unexpected, but those who have studied ancient 
creeds to their foundation know that many equally singular 
truths remain to be told. Perhaps most wonderful of all is the 
extraordinary permanence of ideas once ingrained under the 
sanction of religion, a persistence which has permitted a belief in 
the luck of the | pig to descend to the nineteenth century, and to 
find its expression to-day in the conversation of the German 
student and in the toilette of the London belle. 


FRANK REDE FOWKE. 








A FORGOTTEN CORNER OF ENGLAND. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER. 
EveRY man is by nature either a marshman or a hillman. 


“Elective affinities,” says the man of science, and as I don’t 
know what this means I am quite willing to accept it as a 
reason, provided that I am not expected to believe that only 
persons of equable temperament love the marsh, and that only 
wild Byronic geniuses love the hill. This ce rtainly won’t do, for 
a storm driving over a flat plain is to my mind a wilder sight 
than one enclosed between mountains. The painter who loves 
wild skies will be as much, or more, at home if he is a marshman 
than if he is a hillman. Look at Constable and his “ soot bags ; 
that greatest—yes, why not the greatest ?—of English landscape 
painters knew where best to look for a wild sky. Even before 
Mrs. Ewing put it so charmingly in “ Jan of the Windmill,” wi 
all knew why the Dutch painters made so much of their skies; 
it certainly wasn’t because they had nothing else paintable to 
paint. And on the other hand there is plenty of hill scenery in 
England, more soft and gentle in its effect on the eye and the 
mind than the flattest plain. Within fifteen miles of the forgotten 
corner about which I am writing, stretches the lovely range of 
West Sussex downs, which it is profanation to associate with 
anything but the tenderest grey and green shadows and lights, 
and to see snow lying on which is an abnormal horror unfortu- 
nately, if 1 may be permitted to speak Hibernicé, only too 
common. No doubt elective affinities will carry us as a theory 
a good long way, will explain for instance the existence of a 
“lake school ” of poets, and will give an insight into the raison 
d’étre of Cowper—a true marshman he, and the chosen poet 
of all marshlandish men. Yet how do you explain the extremely 
prosaic and practical temper of the Swiss people? They certainly 
inhabit a disgustingly mountainous country. Perhaps the truth 
lies on the half-way, and our minds insensibly become the 
creatures of the scenery among which our lot is cast. I may as 
well say at once that I am a marshman, or, as it would be called 
in Romney, a mashman. I love the rote "fat, wherever he is to 
be found ; the grey flats of Norfolk, the grey flats of Sussex and 
Kent, the grey flats around the island valley of Avalon; and 
if I look with regret on the grey flats of Cambridgeshire and 
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Huntingdonshire, it is chiefly because so much beautiful, useful 
water has been turned into such less beautiful, and, if the present 
state of things goes on, soon-to-become useless, land. I have a 
distinct recollection of being considerably bored by the Alps, and 
of having, upon a later occasion, when the S. F. A. I. was wholly 
swept away, bridges and all, between Padua and Ve rona, whereby 
I was compelled to drive at that unique kind of demi- gallop, 
peculiar to Italian vettura horses, across a considerable portion 
of the flattest plain in Europe, experienced an unholy and totally 
ridiculous joy,—yes, even though the driver spat almost as fast 
as he drove, until we gave him a bundle of cigars, after which he 
spat faster. 

One of the few outlying bits of England that is as yet unin- 
vaded by railways, stretches westwards from Bognor in Sussex 
to about Hayling Island in omy wage and may be roughly said 
to be bounded upon the north by Chichester Cathedral. Chi- 
chester tower is, in fact, upon a small scale what Kly is upon a 
large scale. No doubt it is refraction, or some other “ action,” or 
“ection,” which has the effect of appearing to put distant objects 
at a much greater height than they really are, to the eye of a 
man looking over a flat marsh. If you stand on a misty day on 
the low slopes of Royston Hill, in Hertfordshire, you will see 
nothing of Cambridge except the roof of King’s Chapel—like a 
sow turned the wrong way up, to use Mr. Ruskin’s elegant 
simile—which will appear to be about on a level with your eye. 
If you look a little further you will see immediately above the 
Chapel roof Ely Cathedral, apparently high in heaven. So is 
it with Chichester tower from the shingly ‘each of Se sey Bill ; 
yet Chichester is in reality but a few feet above sea-level. It is 
among things not generally known that Chichester had a very 
narrow escape of being a sea-port. There is a beautiful salt- 
water creek winding itself in the western corner of Sussex, which 
is known as “Chichester harbour,” and vessels of decent size 
could formerly come within a mile of the town. The Great 
Roman way, called the “Stane Street,’ which runs right across 
Sussex to Chichester, no doubt extended down to one of the 
landing-places upon this harbour. Whether the Romans used 
it much as a place of embarkation I do not know. (We very 
much want, by the way, a new “ Britannia Romana,” a work 
which should embody, either by the counties, or the old Roman 
provinees, all the light that recent, as well as former, research has 
thrown upon the topography of Roman Britain ; it is a strange 
thing how fearfully dependent we still are upon Camden, 
Leland, etc. This is a hint to endowed professors; could not 
some of them undertake the job?) But if they did use such 
a landing-place it was probably Bosham. Sussex tradition is 
unwearied in recording the glories of Bosham. It is one of the 
five places marked upon the earliest. known map of the county ; 
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the dwelling-place of a mythical Saxon chief, Boso or Bosho; the 
earliest seat of Christianity in Sussex. (Bede says that a few 


[Irish monks were established here in the early part of the seventh 
century; if so, they did not do much to Christianise their 
ne ighbours, for Sussex remained heathen the last of all English 
kingdoms). Bosham was a favourite residence of Harold, and 
according to the Bayeux tapestry it was from here that he and 
his knights sailed on a party of pleasure when they were driven 
by a storm upon the const of ingen which storm was to 
England as the wrath of Achilles to Greece. Not to speak of 
a daughter of Canute, ave - eight years, who is said to have been 
buried in Bosham church; her ske leton, or someone else’s, was 
found by the vicar in 1869, in a rude stone coffin; all of which 
ought to be sufficient fame for Bosham. The church is still a 
very large and fine one, which would seat the population twice 
over, and contains one of the most ancient fonts in the county, 
which is pre-eminently the home of ancient fonts. The creek 
which comes up to Fishbourn, the nearest branch to Chichester, 
is fed by a little river called the Lavant, so small that a Lillie 
Bridge performer would not take off his top-hat to jump it. 
Drayton speaks of it, in somewhat extra-Draytonian verse, as 


“ Clear Lavant that doth keep the Southamptonian side, 
Dividing it well near from the Sussexian lands 
That Selsey doth survey and Solent’s troubled sands,” 


It was probably bigger in his days, and, certainly, was at one 
time used to feed the moat that ran round the walls of Chichester. 

This, however, is rather a digression from the Island, or 
Peninsula of, Selsey, concerning which I intended to write. This 
peninsula is a wholly unconv entional place. Lodgings are freel 
let, but they are to be obtained in farmhouses only, with the 
exception of one or two little modern encroachments, in the 
shape (and size) of dolls’ houses, which have been run up of late 
years, and which make one fear the very worst. The visitor to 
Chichester, who saunters down South Street on his way to the 
railway station, may see, of an afternoon, a wonderful-looking 
omnibus of diminutive size, and pre-Victorian shape and com- 
plexion, which calls itself the Selsey Coach, and starts for its 
destination at about 4 p.m., returning to Chichester in the 
morning. Therefore, if you wish to see Selsey you must give 
a coup le of nights to it (although, my dear reader, I can assure 
you if I thought it the least likely that you would wish to see 
Selsea I would stay my pen at once; be content, therefore, to 
hear about it without invading its pr imeval solitudes). You may, 
of course, hire from th “ Dolphin,’ ‘or you may go upon “ Shanks 
his mare.” If you a stop a night or two you will find excellent 
quarters at the Crown Inn, or you may stay at one of the farm- 
houses or fisherman’s houses, where you will be hospitably, and, 
as everywhere in Sussex, cleanlily received by any of the 
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numerous descendants of the poet Homer, who still bear his 
name in the peninsula. Of course if you go without a guide 
book, as one always should to a new place for the first time, you 
will first ask to be shown the ancient Saxon cathedral. You 
will ask the Mr. Homer, who happens to be nearest to you at the 
time, and he will tell you that he has often heard of it from 
people who were old when he was a boy. He says this with the 
air of a man who thinks that when you once go back a hundred 
years or so, centuries don’t count, and that all the events of the 
world’s history happened only a few years before some person, 
whom the patriarch of the village can remember, was a boy 
Anyhow, the cathedral is now some furlongs out at sea, and, as 
the author of an interesting notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1797 says, “It is said that the foundations of the antient 
cathedral, etc., are visible among the sands at low water, but we 
could observe no such relick, and much doubt the fact.” I believe 
the story about their visibility comes from Camden, but have no 
doubt that Mr. Homer has the pure and unbroken tradition from 
the days of his forefathers. There is still a large bit of shore 
called “the Park,” or the “ Bishop’ s U op pice oo and Dallaw ay, in 
his history of Western Sussex, records a terrible service of 
damnation by bell, book, and candle, which was performed in 
Selsey Church against those who should invade the bishop’s 
(Scilicet, the Bishop of Chichester’s) right of free warren in this 
park. “ Sic extinguatur lucerna eorum ante viventem in secula 
seculorum,” said the pious Nimrod, as he snuffed out the last 
candle. 

One might easily reconstruct the early history of the peninsula 
for oneself without much access to original documents. For 
instance: “In this year came two from over sea Kings, Snuffa 
and Sella; and they ‘landed in the isle of the Meonwaras, and the 
Moon wisae fought against them and drove them out; whence 
they took ship, and over the Strait fared to the isle that the 
Britons call Gwynwddw ; and they took the island, and slew the 
men that were therein, and on the back of the priest of the white 
god they carved a blood eagle, and rubbed salt therein, and the 
priest of the white god died ; and the isle was first called Snuffsey. 
But Snuffa had taken a fair British maiden, whom Sella coveted, 
so Sella arose, and rode to Snuffa and slew him and all his men, 
and thenceforth called men the isle Selsey.” This is quite as 
likely to be true as anything that Mr. Green or Professor 
Freeman could construct on the subje ct upon the ex pede Herculem 
principle. Whether there were any men therein to slay, however 
is quite another matter. The Britons, we are now told, loved the 
low slopes of the downs, and in late days congregated wherever 
there was a Roman city, or latifundium, to protect and enslave 
them ; they were essentially the reverse of marshmen, and, by 
all accounts, were a mean, degenerate set of scoundrels, when the 
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oy Snuffas and Sellas came to operate upon them after the approved 
Z fashion of Viking warfare, which was not unlike that so delight- 
fully described in the “ Misfortunes of Elphin.” 





‘We there, in strife bewildering, 
o Spilt blood enough to swim in; 
#y We orphaned many children, 
a And we widowed many women.” 
q Anyhow, whether there were Britons or not in Selsey, it was just 
2 the ee that suited our forefathers. They were northmen born 
z and bred; and, at first at least, they loved to be near the sea, 
- especially where they could move their long-boats in soft muddy 
‘ tidal harbours (one of the most curious things in early English 
we history is the fact that they so soon became landlubbers, and: 
= were, after a few centuries, so totally unable to meet their kins- 
folk, the Danes, on their once well-known element). The real 
Snuffa and Sella who came—their actual names matter little, 
besides, I am afraid to write them, lest I should be hauled over 
the coals for not being acquainted with the extraordinary spelling 
of Saxon names now in vorue—se ttled at Selsey and made it a 
royal vill, or ham, or tun, or whatever else was right; and from 
that nol le abode of marshland royalty they set forth to slay all 
the men that they might find in the county of Sussex. They 
were remarkably successful in this; as, after some years, they 
managed to get the entire population to take refuge in the fortress 
f Anderida, near Pevensey, and then stormed the city and slew 
them all. From that day Sussex has shared with Norfolk and 
Suffolk the characteristic of being the most purely Teutonic part 
of England ; and no one who knows the beautiful open Sussex 
lace, the fine broad brow, and the wide-apart eyes, the intense 
honesty and kindliness that beams from every feature of the 
owner thereof, need have much reason to regret the coming of 
Snuffa and Sella. If the old chroniclers, however, may be trusted, 
Sussex became a county of landlubbers even sooner than any 
other part of England. A certain saintly bishop, the notorious 
Wilfrid of York, in fact, who exhibited his saintship chiefly by 
quarrelling with every individual layman, king or peasant, with 
whom he came in contact, was driven upon the coast of Se sey, 
| and his vessel grounded. Thereupon the Selseians, led on by the 
| heathen priest, in full battle array, began to stone him; and it 
| : was not till a great many of the assailants had been killed (none 
of the companions of the bishop, of course, that would not have 
done) that Wilfrid’s prayers succeeded in inducing the tide to 
flow a few hours earlier than usual and float him “off. But the 
odd thing is that it never seems to have occurred to the Selsey- 
men to get into a boat and pursue the bishop on the sea; this 
can point to nothing but the fact that they had no boats, or were 


afraid to use them. The spirit of episcopacy, however, was 
strong in Wilfrid, and he determined to come and convert Sussex 
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next time he should be driven out of Northumbria ; which event 
happened on an average about once in two years. So he came 
and converted it by the simple process of getting at the king, 
who used to be called Ethelwalch (but w hom we must now call 
Aerelwealh), and telling him that if he entertained any hope of 
salvation, he must order his people to be converted also. Where- 
fore great was the glory of Wilfrid, apostle and bishop. His 
next move was to persuade the unfortunate Ethelwalch to give 
up to him, Wilfrid, his own royal residence and the whole 
peninsula of Selsey. And this is what historians call “the perfect 
harmony between Church and State that existed in early English 
history.” The poor king and his successors had to seek out some 
other less desirable bit of flat to dwell upon ; but, before they had 
found it, they were conquered by Cadwalla, and Sussex was 
made a province of Wessex. One bit of their history, as given by 
Bede, I must beg respectfully to doubt; and that is that Wilfrid 
won the Selseymen’s admiration be cause he taught them to catch 
fish with nets, they having previously caught nothing but eels in 
the ditches. It is quite possible that they were ignorant of the 
use of nets, but thatany race of European men should be ignorant 
of the art of fishing, in some shape or other, in the seventh 
century after Christ, will not do. Even if they were so far 
degenerate as to be unable to launch a war vessel on the old 
Swan’s bath of their forefathers, they must surely have possessed 
some sort of fishing-boats; and barbarous as their appetites no 
doubt were, the eels in the brackish ditches of Selsey do not look 
inviting food. Wilfrid built a magnificent church at Selsey, and 
got the king to surrender thereto all the best land in the county, 
some of which, viz., the village of Pagham, he, Wilfrid, not long 
afterwards, gave e away to the See of ( ‘anterbury this was either 
in consequence of a quarrel with his new subjects, or because 
he foresaw the rising power of the Metropolitan See we desired 
to propitiate it. The only remnants of Wilfrid’s church are two 
very curious sculptures in Chichester Cathedral, and the old font in 
the now disused chancel of the second Selsey church. The sculptures 

apparently represent the raising of Lazar rus—they were formerly 
hidden away behind some woodwork in the cathedral, probably 

at the time when Waller’s soldiers made it their play-ground. 
If they are Saxon work, which is inferred from the dress 
of the principal figures, they are probably very late Saxon; 
and they are certainly ro comic. The carving and 
details are not unlike those of the celebrated Prior’s Door at Ely 
Cathedral, which is usually believed to be the work of very ear ly 
Norman artists. Besides this the Early English church at Selsey, 

which I have called the second church,* and of which the chancel 


* There is now quite a modern church in the middle of the village of Selsey, to 
take the place of their second church. Neither local tradition nor county history 
explains why the village has deserted the old second church, which is now nearly 
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only is left standing, was probably built out of the stones of 
Wilfrid’s cathedral; for Selsey was by no means the place that 
suited a Norman prelate. He wasn’t a marshman by any means ; 
he liked to be in the 3 mmediate neighbourhood of a nice orim 
castle, where he might exercise his episcopal right of “ pit and 
callows” without fear of interruption from a hostile population 
of peasants. So a con enient set of rescripts of popes 8. Leo and 
S. Damasus (the same who cleaned out the catacombs, dedicated 
them, and generally looked after the memorials of early Chris- 
tianity in Rome with such loving oan) to the effect that it is 
prohibited “Episcopales sedes in villis exsistere.” Thereupon 
the See was removed to Chichentiond and so utterly have all 
memorials of the old church perished, that Sussex antiquaries 
dispute to-day whether it was dedicated to 8. Peter, or 8. Paul, 
or the Virgin. The episcopal barony, however, “Reliquize 
Cantuarii atque immitis Wilfridi, ' which was knewn by the 
urious name of the hundred of Manwood or Manhood (for which 
no satisfactory derivation is given), remained, as we have seen, as 
a hunting-ground for the 15 until good Queen Bess got hold 
f it, by that wonderful process called “an exchange of lands,” 
which she was so fond of practising. It is true that in return 
for this she caused a battery to be erected there when the Armada 
was expected, and two sacres and a demiculverin to be placed there- 
upon. The Tudors and Stu: arts had two most ingenious ways of 
appropriating their subjects’ property. One was to ask for a 
certain manor, offering another in exchange for it. When a con- 
veyance of the first was duly made, a flaw in the crown title of 
the one proposed to be exchanged was discovered, and nothing at 
all passed to the original exchangee. The other was to ask for a 
long lease of lands for some favourite courtier. This practice was 
most frequently put in force towards corporations and ecclesias- 
tical bodies. The courtier then cut down the woods and sold 
them, and generally treated the lands in the manner in which the 
Court of Chancery appears to contemplate every tenant for life 
as wishing to treat his estate. That there had been previous leases 
of the peninsula by non-hunting bishops one does not doubt 
indeed Bishop Sherburn, whose splendidly-tawdry monument is 
now in the south choir aisle of Chichester, leased, early in the 
sixteenth century, the Park—presun pete much of that which is 
now covered by the sea—to one John Lew or Lewes, who 


two miles away, but the reason seems to me obvious. So much land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the second church had been gradually swallowed up by the waves that 
t looks as if the villagers had retreated gradually or en masse, some few centuries 
ago, into the interior of the peninsula. Similarly, though for the very opposite 
TeRaOR, Sidlesham village has deserted its fine (Late Norman) church. This, | 

sup — , happened whem Pagham harbour was formed by the irruption of the sea 
described below. The Sidleshamians perceived the advantage of living upon such 
a heaven-sent harbour, and as they had no reason to fear any particular furthe! 
incursion, they probably m | their dwellings gradually to its shores. 
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apparently resided at Selsey, for his monument, with that of Agar 
his wife, is the only one left in the little chancel of the second 
church at Selsey. It is rather a good bit of sculpture for the date 
1537. The husband has behind his back his patron Saint George, 
trampling on the dragon; and the wife has her patroness, Saint 
Agatha, enduring with a pleasant smile the excruciating tortures 
by which she was put to death—for a minute account of which 
see the “ Acta Sanctorum.” 

Since Selsey was torn away from the bishopric, its changes 
of ownership have been too numerous and too rapid to be of 
any interest; but long before that time its value must have 
been materially altered by the irruption of the sea into the 
marshlands, which event caused the formation of Pagham Harbour, 
and separated Selsey from Pagham, the second village in importance 
in the peninsula, by a stretch of tidal inlet from a quarter to half 
a mile wide at the mouth, widening out to considerably more 
further inland. This happened about 1345. The engraving in 
the article in the Gentleman’s Magazine already referred to, gives 
a pretty glimpse of the two churches on the opposite sides of the 
harbour, with little fishing boats riding between them. This, if 
it swallowed up much fertile grazing land, gave a safer and better 
anchorage to many fishermen, and from that time onwards the 
peninsula became one of the great centres of the crab and lobster 
fishery. Almost everyone is now either “crabs or lobsters ” in 
the phraseology of the county ; but when I asked concerning a 
certain Mr. Job Homer, which of these trades he followed, | was 
answered, “Job? Lor’ bless you, sir, he’s praaans, Job is.” The 
only other industry in repute is the making of automatic mouse 
traps, the inventor of which dwells and works there. Now ten 
years ago or so, it occurred to many people that Pagham Harbour 
supported a oreat many too many fishermen and their families 
in a style of comfort totally unnecessary in this century, and that 
if it were drained and turned into priv ate property (for the benefit 
of the projectors, of course), it might feed some three hundred 
head of cattle; which would be much better than three hundred 
head of fisher folk, much more in accordance, you understand, 
with the principle of economy, which has for its aim the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number , and finally much more in accord- 
ance with the sacred principle, so dear to a British landowner 
or waterowner, actual or prospective— 


‘That they should take nt have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 

So Pagham Harbour was reclaimed, as the expression goes 
The effect to the eye is curious. The harbour formerly went 
right up to Sidlesham, where there still stands a massive quay, 
which now looks down only upon the meadows. ‘To the rings to 
which the Jane and Elizubeth 587 LI. used to be moored, you 
may now tether your cattle, or rather the Pagham Harbour 
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Company may now tether theirs. Sooner or later, however, the 
sea will have his revenge upom them. This was by no means 
the first attempt at drainage that was made in the history of 
Selsey peninsula. Before the year 1664 you had to cross a regular 
ferry at Sidlesham, to get from Chichester to Selsey at all, but in 
that year forty-four acres were reclaimed, and I suppose then the 
prese nt causeway, for which there is no longer any use, made for 
the road to run along. The action of the tide is very peculiar at 
Selsey, it casts ashore continually quantities of old metal ; gold 
coins in unusual quantities have recently been discovered in the 
drifted material, especially on the western side of the promontory. 
The marshes on this western side are called Medmeney whic hd 
believe in the Anglo-Saxon means the isle of whirlpools; if so 
the same prefix is not inappropriately applied to Medmenham 
on the sharp bend of the river Thames between Henley and 
Marlow. But the sea has advanced at Selsey faster than the 
drainage, and even now it looks as if it was only waiting for the 
chance of a good storm, to hurl the whole of Pagham beach 
which is nearly a quarter of a mile broad, and tremendously thic k, 
in desolating ruin over the fertile plain below. Pagham mill 
is still marked upon the old Ordnance Survey map. which I 
have, on the very edge of the sea, but Pagham mill has now shared 
the fate of Selsey cathedral, and left no ‘trace behind it. 

There can nowadays be no possible excuse for turning water 
into anything so ridiculously unprofitable as land. Rather 
let us push on the project of flooding the great Sahara, and so 
opening up the markets of Central Africa to the manufacturers of 
Bradford woollens and real London gin. Readers of Peacock will 
remember the dialogue in Crotchet Castle between Mr. Firedamp 
and Mr. Philpot (d:Aorotawos); how the one painted, to the 
horror of the other, a vast network of lakes, canals, and artificial 
water upon imaginary maps of the Dark Continent; how Mr. 
Hiredamp shuddered at the thought: his dreams were all of 
reclamations and bridges and causeways. My sympathies are 
wholly with Mr, Philpot; and our turn will perhaps come again 
some day. 


Cc. R. L. FLETCHER. 





























THE POWER OF NATURE. 


By F. B. DOVETON. 





WHEN hope in my soul lies cold and dead, Ee 
And out of my life the light has fled, 

When all are gone whom [ love the best, 
And my heart is filled with a strange unrest, 
Then I have only to roam along 

A leafy lane towards evensong— 

Only to list to the throstle’s strain, 

The fresher far for the silver rain, 

And lo! I have seen the death of pain, 
For, my heart—my heart, it is glad again. 





Then, hope awakes at those vesper lays, 


vn ha 


And dreams arise of serener days ; 

The light of life that was quenched in rue 
Is lit at the marigold’s torch anew ; 
Pale unrest in the tender bloom ‘ 
Of dew-washed violets finds a tomb ; 
Only to raise my drooping eyes 

To the cloudless blue of the quiet skies, 
And grief in the lap of Beauty dies. 


And then I sit in a bower of green 
: Where they bent the knee to the last May Queen ; 
A very king, in my hand I hold 

te The mullein’s sceptre of burnished gold; 

/ All set with diamonds—dewdrops bright 

| It flashes there in the morning light ; 

Never had monarch a fairer throne, it 
With a crown of red roses newly blown, 

Gold king-cups strung for a royal zone, 

And a world of melody all my own! 
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KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. 
A Romance. 


JULIAN CORBETT, 


Author of at f Asgard,” ** For God and Gold,”? et 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HE QUEENS MOVE. 


‘“ Her a across her breast she laid : 
She was mol fair than words can say : 
Bare-tf l came th .woar-maid,” 


[r was impossible that the queen-mother’s anxiety should not 
have revealed to her the coldness which had sprung up between 
her son and Mdlle. de Tricotrin. She had been atthe Kora rout, 
and her intense love for Kophetua, and her absorbing desire to see 
him united to her new favourite, had made her eyes sharper than 
those of the rest of the world, interested as they were. 

perm her hopes had been rising daily. She was rejoicing 
not only at the skilful manner in which the marquis was winning 
over all parties to their common cause, but also at the warm 
relations which seemed to be growing between Kophetua and the 
beautiful Frenchwoman. It was quite clear to her that he was 
taking an interest in Mdlle. de Tricotrin which he had never 
shown for a woman before. At last she felt her long-deferred 
hopes were about to be realised, when suddenly she was aware 
that the happy love-progress was arrested. Some discord had 
jarred in upon the growing harmony. It rang in her listening 
ears rudely enough, | - whence it was she could not tell. 

It was this that made her look so sad and anxious, as she took 
her usual drive in the a of the following afternoon. Of late 
Mdlle. de Tricotrin, who had grown to be like a daughter to the 
lonely queen, had alw: ays accompanied her on these drives. This 
time, however, she had sent an excuse that she was not well. In- 
deed, she felt that after her crime she could not play her part 
before the keen eyes of her patroness without breaking down. 


—] 


So Margaret was ners .e, for she would have no one to replace 


her Héloise. She wished besides to think over quietly by herseif 


what could be the cause of the coldness, which Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s 
message only confirmed 
It was the queen’s custom during these drives to visit from 
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time to time the public hospitals of the villages around the 
capital. For in this well-ordered kingdom every village pos- 
sessed its hospital, maintained at the pub lic expense, and there 
was not one in which the benign and stately presence of Margaret 
was not familiar and welcome. With the affection of the people 
she strove to fill the aching void, where should have nestled the 
love and confidence which her only son denied her; and if her visits 
of mercy did not bring her a full measure of consolation. they “ 
least won her a wide popularity, which shed an intermittent oloy 
of happiness into her clouded life. 

It was only natural that she should try to-day the specific her 
womanly heroism had taught her. She drove to a village which 
lay before the farthest gate of the Royal Park. The people were 
all assembled on the green, and she could see the y were eagerly 
watching a rude stage which some wandering Pp laye rs had set up 
under the spreading shelter of an ancient acacia. They gave her 


a ringing shout of greeting as she passed | _ oblivious of the 
sorrows of the highly rouged lady who oe fore them. Nor 


would they give the stage another glance till th e queen’s stately 
coach had rolled by out of sight. 

An hour or so was spent in reading to and comforting the few 
sick that the hospital contained, and then the queen returned. 
The play was done, and the dispersing people so blocked the road 
that the chariot had to pull up. A man in a fantastic dress took 
advantage of the delay to approach the queen and ask her a boon 
with that elaboration of ceremony by which players consider they 
imitate the manners of the great. It was a little thing tl at 
he wanted, though his air was lofty enough to have prefaced 
a demand for half of the kingdom. As the privileges of the 
chartered beggars in Oneiria were wide, so were the laws against 
unlicensed vagrancy excessively strict. The status of strolling 
players was at the best doubtful, and in the present case the 
mayor of the village had refused them permission to camp on the 
green, upon the eround that such a proceeding was flat vagrancy. 
Not a house or even a barn was to be had, and so the n notley 
player was begging leave to pass the night within the gates of 
the park—a request which Margaret granted graciously enough. 

To the sound of another cheer from the villagers, the park gates 
closed behind the quven, and she went on her way towards the 
palace. It was a lovtly evening, and before she had gone far she 
was tempted to leave he chariot to go round a wide sweep of the 
road, while she herself walked across under the great acacias to 
meet it again. Her trouble was as heavy on her heart as ever 
now her Samaritan visit was over; and, alone with the rugged 
trunks and the spreading boughs and peeping flowers, she felt she 
could think it out more easily, and perhaps light upon the cause 
that made the sweet bells jangle out of tune. 

Her way soon led her along a gully, where a little brook 
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hurried gently down with happy chatter to find its way to its 
father Draa. Here some long-dead king had obliterated all trace 
of the rank vegetation that had stolen up from the tropical 
regions to the southward, and in its place had fostered the nobler 
forms which through the long ages have gathered about the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean Sea. On “the favoured slopes of 
the Atlas, where the mighty breath of the Atlantic still has 
power to cherish and make strong, he found them, and here 
they now rejoiced together in the vigour of lusty age. Giant 
oaks stretched out their limbs across the moist rocks to greet 
their rough-coated cousins the cork trees on the other side. 
And almost in their arms grew the wild olives in wanton freedom, 

as though they mocked t the modest silver poplars which quivered 
hard by. They, shy prudes, stood aloof delicately, and trembled 
always, as though they never ceased to fear the rough embrace 
of the wanton olive’s friends. And here and there, where the 
tinkling stream idled through a wider channel and the banks 
were marshy beds of vivid green, an oleander stood; and, as its 
ruddy flowers began to peep out to see the ripening year, it 
seemed to blush for the immodest hypocrite, who, with her 

sober hue, had cheated the old Greeks to call her chaste. 

The murmuring brook splashed up upon the rocky path, and 
the leaves bent down and rustled in the evening breeze, as though 
they would whisper to the passing queen the secret she could not 
divine. But, plunged in deep and miserable thought, she ma 
on her way unheeding, till all at once she was aware of a nymph- 
like figure that sat upon a roc ‘+k on the farther side of the brook, 
and dipped her white feet in it. Upon her long dark tresses 
was a crown of flowers, i in her Jap lay others, which ever and 
again she tossed upon the stream, and ‘watched in idle reverie 
racing, embracing, and dividing, as they sported with the laughing 
eddies. 

The queen could not help admiring the picture in spite of 
her surprise at the intrusion. She drew nearer, and then, tc her 
complete astonishment, saw that the flower-crowned nymph was 
none other than the pretty maid of Mdlle. de Tricotrin. She 
had always liked the girl for her centleness and modesty no less 
than for her evident devotion to her mistress. Still her prenee 
in the park alone was a ne rty that could not be passed over 
Margaret called her gently by her name. 

Penelophon rose has tily when she saw who spoke, and cast 
a whole lapful of flowers into the stream as she made her 
humble reverence. The water seemed to seize the blossoms 
greedily, and hurried away with its prize, as though the maid 
had lost all that could tempt it to linger. 

“ My girl,” said the queen, with sev erity, though not unkindly, 

“why are you here? Do you not know that no one is allowed 
in the park without leave 
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“Yes, madam,’ answered Penelophon, with quiet confidence, 
“but Trecenito gave me leave.” 

“Who do you say, girl?” cried the queen, drawing herself up, 
and speaking with great asperity. 

“T mean his majesty gave me leave,’ answered Penelophon, 
looking down and blushing faintly in her confusion. 

“But how did you come here?” asked the queen, trying to 
conceal the interest which a sudden suspicion gave her. 

“From the old hunting lodge, madam,” answered Penelophon, 
“where Captain Pertinax and the gendarmes are.” 

“But what were you doing there ?” said the queen. 

“'Trecen- I mean his majesty, ” said Penelophon, looking 
down again, “told Captain Pertinax he was to keep me there 
till his ‘majesty was resolved where I was to go.” 

“Where you were to go, child?” echoed the queen, assuming 
her kindest tone, for she felt she had found a clue to the my stery, 
and did not want to frighten the girl. “ But why are you not 
to be with Mdlle. de Tricotrin? How did you come to leave 
her ?” 

“Do you not know, madam ?” said Penelophon, with a look 
of pain in her trusting eyes. ‘ Did my good mistress not tell 
you ?” 

“No, child; what was it ?’ 

“Then I will come and tell you. I will come and whisper in 
your ear; I dare not speak it loud. [ hardly dare to think of 
it, lest the thing should come again.’ 

She spoke in a low, frightened voice, and then stepped in 
trembling agitation across the brook, and came to the queen’s 
side. 

“The thing came——’” she began beneath her breath. 

“What thing, my girl?” asked the queen, with increasing 
excitement. 

“That thing that limps and glares, and is wrapped in the 
cloak,” answered Penelophon, in a hurried whisper, while she 
looked anxiously about her. “The thing that Captain Pertinax 
says is called Turbo, the chancellor. W ell, it came and dr agged 
me away from Mdlle. de Tricotrin in the dark night ; but Trecenito 
sent the gendarmes and took me away from it, and they brought 
me here, where its eyes cannot look at me.” 

The queen made no reply. It was all she could do to conceal 
the sudden elation that possessed her, for now she was sure that 
accidentally she had stumbled on what: she sought. Penelophon’ S 
familiar way of speaking of the king had aroused suspicions 
which her story served only to confirm. The case was perfectly 
clear. This innocent girl was the means that Turbo was using 
to thwart her plans for Kophetua’s happiness. The chancellor 
had obviously discovered that the fascination which Mdlle. de 
Tricotrin was exercising over his pupil was something which he 
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could not meet with his ordinary weapons. The beauty and 
sweetness of her Héloise had at last touched the king’s stony 
heart, and love was alive in basi. Turbo was man of the world 
enough to know that this was a state of mind which was not 
to be reasoned with, and he must have thought that the only 
means by which he could prevent the attachment getting past 
undoing was to place another woman in the way. 

In the sudden reaction of spirits brought about by the unex- 
pected success of her quest, the queen could hardly help smiling 
at the chancellor’s astuteness. It was certainly a clever move. 
She knew her son’s nature well enough to understand how this 
dreamy child of the people was just the most dangerous rival 


Mdlle. de Tricotrin could have. It was just the idy llic passion 
to commend itself to a nature which, though outwardly cynical, 
was, as she well knew, at bottom imaginative, poetical, and even 
Quixotic. 

It was clear then to the queen that Turbo had stolen the girl 


from Mdlle. de Tricotrin, in consequence, probably, of the king 
having noticed her. He had arr anged for her this romantic 
retreat, where Kophetua could visit his Rosamund with the added 
spice of secresy on pretence of inspecting the gendarmes. The 
plot was perfect, and Margaret's elation at her fancied discovery 
was in proportion to its perfection. For not only had she un- 
ravelled the whole mystery which had so troubled her, but she 
found herself in a position to foil the chancellor’s last attempt. 
The fear which, by her view of the situation, Turbo seemed to 
have of Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s influence entirely coincided with 
her own idea that Kophetua was on the brink of an irresistible 


passion for the Frenchwoman. All, then, that was necessary was 
to remove Turbo’s counter-attraction, and the game was won. 
Her motherly eagerness showed her the means by which this 
might be accomplished d, and taught her to play her part with the 


skill ancl delicacy which was essenti be to success. 
“My dear,” said the queen at length, softly stroking 
Penelophon’s hair, “I am very sorry for you. I am very gla 
[ found you here.”’ 
‘Thank you, madam,” answered Pene lophon. “It is not hard 
to see why my mistress loves you so. But why are you glad ?’ 
“Because, my child,” said the queen, “you are not safe here 
any more than you were with your mistress.’ 
¥ “ Not safe ?” cried Penelop hon, her big eyes dilating with fear. 
‘That thing knows where you are,” ‘answered the queen, in 
a mysterious voice, “though the king thinks you are safe. ‘He 
does not know, but to-ni ight it will come and look at you.’ | 
“No! no!” cried the poor girl, covering her face in terror. 
“But will it take hold of me too da 
“TI cannot tell,” replied the queen-mother doubtfully. “ Per- 
haps the gendarmes will prevent it; but it is a cunning thing.” 
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“Oh! madam,’ exclaimed Penelophon, casting herself at 
Margaret's feet, “what shall Ido? I could not bear it again. 
Will you not take me away where it cannot come? For the love 
of Trecenito take me away !”’ 

“Well, child, for the love of Trecenito I will take you away,” 
said the queen, covering her deceit with words that were true. 
“J will bese you to some good friends of mine hard by, and they 
shall take you far away w yhere the t thing can never tind you,— 
far away to the mountains where the king’s hunting tower 
stands, and I will tell him, and none but him, whither you have 
gone. 

“Bless your sweet majesty! bless you!” cried Penelophon 
fervently kissing the hand that soothed her. “But now let us 
20 quickly before the gendarmes see.” 

“ Follow me then, chil 1,’ said the queen, and hastily retraced 
her steps up the gully to where she knew she would find the 
players ; and as they passed the oleanders blushed deeply to see 
what wrong a mother’s love could do, and the white poplars trembled 
with dread. Overhead the Turkey oaks and the rough cork trees 
shot out their muscular arms stifily, as though they would have 
stopped the cruel deed; but the wild olives nestled close, and 
whispered waning it was no harm. 

The players were already there with their carts when the tw 
women came to the park gate. A few words and a little purse 
soon persuaded Margaret's motley friend to take the matter in 
hand. All the queen required was that he should start away 
betimes in the morning with his company, and carry the beggar- 
maid to some remote part of the kingdom, and she promised the 
man a handsome present if the girl were not found for a year. 

Then she gave her hand to Penelophon, who kissed it again 
with devotion. Margaret, in a voice that all could hear, charged 
the players to treat her kindly, and so took her leave, and hurri 
to meet her carriage at the point agreed. 

The queen's delight at the way she had outwitted her cunnil 
adversary only increased as she thought over it, and by the time 
she reached the palace she felt compelled to share her joy with 
some one. So she easily persuaded herself that M. de Tricotrin 
ought at once to be informed of the plot against his daughter, 
and how, in consequence of her clever move, it was now, instead 
of a cause of anxiety, a thing to rejoice over, as evidence of how 
nearly the king had come to yielding to Héloise’s charms. 

She sent to him at once to request the favour of an interview, 
and M. de Tricotrin appeared without delay. Margaret told him 
the whole story with great animation, and was perhaps a a little 
surprised at his reception of her news. She had certainly looked 
for a little more enthusiasm in his congratulations, but was too 
happy and too satisfied with herself to “take much notice of his 
manner. As for the marquis, the instincts of an old diplomatist 
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KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. 605 
orevented him explaining the queen’s mistake. It was true that 
her story took his breath away at first; but it was a second 
nature with him, when he found any one labouring under an 
error, not to undeceive until he was sure that there was nothing 
to be made out of the situation as it stood. 

So after his first surprise he listened with interest, gravely 
thanked the queen for her energy in his daughter's behalf and 
ceremoniously took his leave, with the unpleasant conviction that 
things had taken a very awkward turn. 

What had happened he could hardly tell. That the queen’s 
view of the affair was wrong he had little doubt. A much more 
natural explanation suggested itself to him. Somehow or otlier 
co had got wind be the intended abduction, and had 

rdered the gendar mes to be on the alert to prevent it. How the 
secret had leaked out of course he could not be sure; but, in all 
probability, his own daughter, prompted by her silly infatuation 
for the girl, had given the king a hint. Whether this were so or 
not, he was sure ‘that Turbo would come to the same conclusion, 
and feel that the Tricotrin side of the bargain had not been 
loyally carried out. 

The only thing to be done was to go the chancellor at once, 
find out what had actually happened, and, as a proof of sincerity, 
inform him what had become of the girl. This could certainly do 
no harm. For, even supposing the queen were right, and Turbo’s 


proposition had only been part of a deep-laid scheme to draw off 


the king from his daughter, it would at any rate be better to let 
the wily chancellor know that his game was seen through. 
So to the chancellor M. de Tricotrin went. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
CONSPIRATORS. 


“ The ls preserve your majesty.” 


¥> 
ij 


by the force of circumstances, and Captain Pertinax’s ingenious 
idea of red-handed justice, the chancellor was sitting interned in 
his own official residence. For a man like Turbo to fail is very 
hard. Failure was a thing of which he had little experience. Yet 
now he was obliged to confess that his elaborate manceuvre had 
not succeeded. ‘True, it had been so far successful as to irrevoc- 
ably ruin Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s chances of the throne. On that 
side the king was firmly blockaded in his bachelordom. But the 
rest of the operation was a disaster. 
lt was certainly nothing but a piece of pure ill-luck that had 
upset the strategist’s calculations; but Turbo held that a man 
should be asker of his fate, and Jeave no room for fortune to 
interfere either one way or the other. In the present case 
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fortune might easily have been held at a distance. He ought to 
have remembered the gendarmes, and fortune would not have 
deprived him of half the battle. 

Indeed, it was more than half that had been lost. Not only had 
he failed to secure Penelephon for himself, but he had allowed 
her to come into the king’s possession. So far from finally 
shutting off his sovereign “from matrimony, he had actually 
hastened his approach to it. His idea that Kophetua intended 
to marry the beggar-maid, in order to secure the continuance 
of his reign, became more pronounced than ever. It was an 
eventuality which he had long foreseen. He had taken 
unsparing pains to prevent it. His whole powers, as a man and 
a politician, had been directed to keeping Penelophon away 
from Kophetua, and the only result had been to place the girl in 
his very arms. Something, he felt, must be done, or his ruin was 
complete. After what had occurred his favour in the king’s 
eyes was gone for ever. He was a disgraced minister, whom 
nothing but a revolution could set on high again. Could he only 
stay the king’s marriage a few months more, the revolution would 
come by peaceful process of law, otherwise his fall was complete, 
or a more violent course must be taken. 

Into the midst of the chancellor's perplexity broke M. 
Tricotrin. By this time the marquis had ascertained approxi- 
mately what had occurred in the morning. The news of the 
palace was that General Dolabella and an officer of gendarmes 
had presented a report to the king, which had led to a scene 
between his majesty and the chancellor, resulting in the latter 
being confined to his residence in deep disgrace. This violent 
splash in the quiet waters of Oneirian politics was generally said, 
by well-informed persons of unimpeachable authority, to be due 
to a difference of opinion as to the course to be taken with the 
beggars, but M. de Tricotrin knew better. From what the queen- 
mother had told him, and the facts within his own knowledge, he 
had now no doubt that the king had got wind of their little plot, 
and had ordered a party of gendarmes to frustrate it as quietly as 
possible, and he more than ever felt that an interview with the 
chancellor was necessary to. establish his own fidelity to the 
infamous bargain, and to concert measures for the future. 

3 | thought your excellency would have something to say to 
me after this disaster,” said the marquis, as soon as the two old 
schemers were alone. 

“Yes?” said Turbo warily. 

“You have an accusation to make, no doubt,” said the marquis. 

“None in the world,’ answered Turbo ; “ w hy should 1?” 

“'Then whom do you blame for the unfortunate intervention of 
the gendarmes ?” 

“JT blame noone. They were there at my suggestion.’ 

“Upon my word, chancellor,” said the marquis, astounded at 
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Turbo’s cool admission. “| must con: gratulate you upon the sang 
froid w ith which you speak of your infamies. 

“T do not understand you, marquis,” answered Turbo. 

“The word is plain enough. What you confess is an infamy. 
It is an infamy to enter into an arrangement to further my 
daughter’s marriage and deliberately to frustrate it by making 
an exposure of us to his majesty, and providing him with a con- 
solation. It is clever ; but, I repeat, it is an infamy.” 

“My dear marquis,” cried Turbo, almost with enthusiasm, “ I 
see we shall work together admirably. Your suspicions do you 
infinite credit. They display in you possibilities of unscrupulous | 
intrigue such as I my self have not yet attained. I have still 
to reach the point at which I could even suspect a man of the 
admirable insensibility of which you are so flattering as to accuse 
me. I bow to you as a master. To conceive such ingenious 
treachery belongs only to a masier.”’ 

‘Then you withdraw the confession you just made.” 

‘I wish that I could, marquis,” said Turbo. “For it was a 
onfession of stupidity ;”’ and with that the chancellor explained 
to M. de Tricotrin how the presence of the gendarmes was a mere 
accident, for which no one was to blame but himself. 

‘Well,” said M. de Tricotrin, when Turbo had done, “ you 
must permit me to apologise for the unwarranted accusation I 
made.” 


“Not at all,” answered Turbo. “It was a compliment I value 
highly 

“Then at least let me offer you my commiseration,” said De 

Tricotrin, “ upon the ‘ of all you hoped to gain. But I trust it 


is only temporary. I am happy to announce “to you that I have 
discovered the retreat of your little friend, and, no pune can put 
you in the way of recovering her, when it may be done with 
safety ;” and M. de Tricotrin explained in detail to the chancellor 
the queen-mother’s move. 

“1 am delighted,” co! luded the marquis, ‘‘ to be able to an- 
nounce to you so exceller t a piece of fortune.” 

“J regret, marquis,’ ans +t Turbo, “that 1 cannot share 
your delight,” 

“ But surely,” replied the Frenchman, “it is an extraordinary 
piece of good fortune.’ 

‘T do not deny it,’ said Turbo ; “but I am accustomed to look 
with suspicion on any position, however attractive, which is 
founded on fortune. Nothing is stable without a substructure 
ale sagacious purpose. For a position to be in any way modified 
by fortune 3 is for me merely evidence of defective calculation. In 
the present case the danger is obvious. 

“Why so?” asked the marquis, 
“You see,” pursued Turbo, “another piece of fortune may 
any moment put the king in possession of the information we 
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enjoy. <A pursuit and recapture will ensue, and our Quixote will 
have fattened his folly with another ration of romance. Your 
unhappy daughter’s supplanter will then be on the steps of the 
throne.” 

“Then what do you propose ?” said De Tricotrin. “To recapture 
the girl yourself, I presume ?” 

“ Precisely,” answered Turbo. “The thing is easily done. [I 
will send officers to watch the players. They will be instructed 
to take advantage of any disorderly conduct to arrest the whole 
company as vagabonds, and convey them to the capital. Disorder 
amongst such people is easily fomented. I apprehend no diffi- 
culty ¢ or even delay.” 

“But how can you arrange this delicate mission,’ objected the 
marquis, “while you are under arrest ?”’ 

“'l'o-morrow, said Turbo, “I propose to submit unconditionally 
to the king’s terms, and I shall be free. It will be unpleasant, 
but under the new aspect of affairs there is no other course open. 
{ must absolutely be at liberty to act at the present crisis.” 

The chancellor's evident anxiety to get the beggar-maid back 
to the capital began once more to arouse M. de Tricotrin’s 
suspicion. His doubts as to the loyalty of his ally began to recur 
to him. His own idea was that at present Pe nelophon was much 
better where she was. He objected to ere chancellor’s plan, but 
it was not his habit to insist on real objections. There was a 
erudeness about henesty which jarred on the old diplomatist’s 
sense of refinement. He loved always to mask his position with 
minor obstructions. 

“You seem, chancellor,” he began, “to overestimate the danger 
we are to apprehend from this beggar. Itis impossib le to conceive 
that the king seriously means to marry her.” 

“T quite agree with you, marquis,” answered Turbo. “ He had 
no such intention. Till this morning the danger was shadowy. 
But now it is different. In his present state of mind he is 
capable of any indiscretion. | cannot exaggerate to you the 
intensity of the shock which he received at the discovery of your 
daughter’s implication in our disgrace. 

“What!” cried the marquis, surprised into an unwonted show 
of feeling. “ The discovery of my daughter’s complicity ? What 
do you mean ?” 

“Did you not know,” said Turbo, with an affectation of tender 
concern. “ Really this is most painf ful. I imagined you knew all, 
and envied you your calmness. You see it was that unlucky 
note. The girl did not deliver it, and so it came into the king’s 
hands through the police.” 

“Oh, it is that which has alarmed you,” said the marquis, in a 
tone of great relief. “Iam happy then to reassure you. Believe 
me, there was nothing compromising in that. I was careful that 
the letter should be but a blank sheet of paper.” 
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“Then what is the meaning of this?” said Turbo, handing 
Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s note to her father. M. de Tricotrin read it 
Then he set his teeth, and hissed out between them, 


were only fit for Turbo’s ears. 

As soon as the ebullition which Turbo’s announcement pro- 
duced in the marquis had a little subsided, and while his spirits 
were still hot, the chancellor proceeded to throw in, in the guise 
of consolation, the ingredients which he considered necessary to 
convert the Frenchman’s state of mind into a mixture that would 
minister to his own disease. 

And, after all, marquis,’ said Turbo, at last, “ perhaps you 
have lost nothing. I begin to think you had gained nothing, 
and had nothing to lose. I am inclined to believe the king is a 
cone politician than we thought. Some of us are old hands, 
but I believe he has been laughing at us all along. He amused 
us with your daughter, and Pene lophon, and this Herculean notion 
of his of cleansing his Augean stables. But my experience of this 
morning has opened my eyes. He is a man, and not the decrepit 
boy I took him for. The spirit of his race is alive in him. It has 
burst into sudden vigour. He begins to itch for power like 
his fathers, and he means to grip it in spite of the law. He 
means to have it, and throw us all over,—you and me and Mdlle. 
Héloise, who have sinned in his eyes beyond redemption. That 
is why his calmness and obstinacy are so unassailable. That 
is what this concentration of the gendarmerie means. I tell you, 
marquis, as sure as there is an earth beneath, our little Kophetua 
conte mplates a coup dé 

“But this is astoundi ont cried the revolutionary statesman, 
with the air of one who smells the battle afar off. 

‘It 1s astounding, mars replied Turbo, “and we must not 
rely entirely on the correctness of our view. It is possible he 
may still be halting between the revolutionary and constitutional 
course. He may, even at the last moment, retreat by abdication. 
Meanwhile, we must prepare for every eventuality. Our first 
step will be for you as satisfactory as it is obvious. We must at 
once bring to bear the whole pressure of the political combination 
which you have so cleve rly frame d, in order to drive the king into 
a marriage with your daughter. 

“But is there the slightest chance of success ?” 
marquis. 

“TI think so,” answered Turbo, who knew perfectly well the 
attempt was hopeless, and therefore safe as far as he was 
concerned. “The party you have gathered at your back is 
stronger than any thing he has met with before. Its influence 
is incalculable.” 

“ But if we fail! ”’ 

“It will at any rate force his hand. We shall know what to 
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do next. Meanwhile, I should value your opinion and assistance 
in the elaboration of various methods of proceeding upon which |] 
am engaged in view of the possible crisis. A marriage with the 
beggar, or an attempt at a coup d’état, must be me Biel 

“With revolution,” broke in the delighted Frenchman, with 
impressive solemnity of voice and manner. 

“ Precisely,—with revolution,” answered the chancellor. “ It 
remains but to settle the details to our mutual satisfaction, and 
we cannot begin too soon. With your experience of these matters, 
my dear marquis, our success is assured. 

“You flatter me,’ answered M. de Tricotrin. “Permit me to 
say it is for such a coadjutor as you that my experience has 
waited. We are necessary to each other, you and [. Let us 
recognise the fact and nothing is impossible.” 

The two old hands set to their work. All night long they 
sat, drawing up memoranda, consulting official lists, marking the 
names of those whom they intended to employ, and « devising 
bribes for the doubtful. Like sober men of business, they 
devoured the work, and sketched out with official brevity and 
distinctness the plan of operation. What these designs were 
it is premature to inquire now. Before long they were made 
patent to every one. Suffice it for the time that when the orey 
light of morning broke, M. de Tricotrin went quietly forth from 
Turbo’s garden, wearing on his face an expression which he felt 
would not have disgraced Cassius as he left the orchard of Brutus. 

Several similar meetings followed in quick succession, and 
began to make themselves felt. Turbo made his peace with 
the king, and was continued in office in order that Mdlle. de 
Tricotrin’s sin might not be blazoned to the world. The whole 
affair, in fact, was hushed up, and the chancellor left free to work 
his tools. 

As the day for the meeting of Parliament drew near, Kophetua 
began to be aware that every one was taking an unaccountable 
interest in his marriage. Petitions came up from the country. 
Gentlemen and ladies of both parties, whether Kallist or 
Agathist, seemed to want to talk of nothing else. Every subject 
he started in the Council seemed to transform itself into the 
same haunting shape. 

Parliament met, and General Dolabella, amidst indescribable 
excitement, was elected Speaker according to the original ar- 
rangement on which M. de Tricotrin’s coalition was “founded. 
Then the pressure redoubled. The Kallikagathists joined with 
quiet di gnity the general movement, and were heard to say with 
an air of noble patronage that it was at last a great fact. In 
tones of reserved intensity, so characteristic of “the inflexible 
bigotry of those who believe they are nothing if not open- 
minded, the Kallikagathist party assured themse Ives that further 
resistance from the king was impossible. The party of order, 
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the party of — the party of intelligence, had triumphed 

at last. At length, the unostentatious use of reason and 
common sense, they / drawn the extremists together, and a 
coalition was standing before the king demanding his marriage 
with the lady who embodied the principles of everybody and 
everything. It was no longer the voice of party that spoke. 
It was the harmonious flood in which the voice of party was 
drow ned. It was the holy Voie e of compromise, 

At last things came to a crisis. An address was moved 
urging the king to marry the woman of the people’s choice. A 
lenothened debate took place, but only upon its wording. The 
Kallist amendments, dictated by Turbo, were almost indecent 
in their plainspeaking. A coaxing and apologetic obscurity 
was the tone of those which the queen- mother approved for 
the Agathists. Eventually the spirit of compromise, which 
presid led over the assembly in the person of its new Speaker, 
triumphed over every diticulty, and the address was passed 
in a form which was a masterpiece of inconsistency. Kallist 
violence and Agathist weakness were there in glaring contrast. 
The insolence of the one was only enhanced by its proximity 
to the servility of the other. Nothing could have been better 
calculated to offend the king or impress him with a sense of 
the perplexity of his position and the malicious origin of the 
eross-bred coalition which confronted him. 

At no time was Kophetua a man to bear pressure patiently 
if he was conscious of it, and his present state of mind was one 
of universal defiance. The shock which Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s 
heartless perfidy had produced upon him had been at least as acute 
as Turbo imagined. Till he had quarrelled with her at Count 
Kora’s rout he hardly knew how much she had been to him. 
Till then he had not recognised how he craved for a woman 
to love, and how nearly she was fitted to satisfy his hunger. 
He began to see how dull his life would be again without her. 
The one imploring look she had given him as she passed 
beneath his window had turned his contempt into pity. The 
beauty, the tenderness, the self-abasing resignation of that 
lovely vision had done its work, and at last a great resistless 
love had filled every chamber of his soul. 

Then fell, sudden as the hand of death, the crushing revelation 
ot her guilt. It was as though he had gathered the luscious fruit 
of the Tree of Life and found it ashes between his teeth. The 
first shock past, he turned, as men will in such a case, to 
ind comfort in the light of another’s eyes. He turned to 
Penelophon, where he saw the very antithesis of her in whom 
he was deceived. The passion that was aroused in him must 
find a resting-place. So violently did his noble nature revolt 
from its fallen idol, that it was only in the opposite extreme of 
womanhood it felt it could be at peace. 
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Prepared to risk all, he was going forth to seek her when they 
told him she was gone. At first none could say whither, but 
soon there were some who whispered she had run away to the 
strolling players, and were careful that the whisper should reach 
Kophetua’s ears. Such folk had an evil reputation enough in 
Oneiria, and in his despair the heart-broken king cried out that 
she was as bad as the rest. There was now none good; no, not 
one. There was nothing in life but loneliness, and no weapon to 
battle with it but defiance. 

He laughed to himself to think how wasted were the efforts he 
felt pressing about him, how utterly they mistook him to think 
he would be nd to force. He laughe 1 till he wearied of the sport, 
and the last stroke angered him. The address be saw as a ridi- 
culous insult, and was resolved to have no more. Once or twice 
before, when he had been over-worried on the marriage question, 
he had made an end by a simple manceuvre, and he was deter- 
mined to repeat it now. 

So when General Dolabella attended with a deputation to 
receive the king’s answer to the address of his faithful Parlia- 
ment, there was no one to receive him but the chancellor. Turbo 
briefly announced that the king had left that morning for his 
hunting castle in the mountains, and handed Mr. Speaker an 
order for the prorogation of the House. 


CHAPTER XX. 


PLAYERS. 
“ He went out a-riding one fine da 
The country-side to see.” 


In happy ignorance of the reports which reached Kophetua’s 
ears, Penelophon continued with the players. Indeed, she could 
not have done otherwise; for though she was treated kindly 
enough, yet Bocco, the arlecchino, who had made the bargain 
with “the queen- -mother, and Frampa, the old actress, his partner, 
took good care that she should not escape. She was far too 
valuable to lose. The firm of Bocco and Frampa, sole lessees and 
managers of the rumbling old caravans which were stage and 
dwelling and all, fully appreciated the prize they had captured, 
and were determined to watch it carefully. 

The payment which the queen-mother had promised on account 
of the girl made her precious enough to be a thing worth careful 
tending ; but the professional eyes of the managers saw in their 
protégée further possibilities of profit, which they valued even 
more highly. With the ready discrimination of old fanciers, they 
rapidly noted her points as soon as she was in their charge. They 
remarked complacently her graceful figure, her delicately moulded 
features, her great lustrous eyes, her we alth of silky hair, and the 
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thrilling earnestness of her voice, and they nodded to each other 
with the solemn satisfaction of those who know. 


‘It is the most promising material I ever remember handling,” 


said Boeco profoundly. 


‘You are right, Bocco,” answered Frampa, with the air of a 


CONNAISS8E Use W rho does not praise lightly. " She 1s a little pale 
and sickly, of course, for my taste as she is 
make fine birds. With a smart costume to show off her figure, 


but fine feathers 


1] 


and a good rouging, call me a dolt if I don’t turn her over to you 
the prettiest bit that was ever on our boards.” 


‘And trust me to do the rest,” replied Bocco, with enthusiasm. 
‘She was born for an actress—so sensitive, so tender, so in- 


telligent. What stuff to work on! Ah! I have a chance at last. 
Think what I have done for that lump of stupidity and dulness, 


Nora, and picture to yourself what the same hand will do with 


this piece of pure gold. But do you think you will bring her to 
it ¢ easily, Frampa? Sh ms a shy, silly little thing.’ 

‘Trust me, Bocco, aia Frampa, with dignity. “I am no 

urneyman. I know my trade. You do your part, and trust me 


to do mine. It 1s not the first. 


‘Right, Frampa,” answered. Bocco, with respect. “ You are a 
genius. She will tax you hard if I read her right; but you are 
a& genius.” 

Boeco was not mistaken. Frampa found she had a hard task 
before her. All she could say or do could not draw from 
Penelophon the slightest expression of a desire to appear on the 
stage; and when the old actress went further, and hinted how 
nice it would be for her to stand up like Nora before the people, 
and hear them shout and clap with delight, Penelophon only 
shuddered and looked like a frightened fawn. Indeed, the very 
presence of the other actresses was painful to her. Frampa she 
did not mind so much, for the manageress never acted now. She 
was too old and fat for anything but - taki ng the money and dress- 
ing the girls. She had a not unpleasant face, with hard wrinkles 
and bright dark eyes, and a great double chin that had taken 
entire possession of the room once enjoyed by her neck. Her 
ways were so kindly, too, that Penelophon could be almost happy 
with her when she was not teasing her to act. 

The very idea of that orew more painful to her each day. To 
see Nora sitting bold and brazen in her paint and shameless 
attire on the gaudy | ‘ar, in which the company were wont to 
exhibit themselves through the villages, was too shocking for 
her to bear. She used to go and hide in  Frampa’s cart, and try 
to think of Trecenito, that she might shut out the wickedness that 
surrounded her. : 

Bocco was more successful with his part. He began by coming 
to the lonely girl, and repeating verses to amuse her. Then he 
asked her to try and say them, and his bright black eyes looked 
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at her so strangely that she dared not refuse. She grew afraid of 
him and the strange power in his sharp face which seemed to 
fascinate her. So she always tried hard to remember what he 
read to her, and say it as he did to please him and make him & 
away and not stare at her. 

After Penelophon had been with the players some weeks, to all 
these troubles a new one was added. For one day, while Nora 
was riding her brazen course round a village which they had 
reached the night before, and Penelophon was hiding in Frampa’s 
cart, she saw the door stealthily open, and the face of a man peep 
in and look at her. He said nothing, but went away as quie tly 
as he came. Presently the door opened once more, and the strange 
face was there again w vith another. Suddenly just as she thought 
they were coming in, and she was cowering down as close as she 
could in her corner, the door shut, and she heard the sound of feet 
hurrying away. Then Bocco came in, looking very angry. 

“Do you know those men?” he asked, j in his shar p way. 

“No,” answered Penelophon. “ Why do they come to look at 
me ?” 

“ Because they are bad,’ answered the arlecchino. “If they 
ask you to go with them, be sure you do not. They are very bad. 
If they try to take you, cry out for me, and I will blast them 
with an evil eye. They dare not let me look on them as I know 
how. They will run away if you call out.” 

Bocco indeed had considerable faith in the power of his eye; 
but perhaps he told Penelophon a little more than he actually 
believed ; still he was generally credited by his acquaintances 
with the evil eye, and he made the best use of his reputation. 
Now he wished to complete his influence over Penelophon, for he 
felt it was more than ever necessary. For some days he had had 
a suspicion that he was being followed by some men of mysterious 
manners, and he shrewdly suspected their attentions were due 
to the presence of Penelophon in the caravan. Frampa and he 
apprehended an attempt to carry her off, and the chance of losing 
their hopeful protégée increased their anxiety to make use of her. 

This last discovery of Bocco’s so alarmed him that he made up 
his mind to leave the village secretly by night, and go on to the 
next, in hopes of eluding his pursuers. T here the caravan arrived 
on the following morning, and Bocco felt himself comparatively 
safe ; for on the: pr ecepitous rock above the village hung the royal 
hunting castle. The king was there, he knew, and from this 
he hoped ; creat things. The my sterious perse cution of which he 
found himself the object determined him to waste no more “ime 
over Penelophon’s scruples. 

“Tt is of absolute necessity,’ he said to Frampa, “ that sie must 
act. She must be forced or cheated into it at once.” 

“Yes, Bocco,” answered Frampa. 
alone ; it is not safe.” 





“We must not seave her 
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‘And, besides,’ said Bocco, “there is a greater reason still. 
Some of the castle servants are sure to be at our performance. 


They cannot but be struck with the child, and the king will hear 


of her.” 
“And will order a special performance,” exclaimed Frampa 
eage rly. 
‘And will give us a protection,” said Boceo. 
“Spl lendid!” cried Fra mpa. “ No one is so clever as you, Bocco.” 
So the two set about a scheme of which poor Penelophon soon 


found herself the victim. It was growing very hot, and towards 
the middle of the day the girl had crept into a quiet place to sleep. 
t was a little shec ling out of the barn, whi eco ha 
lt little shed | t of the | , which Bocco had 


hired for a theatre: It was Frampa’s private room, but as 
Penelophon slept in her cart she felt she was free of the little 
shed too; so she spread her quilt in a corner, and, casting off her 
yuter clothes, lay down to sleep. 

Her slumber was disturbed. She had never really recovered 
from the effects of the rough treatment she had received at Turbo’s 
hands. The heat made her feverish, and the memory of what 
Bocco had told her of the bad men took shape in troubled dreams. 
At last she awoke, unrefreshed, and with an aching head. She 
thought she would go out into the air; but when she sat up to 
reach her dress, she saw lying in its place a flimsy, spangled thing 


such as Nora wore on the stage. She took it up to discover what 
the change might mean, but she dropped it quickly when she saw 
how scanty and evil-looking it was, and lay down again with 
a flushed face. Then the door opened, and she saw Frampa 
come 1n,. 

Oh, Frampa,” she said, still blushing at the thought of the 
thing on her bed, “ some one has taken my clothes and left me 
that. Oh, Frampa, go and see who has done it, and bring them 
back, . 

‘Why, deary,” said Frampa, “ what is the matter? I did it 
myself. The bad men have followed us here. So Nora is going 
to wear your clothes , and [ have got this for you to put on, so 

that the men will not know you. Come, I will help you put 
it on. 


Oh, Frampa,” said Pe D ‘lophon, with a shudder, “I cannot; 
indeed, I cannot. | shoul | die of shame.” 

“Tut, tut, deary,” said iE rampa, “be a woman. You need not 
be afraid. You can sta y here all alone, and no one will see you. 
So come now and put it on, and ool yourself safe.” 

“ But are you sure no one will see me ?” asked Penelophon. 

“Why, of course not, child,’ answered Frampa cheerily. 

“You know no one can come here but I. There, there, that’s a 
little woman.” Frampa raised up her protégée as ‘she spoke with 
motherly tenderness, and Penelophon, trembling from head to 
foot, allowed herself to be clad in the actress’s dress. But when 
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it was on, and she saw how flaunting and shameless it was, and 
how it hardly covered her more than her own shit ft, she buried 
her face in her hands and began to cry. 

“There, there, deary,” cried Frampa soothingly, “don’t take 
on so. “Tis nothing tocry over. Many a bonny lass would jump 
for J joy to make such a pretty figure as you do now. 

“1 know, I know!” sobbed P enelophon, whose trouble was only 
increased by Frampa’s admiration, “but 1 cannot help it. I will 
try to bear it because you are so kind; but | am so unhappy, 
and oh, Frampa, my head aches past bearing.” 

‘Well, never mind,” cooed Frampa; “ have a good cry and lie 
down a bit. There now, that is it. Shut your eyes, and let me 
charm your pain away.” 

So Penelophon did as she was told, and soon felt that Frampa 
was stroking her face with something very pleasant and soft, 
while she sang a low-toned charm like a lullaby. It was sooth- 
ing, and seemed to take away the pain. So Penelophon lay 
quite still and left off crying. 

Frampa’s conjuring had | gone on for some time, when all ¢ 
once the door opened and she stopped. Pene lophon looked - 
Bocco’s sharp face and bright black eyes were peering in. 

“They are here!” he cried, j in affected alarm. “Quick, Frampa, 
bring her away. She is not safe there. Bring her along and 
hide her.” 

‘Come, child,” said Frampa, in great agitation, as the door 
closed again. ‘“ Quick! jump up; we will foil them yet.” 

Penelophon rose mechanically in her alarm, and Frampa half 
led, half dragged her to the door ; but just as she reached it she 
caught sight of a face she hardly knew in Frampa’s mirror, 
which hung there upon the wall. For a moment she stopped 
and took another look. Then with a low cry of horror she 
dragged her hand from Frampa’s and started back, staring at her 
conductor with a look in which terror struggled w ith re proach. 

“Oh, Frampa!” she cried, in a hushed voice of anguish, “ what 
have you done? You have painted my face. ‘Oh, how wicked! 
how very wicked of you! ” 

‘Nonsense, child,” cried Frampa, getting a little vexed. “It is 
only to disguise you better. Come along quick, or it will be too 
late.” 

She took her by the wrist again, but Penelophon hung back 
from her in disgust. Just then the door opened and Bocco 
rushed in‘again. 

“Quick, my girl,” he said, ‘as heedless of her fear he took her 
other wrist and looked her hard in the face. “Do what I bid 
you and all will be well. But, mind, do as I say.” 

Then she gave herself up to her fate. There was something she 
could not resist in this man, and she let them lead her right 
through the barn. Outside she saw the tawdry car standing, 
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ready with all the men and girls upon it, except Nora, whose 
place at the top was vacant. They all laughed and whispered 
together when Penelophon appeared, but she had no time to heed 
them. 

“Come, child,” said Bocco sharply, “climb with me; it is 
your only chance.” 
* The car was a kind of pyramid, on the flattened apex of which 
stood a stanchion with a gilded belt of metal attached to it. It 
was to this that Nora was always fastened to prevent her falling 
with the jolting of the car. Powerless for further resistance, 
Penelophon soon found herself standing in Nora’s place, ready to 
sink with fear and shame. But Bocco clasped the iron girdle 
tichtly about her waist, and then got down to his own post in 
front. In another moment the music struck up, and the car 
began to move on its progress through the erowded village. 

The people shouted as they passed, for in their eyes Penelophon 
was a beautiful sight, with her gaudy attire and high colour. 


Bocco never ceased to crack his jokes, as the car laboured on 
towards the market-place; and the more he joked the louder 
the people shouted. The music grew wilder and wilder, and 
every one seemed half mad with excitement, till it was all like 
a horrible dream to Penelophon. Her thoughts seemed to be 
part of the scream of the fifes, and the squeaking of the fiddles, 
and the hurried clatter of the drum. They mixed helplessly 
with the wanton din and got lost. Then it was as though it were 
some one else who was fastened there and not herself. She thought 
she was going mad. ‘The throb and clatter of the mocking music 
had stolen all her senses. Once she threw up her bare arms and 
screamed, but the people only shouted, “ Brava! brava!” to her, 
and tossed up their caps in delight. She covered her ears to shut 
out the clamour, but it pierced through all. She tried to throw 
herself down, but the iron girdle pressed tightly about her waist, 
and she could not move. It seemed to be gripping her closer and 
closer, as though some vile thing had her in its embrace. At last 
everything swam before her, and she felt the end had come, when 
suddenly the music stopped, and the car came to a standstill in 
the middle of the crowded market-place. 

Some one was answering Bocco smartly out of the throng, and 
the people were jeering at him. The arlecchino was not used to 
rivalry, and when he found he could not silence his antagonist he 
began to lose his temper and take to abuse. But he got nothing 
tor his pains, except a large vegetabl@in his face, thrown by an 
unerring hand. In a moment he had léa#ped from his place to the 
ground, and was belabouring his assailant with his baton, for he 
was a high-spirited fellow enough when roused. Some of the 
company rushed to their chief’s assistance, and fell upon his 
adversary’s friends. As for the bystanders, they took one side or 
the other, or none at all, as it suited them; but every one 
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shouted, and the girls on the car added their frightened screams 
to the clamour. 

The fray was growing fast and furious, cudgels were whirling 
on all sides, and “blood was beginning to flow, when some half- 
dozen men, in the uniform of the chancellor’s runners, were seen 
making a way towards the car, where the fight was thickest. 
They used their halberds freely, and shoute d as they came on, 
“Peace! peace! in the chancellor’s name !” 

So great was respect for the laws in Oneiria, that something like 
order was very soon obtained, and the runners set to work to 
secure the players. Still, it was not all done in a moment, and 
before the men were all manacled the girls had found time to run 
away and hide eo i ny with the help of sympathising towns- 
men. Only Penelophon was left standing on the top of the car, 
unable to escape from the grip of her supports. 

“Bring down the girl one of you,” cried the leader of the 
chancellor's men, and Penelop hon shuddered anew to see a rough 
fellow climbing up the car to her. But now a new diversion was 
made by the approach of the town bailiff, with his constables 
at his back. He came ruffling up to the chancellor's men, 
swelling with offended dignity. 

“Who is this,” he cried, ‘ ‘that dares to make arrest in a royal 
borough ? It is I, the king” s bailiff, who have jurisdiction here. 
Come, hand over your prisoners at once, or I will clap you all in 
jail together.” 

But the chancellor’s men, armed with a special warrant, and for- 
tified with the dignity of their uniform, had no idea of giving up 
their prize. A violent altercation ensued between the bailiff and 
the head runner. The man at Penelophon’s side leaped down to 
his chief's assistance, and two of the constables, anxious to make 
a point, at once took possession of her. This only made the 
runners more angry. They flatly refused to surrender their 
prisoners to any paltry bailiff. The y were chancellor’s men, they 
said, and would take a man in the . king’ s own privy chamber if it 
pleased his excellency to order it. | 

“Well, we will soon see who is the better man,” cried the intu- 
riated bailiff, as the runners began to retreat, with the players in 
the midst of them. “Clap the girl in the stocks, one of you—we 
will keep her at any rate and then run for the watch, and bid 
them come after me. I will keep an eye on these curs meanwhile ; 
and then we will see who is king and who is chancellor.” 

Penelophon soon found herse If led out of the thr mg by one of 
the constables towards the upper end of the market-p lace, where 
the stocks stood waiting for her. She shrank in terror as she saw 
them, but the man dragged her on. The leg-holes looked like 
great wicked eyes g gloating over her, and the whole thing seemed 
to the poor girl’s fevered sense like some ugly monster, squatting 
down and Waiting in hideous glee to devour her. 
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Most of the people followed the bailiff, so as not to lose the end 
of his quarrel with the chancellor’s men, but a good many stayed 
to see Penelophon put into the stocks. They gathered round, 
crinning and jesting, as the constable sat her down in the low 
settle at the back. Ready to sink with shame, she covered her 
— with her hands, while the man lifted the hinge-board and 
made her feet fast. She thou; oht the worst was done then, but 
rough hands took hers and drew them from her face. 

“Come, lass,” said the man, laughing, “I want these too.” 

Then she saw the iron clamps on the two side- “posts, = knew 
what he was going to do. “ Not that, sir, not that!” she cried | 
wildly ; “for God’s sake, leave me my hands to hide my radiony x 

‘Willingly, lass,” the constable said mockingly, “if you can 
pay for them, but we can’t let you hide a pretty face like yours 
without buying the privilege.”’ 

‘But I have no money ?”’ she moaned imploringly. 

“So much the worse for both of us,” said the man; “we shall 
neither of us have what we want.” 

Without further ceremony he fastened one little wrist against 
the side-post with the iron clamp, and then did the same with the 
other; and so, after a quiet survey of his work, strode off, and 
left her to the jeers of the little crowd that had gathered. 

Poor Penelophon! her cup was filled now past all endurance. 
When she looked down, it was but to find the spangled dress, 
which to her was like a robe of Nessus. When she turned her 
eyes from that, it was only to see the staring townsfolk, and 
listen to their jeers at the painted face she could not hide. She 
felt each moment she would die. Such agony could not last long. 

Fortunately it was not many minutes, though to her it seemed 
hours, before she had some relief. A fellow came running by, 
crying out that the bailiff had taken all the chancellor’s men, 
and was haling them to the court-house for summary justice. 
With that Penelophon’s tormentors took to their heels, and ran 
after the new excitement. 

So she was left alone for half an hour or more. Her position 
began to grow very painful. Her feet were cramped, and the 
irons hurt | her tender wrists, and it was a strange, undefined misery 
to be fastened there so long unable to move. But in a moment 
she forgot it all, when she heard men coming again into the 
deserted market-plac e. To be seen was the worst pain of all. 
She could hear the sound of horses’ feet coming slowly across the 
Square towards where she was fastened. In the bitterness of 
shame she hung her head, till she heard the horses stop in front 
of her. Then, feeling anything was better than the sight of the 
shameless dress that clothed her, she looked up. 

With a cry of anguish, she dragged at the clamps in a frantic 
impulse to hide her painted face; for there, upon his horse, erect 
and handsome and sad past words, sat Trecenito, looking at her. 
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For a moment their eyes met, but only for a moment. She 
saw him give a sort of shudder of disgust. She saw him turn 
with a bitter laugh to Captain Pertinax, who rode behind him, 
and heard him say of her a thing so terrible that it seemed to 
drive the very life from her heart. Like one in a swoon, she 
saw a vision of her angel angrily spurring his horse, and knew he 
had dashed away furiously out of the square with Pertinax at 
his heels. 


CHAPTER XXI, 


HUNTER AND HUNTED. 


* But when they knew she was good as she was fai 


Then homage to the maid they paid,” 

KOPHETUA was naturally of a much too chivalrous disposition to 
suffer himself to be guided far by the impulse to which his 
sudden meeting with Penelophon had givenrise. Indeed, before he 
had ridden half a mile he began to f find his conduct inexcusable. 
He fully believed the story of the beggar-maid’s light behaviour 
which had been so carefully prepared for his ears ; but to see 
so sudden and shocking a confirmation of her wantonness had 
thrown him off his balance. 


Now he was recovering himself, and he felt how unworthily of 


his philosophy he was acting. He was foolishly resenting as a 
crime an action which was the natural and almost inevitable 
outcome of a woman’s contemptible nature. This girl had made 
a ridiculous fool of him, to be sure ; but that was no reason why 
he should forget his self-respect. She was in trouble. No matter 


who or what she was, he must see her out of it. It was a rule of 


life with him, and, as a philosopher, he must observe his rules. 
They are not things to be broken with impunity. 

Such was the reason he gave himself for reining in his horse 
and calling Captain Pertinax to his side. Yet it was hardly the 
real cause of his change of purpose. Kophetua had lost faith 
in himself and all the world. The lofty ideals of his romantic 
youth were withered and trodden under foot. He thought, like 
other men, that because they grew no longer green and vigorous 
in the ruined garden of his ‘soul, that all such things for him 
had perished. “He knew not how the flowers which once we 

valued highest, and whose savour seemed our very life, will fall 
and wither and be lost aw hile, only that forms of a be auty and 
fragrance beyond all we knew before may blossom out of their 
decay. So the king’s good purpose sprang up and _ bore its 
flowers, but he knew not why. He remembered not how he 
himself had enriched with noble aspirations the soil in which 
it grew, nor ever guessed from what dead ideals its roots drew 
nourishment, deep down within his heart, in the grave where 


his boyhood lay buried. 
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“JT wish you to ride back to the village,” said Kophetua, in a 
constrained manner, as Captain Pertinax came up. 

“And how can I serve your majesty there?” asked the 
cendarme. 
~ « Did you recognise the girl in the stocks?” said the king. 

“JT did, sire,” answered Pertinax indifferently, as though he 
wished to imply it was an affair of his majesty’s about which he 
had no curiosity, though, if the truth were told, his interest in the 
cirl had certainly not diminished since the night he rescued 
her. 

“Then you are aware,’ continued the king, “that she is the 
person whom you allowed to escape from your custody ? ’ 

‘I am painfully aware of my neglect,” answered the officer, 
with humility. 

“Very well,” said the king shortly ; “go and repair it. You 
know your duty.” And with that he gathered his reins to ride 


_on, thinking how neatly he had got over his difficult task. But 


his instructions were still incomplete, and Pertinax did not go. 


‘Your majesty,” began the officer, with hesitation. 

“ Well, sir?” cried the king sharply. 

“Your majesty,” continued Pertinax, “ has omitted to indicate 
the destination of the risoner when rearrested.” 

‘Bring her,’ said the king desperately,—“ bring her up to the 
castle. Where else could you lodge her? Here is my warrant 
to the town bailiff’ He handed his signet ring to Captain 
Pertinax; and the gendarme, with great alacrity, rode rapidly 
back to the village, where he carried out Kophetua’s orders with 
the business-like despatch which characterised all his professional 
movements. 

As for the king, he went on to his solitude in the castle ; for 
solitude indeed it was. It had always been his custom, when he 
periodically retired there, to live as far as possible the simple life 
of a hunter, with but one companion. It was only, he used to 
say, by lying in the bowers which your own axe had hewn, and 
living on the food which your own hand had won, that you could 
dip in the well-spring of life, and be made whole of all the diseases 
that were engendered in a civil state of existence. 

_ Formerly this companion had always been Turbo, but that was 
impossible now. So when Kophetua determined to cut the bonds 
that were being so artfully twined round him, and boldly free 
himself by escape, he could think of none better to accompany 
him than the smart, jovial soldier with whom he had recently 
come in contact. He was a high-spirited, pleasant fellow enough, 
with a fund of stories and a rattling laugh, He was handsome, 
too, and good to have to look at; and as for sport and camp-life, 
his fertility of resource in all the shifts and expedients of the 
hunter was quite phenomenal. When, added to all this, the 
king found that his comrade’s activity and endurance were only 
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surpassed by the sparkle and persistence of his good-humour, he 
was delighted with his choice. 

In a few days, however, Kophetua found out the difference 
between an attendant and a companion. As the former Captain 
Pertinax was complete; as the latter, entirely without value. 
It was well enough while they were out on the mountains, and 
could talk of sport or jest together over their rude meals; but 
when the night spread its pall of sadness and gloom over the 
world, Kophetua’s mind was full of other things s, of which he 
longed to speak. Once or twice he even stteinetid such con- 
versation with Captain Pertinax, but the poor fellow stared at 
him with such a look of worried wonder that Kophetua soon 
desisted from his efforts. 

This evening they were dining in a commonplace way in the 
castle, and Captain Pertinax was more than ever unsatisfactory. 
Kophetua’s meeting with Penelophon had seriously unsettled the 
comparative equanimity at which he had arrived, and he found 
it quite impossible to be interested in the soldier's conversation. 
So, as soon as the meal was over, he dismissed him, and sat look- 
ing out from his window over the fertile valley below. Far away 
it stretched, a broad, checkered expanse of cultivation, till it 
reached to the fantastic shapes of the mountain wall which 
shielded it from the Sahara. He watched the sunset glowing 
on its tanks and water-courses, and thought how often he “had sat 
there with Turbo, talking over schemes for improving its irriga- 
tion. The past glowed in pleasant radiance through the vale 
of years, and made the present the more glaring and hideous. 
Do what he would, he could not keep from his mind the bright 
little sparks which, in the last few months, had seemed to “be 
kindling his life. Untimely the glow had been smothered; and 
now it seemed as though, instead of the liv ing fire, a smouldering 

smoke were rising up and spreading a black and stifling vapour over 

his gloomy life. As one that is suffocating, he strained uncon- 
sciously after a purer air. Again and again, in sighs that grew 
ever sweeter, the balmy fragrance he desired was wafted to his 
poisoned senses, and whence it was he could not choose but 
know. 

Down from the turret chamber overhead it came—down from 
the room where lay the beggar-maid, locked up all alone. 
It was useless to try and forget her. In the corner of the room 
was the little door which opened on to the turret stair; at his 
elbow hung the key which made her his. His solitude grew 
insupportable, and he began to cheat himself with reasons why 
he should visit his prisoner. He fell to wondering what was to be 
done with her. He told himself it was only half doing his work 
to bring her there and not try to find out how she got into 
trouble. Unless he knew that, there was Little chance of getting 
her out of it. At any rate, it would only be kind to go and ask 
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“ What!” she cried, “not you too! Surely you have not come 
to mock me like the rest ? Go, so! for the love of Heaven! Y ou 
must not see me thus. My shame will never end if you look on 
it once. Go, for the love of Heaven, and come not near me! It 18 
more than I can bear that you, too, should look at me !” 

She was sitting up on the bed, resting on one arm, with her 
feet curled under her. The other was stretched out against him, 
as though to keep his presence away. Still he came near, not 
knowing what hedid. Her beauty drew him like a charm. In 
the anguish of her shame Pene lophon made one more effort, 
and, springing from her pallet, she fell on her knees before him. 
In wild entreaty she was gazing up out of her dar K eyes, which 
still shone with all the added radiance of F rampa’s art, and she 
held the hem of his coat convulsively in her little white hands as 
she poured forth her passionate prayer. 

“ Leave me, leave me!” she cried, “for the love of God! Donot 
be angry that I ask this thing. I have not forgotten; but you 
cannot understand the anguish you bring. Indeed, it is more 
than I can bear. You cannot tell what it is to crouch here, 
befouled as I am, for a man to see. If you were a woman, 
you would guess. I know your greatness and nobleness and 

spotless honour. I have not forgotten; indeed, I have not, 
though you see me so changed. | know you cannot think an 
evil thought or do an evil thing, yet even you I cannot endure 
to see me thus. You have come in kindness, I know, to help 
and comfort me, as youalways did. I have not fi reotten. But 
oh! my angel, for you to see my shame is greater pain than even 
you can heal! So leave me—leave me, as you are great and 
godlike, before the anguish kills me. You have power above 
all to take away sorrow and drive out sin. It is you who bring 
down heaven to me on earth; but not even for heaven can I be 
seen like this. To be near you was like paradise. I have not 
forgotten; I cannot forget. You are all the world to me; but 
not as | am—not as I am!” 

“But why are you thus,” he said, irresolute and unable to 
comprehend whether it was play or earnest, “if it was not your 
desire? Was it not for this you ran away to the players ? 
What else did you expect ? You should be glad the ‘y have made 
you so pretty.” 

“Don’t! don’t!” she said in anguish, as she hid her painted 
face in her hands; “1 cannot bear it. I never dreamed they 
would be so wicked when your good mother took me to them. 
She would punish them if she knew.’ 

“What!” exclaimed the astonished king, “my mother took 
you to them? What do you mean? Tell me quickly.” 

And Penelophon, in a low, hurried voice, told him the story 
of her betrayal. Overwhelmed with shame. she could hardly 
speak. Her distress was so acute and genuine, that Kophetua’s 
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heart bled for her as she told, in simple words, of the ordeal 
through which she had passed unscathed. A sort of fierce, 
defiant joy sprang up in his heart as she ceased, to think that 
his own mother, with all her saintliness, the last friend who had 
not proved untrue, should now be found out as false and wicked 
and worldly as the rest. He rejoiced, for at last he was sure 
that he and the poor crouching thing at his feet were alone in the 
world together. 

He had seen her in her filth and rags, he had seen her in 
the chaste simplicity of her handmaid’s dress, he had seen her 
as one over whom the cleansing hand of Death had passed; 
yet never had she shone so pure and holy in his eyes as now, 
all wantonly bedizened and painted as she was. The frame 
of dishonour in which her angel beauty was set seemed but 
to make her more divin Humbled and ashamed, Kophetua 
devoutly lay his hand upon her head and turned her face up 
to him. He saw no more the rouge and the paint. He marked 
not the wanton garb in which her beauty was displayed. There 
was nothing there but image of perfect womanhood which 
his dreams had made. He had one wild impulse to take her up 
in his arms and kiss away her shame, but the holiness which 
shone in her pleading eyes still held her sacred. 

“T will go, child,” he said, very gently. “I ask your pardon 
that I ever came. I will go and see that ere an hour is passed 
your suffering is ended.” 

She kissed the lace on the skirts of his coat, as though she 
would have stayed him for her thanks; but he hurried away, 
feeling it were guilt to look again. 

Presently the women of the castle came to her with water in 
which she might wash, and a bundle of old clothes, too worn and 
stained for them to wear. So it was they obeyed the king’s 
behest to see her fitly clad. Still they were such as she would 
have chosen for herself; and the night closed in upon her as she 
slept in peace, happy at last in her mean attire. 

In the morning they came again to bring her food ; but, in 
wonder, they saw the chamber was empty. In great trepidation 
they ran to Captain Pertinax for advice. With his usual de- 
termination he said the king must be awakened. The morning 
was well advanced, and he feared no evil consequences, especially 
as the news was important and pressing. He took the re- 
sponsibility on himself, and entered the king’s bedechamber. 

Presently he came out, looking very serious. They scanned 
his face narrowly, fearine some ill news. 

“His majesty is indisposed,” was all he said. “ He will not 
come forth to-day, and will need no attendance but mine.” 

But the trusty captain lied for his master. The king was 
gone too, 
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WORDS AND MUSIC. 
By HENRY POTTINGER STEPHENS. 


I SANG a song, but it did need 
Some other melody than mine. 
Its cadences were ill agreed ; 
It lack’d the fire that is divine : 
An imagery, a restless dream, 
A hope perchance of what might be, 
A bark upon an eager stream 
That cannot reach a silver sea. 


Words, not music, came from me. 


I sang my song, but day by day 
It seemed to grow more weak. 
I sigh’d, “ My words shall fade away ”’ 
(Words I had prayed might live for aye) ; 
When, lo! I heard thee speak. 
Then my song soared high to heaven, 
And its strain bade man rejoice. 
The music at last was given— 
From the words could ne’er be riven. 
For the music of my song 
Was the music of thy voice. 
Yes! the music of my song 


Is the music of thy voice. 


HENRY POTTINGER STEPHENS. 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


[r the footsteps which we are bound to reproduce have not been 
very large, they have at least been very emphatic. In foreign 
affairs the triumphal march (for it can be dignified by no humbler 
name) of the German Kaiser into the city of “the Cresars, the recur- 
rence of partisan fury at the premature publication of his father’s 
Diary, the retaliatory measures as regards foreigners in France, 
M. Floquet’s discount of the Boulangist programme by his revision 
proposal, the death of Bazaine, the final decease of Hamburg as 
a free port, another colossal railroad catastrophe in America, and 
a frightful petroleum explosion at Calais; while at home the 
morbid panic produced by two fresh horrors i in a series of perhaps 
the most mysterious murders of modern times, a fire in their very 
neighbourhood, the discovery of mutilated remains elsewhere, the 
publication of Sir Morell Mackenzie’s Apologia pro vita sud, the 
rhe -blasts of Mr. Balfour, Lord Hartington, Mr. Morley, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, the formal inauguration “of the Parnell-Times 
inquiry, a mountaineering accident in the Caucasus, and a 
guerilla war in the Himalay as,—all these have sensationalised 
the public attention beyond the wonted possibilities of October. 





The German Kaiser’s Italian oration, his interview with the 
Pope, and the telegrams exchanged between Signor Crispi and 
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Prince Von Bismarck suggest some curious reflections. Italian 
interests have always been strongly interwoven with German 
Imperial ambitions. It was in Italy that a great portion of the 
conflict between Ferdinand I. and Clement VII. took place,— 
Clement VII., who, after aspiring to be the Saviour of Italy , found 
himself almost a prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo. “Tf get 
to Rome,” said the Imperialist general Frundsberg, “I will hang 
the Pope.” This did not occur; but Ferdinand’s rescript to the 
German States, according them the liberty to choose their own 
religions, proved an even greater death-blow to the temporal power 
of the Papacy. Again, two centuries later, in the War of the 
Spanish Succession, the papal power received a crippling check 
from the Prussian and English allies of the Bourbons. 


“TI cannot deny,” writes the Venetian envoy, Mocenigo, in 1733, “that there is 
something unnatural in the sight of all the Catholic governments united in a body 
in a hostility to the Roman Court. Thus much is certain, that the kings of 
ee are making rapid progress in strippi ing the Roman See of all its rights and 
privileges. 


No wonder that when Pius X. broached the question of his 
temporal power to the Emperor he quickly turned the subject 
The very supremacy which the ecclesiastical pretensions of the 
German Princes secured has vanished through ambitions of a 
purely secular nature; and if it seeks renovation at all, must 
compass it in the present democracy of America, or the future 
democracy of England! Truly the whirligig of Time brings about 
his revenges! But what are we to say, turning from the past 
to the present, of Prince Bismarck’s melodramatic “ wire” anent 
“the lonely household which your excellency lately did me the 
honour to visit.” In other words, of what use is Italy to Germany 

The answer, we suspect, lies in two words—“ Fleet” and “ France Y 
but the pathos (or bathos) of diplomacy can certainly no further 


g0. 





The Diary has been done to death. Two facts stand prominently 
forward—the one that its publication was calculated to depreciate 
the German Chancellor, and succeeded in seriously annoying him ; 
the other, that at the time of the war the late Emperor was as 
enthusiastically carried away by the national movement as the 
youngest of “young Germany Averse to carnage, liberal in 
his ideas, cultivated and intellectual, he exercised an original 
and originating influence, the credit for which has hitherto been 
unduly ascribed to others. What Prince von Bismarck dislikes 
even more than the loss of his full reputation for consolidating 
the empire is the account of his attitude towards the Southern 
States in persuading them to unite in conferring the “ Kaiserthum.” 
His method of inducement appears to have been “ coercion” pure 
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and simple, while the then Crown Prince counselled diplomacy. 
[t will be a great surprise to many to learn that the old Emperor 
was so indifferent to the new régime, and was in this respect led 
by his effervescent son. It will be a greater surprise to have fully 
revealed (though the well instructed were prepared) the pitiable 
perfidy of Napoleon III., who proposed an alliance against 
E ngland as a sop to his victors. One of the amusing passages 
in the Diary is to be found in the record of our own Queen’s 
suggestion as to the course to be pursued towards Paris. “She 
does not add how it is practically to be carried out,” is her son- 
in-laws comment. 


The regulations against foreigners in France would, in this 
less republican country, be agitated against as vexatious tyranny ; 
ut doubtless the Government have a perfect right to take 
what steps they choose to facilitate —— supervision over the 
el Po German spies, and to “ protect” against foreign labour. 
We doubt, however, if mere registration will effect much , especially 
if rele ase dd, as is being done, from its more bothersome accom pani- 
ments, such as the product ion of the birth certificate. Of course 
the result of this policy is to » Aeon nore and more power into 
the hands of the police, the one aie against which 1 in Fi rance 
there is never an organised agitation. 


M. Floquet is certainly an ingenious tactician. After a judicious 
demonstration in the provinces, his first move is to show the 
Boulangist’s et id genus omne that “ Revision” is his ery and 
not theirs, and that their hand is not only to be forced, but 
ante In the Utopia of M. Floquet the Chamber is to be 

elected by ‘ ‘ direct ” universal suffrage i and to be renewed by 
thirds every second year; the Upper House by “indirect ’ universal 
suffrage, with special limitations as to age and eligibility, and 
under the like conditions of bein: ¢ renov ated every second year. 
The ministers are to be named b yy the President of the Republic 
for the period of legislative renewal, but the Chamber is to be 
empowered to call at least for their dismissal on the ground of 
want of confidence. A consultative judicial council, elected by the 
Senate and the Chamber, is to “ enlighten the assemblies on great 
questions connected with labour, industry, art, and agriculture.” 
It is to be a stipulation that the form of government is never to 
be called in question. 

All very well this, and smooth-sounding; but, none the less, 
these very provisions do call the form of gov ernment in question. 
A moment’s thought will prove that w hat M. Floquet contem- 
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plates is, in fact, the transformation of a republic into a 
democracy. The renewability of both Houses by thirds every 
second year means that popular discontent led by the press and 
manipulated by the wire-pullers is to find a perpetual and 
practical expression ; and while the President is to symbolise the 
shadow of authority, the Constitution is to lend itself as decently 
as may be to anarchic elements. It remains to be seen whether 
the general's scheme does not contain something more of the one- 
man principle, and whether France is not in truth more anxious 
to shake off a régime of pettifoggers than to establish theoretic 
principles. Of course the enactments respecting the Senate form 
the gist of the revolution, and will doubtless find favour in the 
eyes of the populace; but this banner of “ Revision,’ like that 
formerly of scrutin de liste, resembles in many respects our Irish 
question : it is much more a counter of political intrigue than a 
cause for earnest championship. M. Floquet appeals to the reason 
of doctrinaires, but we are much mistaken if Boulanger will not 
make a bid for the passions of the populace. 





The campaign of the recess has been signalised by the old 
barren disputes about Ireland. The broad ground is incontestable 
that Ireland is quieter now than she was a year ago, and, further, 
that no definite Home Rule scheme has been propounded by 
Mr. Gladstone and his lieutenants. Yet we have the skilful 
peddling of Mr. Morley enlisted to stir up prejudice against the 
administration of the law, to convict Mr. Balfour of misstate- 
ments, and to argue that Lord Hartington has, by his own 
admission, falsified his premisses. We have before owned that 
we are weary of this fruitless recrimination; it is as if the 
wayfarers to some fertile land of promise were to waste their 
days in pelting each other with the withering dust of the desert ; 
each occasionally desisting, to admire the allurements of his own 
mirage. Some of the provincial Gladstonian prints have done us 
the honour to hurl their own little handfuls against us. We 
shall, therefore, rest contented for the present by citing two very 
cogent passages—the first from Mr. Balfour’s Manchester speech; 
the second, Lord Hartington’s peroration. These we commend to 
the fair consideration of every mind unblinded by the scirocco of 
partisanship. As for the editor of the Daily Gladstone Postbag, 
we fancy that his sense of humour is becoming a trifle exhausted 
now that the carriage excursion through the black country has 
been by turns rejected and adopted. We, therefore, withhold 
any further contributions for his benefit. 

“ The Crimes Bill was passed, and what do wesee? So far from any persons going 
quietly to prison, when they do go to prison they howl about the ordinary incidents 
of prison discipline, and so far from the prisons being full they are more empty 


than usual; and can you say that the punishment is more excessive? I be 
enormously amused the other day at a meeting of London Democrats on the Irish 
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still believe that the past tinkering with the laws relating to landlords and tenants, 
or future tinkering with those laws, will not provide peace or satisfaction in Ireland 
until the attempt has been made to settle the land question upon some surer and 
firmer foundation. We admit that the laws relating to the Local Government of 
Ireland require reform. We have spoken of these things as the foundation of a 
possible alternative policy of Home Rule. But the times and circumstances must 
have some reference tothe production and enforcement of such a policy, and regard 
must be had to the times and circumstances and the temper of the Irish people, 
and to the fact that the policy of a great party in this country may make a con- 
structive policy in Ireland almost an impossibility. Do you suppose that the great 
Local Government Bill passed for England would have been a possibility if half 
of the people of England’ had been clamouring for the establishment of a Socialistic 
Republic, or if the population of the great metropolis of London had been clamouring 
for theestablishment of a Government similar to the Commune of Paris’ If there is 
delay in the production of a safe reform for Ireland, that delay does not lie at the 
door of the Unionist Party, Conservative or Liberal ; that delay lies at the door of 
the Parnellite Party and its allies, just as much as those evictions, which still afflict 
the heart of the people of this country, lie at their door. It is not for the interest 
of the Parnellite party that the evictions should cease. It is for their interest that 
these painful scenes should continue, and I believe firmly that these evictions rest 
far more at the door of the Parnellite agitators in Ireland than they do at the door 
of the landlords. 1 admit that it is hard and that it is tedious to wait for the results 
of a policy which rests mainly upon the exercise of patience. It is not for me to pro- 
phesy whether there will be found in the people of this kingdom that necessary 
endurance which, I firmly believe, would, if exercised, have a sufficient force to 
bring our policy to a successful issue. But I trust and hope that endurance will 
be found, and I believe from the very existence of the Liberal Unionist Party that 
it is in itself a proof that the minds of a large number of the people in this kingdom 
have been roused to the sense of the magnitude of these questions, and their vast 
predominance over any other questions. But whether that endurance may be 
found to exist or not, whether the struggles on which we are engaged are to be 
crowned with success or not, I can conceive myself—and I believe I speak on 
behalf of those who hold my views—that never since I have had a seat and voice 
in the deliberations of Parliament have I felt more confident than now of the 
justice, and the right of the cause in which we are engaged, of its policy, its justice 
to Ireland, and its absolute necessity to the maintenance of this great Empire.” 


The interest excited by the Whitechapel murders, and its 
concomitant agitations against the police and the Home Secretary, 
are, in our judgment, to be regretted. A love of horror is natural 
to man, and the machinery of horror is, in truth, the foundation 
of tragedy. But art achieves the refinement of feeling by the 
inspiration of awe; horror is only the means; the end is to 
impress us with a sense of how 


“ The gods are just that of our pleasant vices 
Make whips to scourge us ;”’ 


or thrill us with a sympathetic pity as we contemplate the 
downfall wrought by inherited destiny, or the tiny links that our 
own weak wills convert to the iron meshes of encapturing ruin. 
When horror, however, becomes the aim of excitement, either in 
the fiction of Realism, or in the paragraphs of the police reports, 
it debases and inflames, an epidemic of demoralisation is in- 
augurated. It is on all grounds desirable that the murderer 
should be caught, and this panic-stricken avidity be appeased. 
To our mind these outrages are the work of one hand, and that 
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of a monomaniac, whether from fanaticism or from vengeance. 
If they were the deeds of a gang detection would be much 
simpler ; but it is not difficult for a madman to escape in White- 
chapel, and we doubt if he will ever be discovered. Meanwhile 
we feel that the morbidity of the situation may be pardonably 
relieved, without an undue flippancy of spirit, and have, there- 
fore, much pleasure in printing the subjoined contribution, which 
we need scarcely say has not been furnished by the ghost of De 
(Juincey. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


MURDER. 


WITRPNEPRPEP 
i Le fi J ft 


[ AM aware that by a discussion of murder as a practical 
profession rather than as a fine art I shall strike an unfounded 
terror into the heart of youth, and call forth an ill-judged sneer 
on the lips of age. It will be well, therefore, to explain at once 
what I mean. To speak candidly, the vulgar notions of murder 
are odious. The trade of a Burke or a Hare is repugnant to 
good taste and common sense; barbarous bloodshed, perpetrated 
with insane violence, and followed either by the discomforts of 
remorse or the vengeance of the law, are alien alike to the 
requirements of civilisation and to individual progress. To kill 
or hate directly can never prove the ambition of a well-regulated 
mind. Nevertheless, strange as it may seem, a large income 
without one twinge of an average conscience is to be respectably 
made by murder. The apology, if such be needed, for my 
vocation is obvious, derived from the natural law of self- 
preservation. It is granted that we all wish to preserve 
ourselves; this can only be done, roughly speaking, at the 
expense of others. If A lives B must die; the only question is, 
How ? Competition, over-population, “ sweating,” adulteration, 
railway accidents, explosions, cry the crowd. This is mere 
botching and bungling, and by such means the individual is 
neither enriched nor exhilarated. Let me indicate more pro- 
fessional and delicate methods. 

One of the pleasantest murders I ever achieved was worked 
on an elderly gentleman from whom I had expectations. Your 
Eugene Aram would have enticed him into some lonely spot and 
killed him by coercive force. What I did was to ingratiate 
myself for a whole year into his good opinion by systematically 
talking to him about himself; at the close of that period I 
changed the subject, and substituted myself as the incessant 
theme of conversation. The result was extraordinary. In one 
month he took to his bed, and ere four more weeks had elapsed 
he succumbed; “exhaustion”? was the ascribed cause on the 
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doctor’s certificate. This example will indicate better than most 
the perseverance demanded by the calling of a professed murderer, 
When the will was opened it was discovered that my whole 
inheritance depended on the life-interest of his sister, a maiden 
lady. Luckily I had in my possession a large stock of rejected 
contributions. Within one year, entirely occupied by reading 
aloud to her with a view to her consolation, she was no more, 
and I started with a capital of ten thousand pounds. My next 
step was to set up as a dentist on a new and startling principle, 
This was embodied in an instrument presenting the appearance 
of something between the Iron Virgin of Niiremberg and a 
circular saw. Having thus estab lished a terror in reserve, my 
course, like that of Genius is always, was excessively simple. I[ 
charged two guineas a visit, and producing the new and startling 


principle suggested a possible alternative. My victims, ready to 
clutch even at the toothache rather than at the principle, came 
again and again at the bidding of the alternative. After their 


visits had tallied with what I judged they could afford, I employed 
the new and startling principle on those who had _ specially 
initiated me. They never came again. 

By these means I became, in a few years, a rich man. The 
reader will have notieed that I am naturally a being of keen 
susceptibilities, Relieved of the bare necessities of life, and no 
longer compelled to toil for a living, I naturally sought to rid 
myself of those who had especially lacerated my poetical tem- 
perament. Any base impulses of revenge are very foreign to my 
well-balanced organisation, but I hold that one has a right to 
destroy what is ” essentially evil. The club bully—a definite 
type which needs no enlarged definition—has always seriously 
annoyed me, and indeed at one time actually injure .d my health. 
I made a point of inducing many of these pests in several clubs 
to play whist with me. At first I won for him, and so attracted 
his mercenary confidence. I would then. proceed repeatedly to 
trump his er: card, always choosing those occasions when the 
stakes wer e highest. I have among my most cherished pos- 
sessions now the address, drawn up in black and gold, which the 
National Association of Unlimited Undertakers presented to me 
after the thirtieth of these performances. I received also a very 
flattering testimonial in the shape of a handsome “ Reverse ”’ 
board from the Anti-Devil’s-Picture-Book Society. I have grown 
quite fond of Exeter Hall. 

Another of my pet detestations is the nervous female from 
the country, from whom, in common with the majority, I have 
suffered intensely. To compass the laudable end, l perceived 
clearly that I must resort to wholesale means; time would not 
suffice to disembarrass the world of the species by individual 
attention ; I therefore devoted my energies to designing monster 
picture advertisements and inventing placards for the evening 
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papers. My most successful .“ poster ” was perhaps that of a 
nigger hunchback holding six agonised ladies by their variegated 
tresses over a sulphurous abyss: this pretended to the double 

purpose of popularising a new melodrama, and an old firm of 
chignon manufacturers. oo + st announcement for the nocturnal 
p ress was certainly “Sui ide Twins in St. John’s Wood!” = It 
was noticed afterwards by a ania police that a number of 
shabby reticules were brought to the Lost Property Office, and 
the house surgeons of many hospitals have assured me that these. 
were afterwards claimed by the rural executors of their most 
interesting cases. [ am at present engaged, on patent, for 
applying a strong electric shock to every barrel- -organ in the 
United Kingdom, and an explosive machine for insertion into 
the oppicleides used by German bands: nous verrons. Of course 
this is but a slight sketch. It would not, for obvious reasons, 
be discreet to publish too much; but I have, I fancy, said 
sufficient to prove that murder as a profession opens out wide 


prospects both of public and private advantage. Indeed, the 
modern philanthropist might pursue it with a profit in relation 
to beggars and those in receipt of outdoor relief. As to its 
requisites, education and refinement are the first; but a very 
practical preparation is to be derived from a steady course of 
improved novel-writing. All notions of suicide, hitherto un- 


happily prevalent, should be abandoned, and mind concentrated 
on rational and indirect means of self-preservation. The so-called 
villain” would thus vanish from fiction. Given a sensitive 
ubject, the “operator” (for such |] pre ‘fer to style him) of the 
story would gain far more, with infinitely less risk, by learning 
to play the violin in the same house, than by the coarse and 
cruel expedients pressed into the service of a Lucretia or Bill 
Sykes. By these means an entirely new class of fiction could 
easily be created, more ga es than Zola’s and less perplexing 
than Mr. Stevenson’s, with this superadded merit, that its issue 
would tend to actual emolument after its temporary functions 
had been fulfilled. I do not say, however, that when the subjects 
are coarse the operator can always dispense with more direct 
weapons. A great deal can always be done by marrying a 
victim of the opposite sex, and the operator should therefore 
always remain a bachelor or widower; but there may be cases 
where chloroform is absolutely necessary. In such imperative 
exceptions the operator must learn to successfully feign mania, 
so as to ensure escape, should the obsolete laws of a brutal 
government place him at the mercy of twelve idiots and one 
pedant. This is a branch of my profession which should only 
be taught to its masters, as it lends itself to very gross abuse, 
and I shall therefore omit its discussion until the unemployed 
see the wisdom of establishing by public subscription the National 
Academy for Murder. I may mention that the present proprietors 
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of Madame Tussaud’s admirable collection have already promised 
a handsome subscription. 





Sir Morell Mackenzie’s vindication of himself has once more 
revived the battle of the doctors. The German case was, in fact. 
twofold: in the first place, they averred that Sir Morell had 
maltreated the malady ; in the second, that he was disingenuous 
in his diagnosis. It is on many accounts to be deplored that Sir 
Morell deemed a reply needful. In the eyes of his countrymen 
his honour is unimpugnable ; to the ey party the retort 
only aggravates the offence. We feel sure that the noble nature 
of the late Kaiser would have deprecated the course—perhaps 
inevitably—pursued. Recrimination should be hushed with 
bated breath round that solemn mausoleum. We gain a fresh 
insight into his heroic patience and dignified self-denial, and for 
this we must be thankful; but that Prince von Bismarck should 
place the book in the same Index Lapurgatorius as the diary, 
that every print should turn gossip-monger of the nauseous 
medical details, that there should be squabbles about “advance- 
proofs,” that a true tragedy should be turned to a nine days 
wonder, and the solemn privacy of the sick chamber be invaded 
by every prying eye,—all this is assuredly to profane the resting- 
place of the giant with the pitiful antics of pigmies. 





The Parnell Commission has begun in serious earnest. Only 
three letters are specified in the “particulars” of the Times, but 
these three go to the root of the matter. The various leagues are 
enumerated which are alleged to be different branches of one 
association for the common object of disintegrating the empire 
Twenty-one Parnellite members of Parliament remain unnamed. 
The Attorney-General has not thrown up his brief as so many 
desired, and Sir Charles Russell will have to fight hard. 





The Black Mountain expedition has been one of vendetta, and 
though perhaps inevitable, is decidedly a regrettable incident. 
That these rough denizens of the hillside should gain their first 
notions of British rule from devastated fields and burnt home- 
steads, is not only unfeeling but unwise, and we are heartily 
glad that this episode seems in a fair way of being “ arranged.” 





A statue of Shakespeare has been unveiled in Paris; this is 
really a remarkable event. The “Sauvage ivre,’ as Voltaire 
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termed him, would certainly never have been elected by the 
Académie Frangaise, but the recent performance of Hamlet has 
popularised him; there is just enough suicide and other crime to 
suit the Parisian taste. 


Candidates for the new County Councils are busy issuing their 
competitive addresses, and the Local Government Act has evoked 
numbers of amateur saviours of their country. Two practical 
matters ought certainly to engage the attention of our new 
senators and of their electors: one the lichts, the other the roads 
of London. Both are in an exceedingly imperfect condition, and 
by consequence, especially in the hey-day of Sultan Fog, produc e 
congestion of traffic, with obstruction of commerce and loss of 


life. 


Wonders will never cease. A Lord Mayor is actually imminent 
who dispenses with the circus portion of the procession. Well, 
“turtle makes all men equal.” Let us hope that the Novembe 
session will not prove another portent 
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Critical 


Notices. 








ELFRIEDE: A PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL ROMANCE.* 


READERS of George Taylor's “ An- 
tinous”’ will take up his new book, 
‘‘Elfriede,”’ with great expectations, 
which will not be disappointed. The 
story is one of psychological develop- 
ment, showing the gradual growth 
of the character in the persons of 
four children of diverse birth and 
fortunes. The tone of the whole is 
tragic, realistic, and sombre ; but at 
the same time the conception is a 
grand one, and the plot is worked 
out by the hand of a master. Here 
and there we come upen idyllic love- 
scenes, and passages of high poetic 
power. ‘The scene of the story is 
laid in Germany. 

The translator has done her work 
well. ‘There are passages in the 
earlier chapters which smack of the 
Teuton, but they disappear as the 
plot develops. 


WESTWARD HO !+ 


WE have received from Messrs. 
Macmillan this, the first volume of 
a cheap edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
books. The book is nicely bound 
and clearly printed, and adorned 
with a really fine portrait of the 
author from the engraving by Jeens. 
It contains an interesting and re- 
markably succinct bibliography of 
the book. 

No more fitting reminder could 
be found of the Armada and times 
of good Queen Bess than this old 


*“Elfriede: A Psychological Romance.” 


By GEORGE TAYLOR, author of ‘‘ Anti- 
_- London : Swan Sonnenschein & 
0. 


t “Westward Ho!” By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Macmillan & Co. 1888. 


buccaneering story. We have quite 
enjoyed the opportunity of reading 
it again. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME.* 
Mr. FIsHeErR UNWIN may be heartily 
congratulated on the tasteful dress 


in which the ee _ ‘Unwin’s 
Novels” are to ap pe This is the 
fourth edition of a oe which 
made the sensation of a season, and 
is well worthy of a_ prolonged 
existence in so alluring a shape. 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford is the bearer 


of an honoured name, and nothing 
that she writes could lack distinc- 
tion. The story is freshly and 
naturally written, and we have 
read it with considerable interest. 
What Mrs. Keith’s crime was it 
would be unfair to disclose. Some 
ofthe minor characters are portrayed 
in a rather conventional manner, 
and we found the children a little 
tiresome at the beginning of the 
book. But, the Diary of a Soul 
—as this is—revealed with such 
power, the charming descriptions 
of Spanish scenery, and the fresh 
characterization of ‘ The Sardine,’ 
stamp the volume as the precursor 
of higher and, possi bly, less morbid 


flights. 


MISTERTON’S MISTAKE.+ 
THE name of Walter Raymond is 
a new one to us, although from the 
style of his writing we conclude 
that “ Misterton’s Mistake” is by 
no means a first literary effort. 
Mr. Raymond is an a priori novelist, 
and scorns the patient art of the 

* “Mrs. Keith’s Crime.” Fisher Un- 
win. 1888, 

+ “ Misterton’s Mistake.” By WALTER 
RAYMOND. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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realist. Almost 


modern every 
chapter in the story may be said 
to constitute a scene of subtle 
comedy, and the book must be 
we le ome d as a work of ol sery tion 


and analysis. The characters are 
sketched either with a really 
insight into the springs of | 


deen 
iman 


action, or with humorous felicity 
that has no touch of caricature. 
We are introduced to a group of 
persons inhabiting a quiet Somerset- 


shire village—a group worthy of 
Miss Austen or of George Eliot. 
There is no padding, no filling out 
of conversation or incident; the 
whole story is told briskly and 
pleasantly, its wit, its thoughtful 
ness, and its unconventionality 
fascinating the reader from first to 
last. We are not, unfortunately, 
often called upon to criticise such 
unique work as this of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s, and we shall be much 
surprised if he does not n his 
mark in the literary world. In his 
next volume we would suggest the 
print being larger, even if the bulk 
of the volume be rendered formid 
ble thereby. People of an age, to 
thoroughly appreciate Mr. Ray- 
mond’s excellent Somersetshire 
comedy, would shrink from trying 
their eyes over the type in which 
it is set, and will thus lose a 


thoroughly genuine treat. 


ROMAN MOSAICS." 
THIs is a collection of sketches pre- 


viously published separately, now 
put together in a pleasant readable 


volume. The title is not exactly 
happy, a mosaic being something 
more than a collection of s — 
pieces; and nothing less like the hard 
and durable nature of mosaic-work 


could be imagined than these soft, 


harmonious musings on the anti- 
quities and buried memories of 
Rome. 

Occasionally there is a vigorous, 


pregnant sentence, as in chap. i., 
page 11, where, at the close of a 


By the Rev. 
London: Macmi 


* “Roman Mosaics.” 
HvuGH MACMILLAN. 
lan & Co. 
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thoughtful summing up of the 
influence of Rome and Roman Ca- 
tholicism upon the arts, the writer 


says: “Even St. Peter's, though 
extravagantly praised by so many 
visitors, is but the visible embodi- 
nent baer the vulgar splendour of 

atholicism.”’ But in general 
me fee character the work is more 
ke a mezzotinto engraving than a 
However, in these days, 
when artists call their pictures 
‘reve and “ symphonies,’’ and 
illustrious writers on art call their 


la 
ut 
li 
mosaic. 


ries ”’ 


criticisms ‘“ bibles” and “ eagles’ 
nests,’ one can hardly expect a sym- 
pathetic writer hke Mr. Macmillan 
to be entirely free from the prevail- 


ing custom. 

The reader need not be afraid of 

ming upon hard angular bits of 
hi istory or obstinate theological nuts 
to crack, as the book will carry him 
smoothly in a pleasant, dreamy way 
r the well-known city that lies 
like a great open museum in the 
sunny air of Italy. The tone of 
the work, like the climate of the 
city, which the author says “ after 
a season becomes oppressive,” is a 


Ove 


little apt to exhaust the capacity 
of the general reader for absorbing 
— : 

information. The richness and ful- 


ness of detail, the combined interest 
of the Roman Empire and the 
Roman Pontificate, the legends and 
traditions of two or three religions, 
brought together in one small vol- 


ume, as they are in actual fact com- 
bined and interwoven in the city 
itself,—all these have the effect of 


making one at last long for some 
breath of fresh air less crowded with 
human associations. The chapter 
on the ‘‘ Marbles of Ancient Rome ” 
is perhaps the most valuable and 
interesting in the book, containing 


as it does an excellent description 
of the various kinds of marbles 


used in architecture and sculpture. 
Those who have watched the golden 
rose of sunset on the marble hills 
of Cararra, or who have seen the 
singing children of Donatello and’ 
Ghiberti at Florence, will under- 
stand the beauty of the raw material 
of sculpture, and thank the author 
for his careful and elaborate essay. 
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GLADYS FANE* 

WE are glad to see “ Gladys Fane,” 
an old friend, in a cheap and 
popular form. The author, Mr. T. 
Wemyss Reid, has won his laurels 
as a biographer of Mr. Forster, and 
those who have not come across his 
novel should lose no time in pro- 
curing it. It containsa portrait of 
a high-spirited though somewhat 
eccentric girl, and many of the 
minor characters are in their way 
careful studies from the life. 


THE WEAKER VESSEL.t+ 


“THE WEAKER VESSEL ’’—which 
by-the-bye, should, we think, 
have had a note of admiration 
after the title, in order to make 
the meaning of the author plain ; 
for, as Artemus Ward would truly 
say, ‘“‘the words are spoke sar- 
vastic”’—is a very interesting 
and well-written story. If it lacks 
something of the idyllic grace of 
Mr. Christie Murray’s descriptions 
of country life and primitive man- 
ners in “ Aunt Rachel” and in 
* Rainbow Gold,” it has the merit 
of being a new departure of this 
clever writer, both in style, diction, 
and character, and the book is so 
full of a genial appreciation of all 
that is healthy and right-minded in 
character and conduct, that one is 
inclined to accept it gratefully and 
without criticism. 

The story moves principally 
round the lives of four friends— 
two women and two men—all four 
of whom are types thoroughly 
English. In their trials, their 
friendships, and their loves they 
are strong, sensible, and upright 
men and women, such as we should 
expect and hope to meet often in 
every-day life.. Their lives are, of 
course, crossed and overshadowed 
by the selfishness and sin of others ; 
but the happy faith of the author 


t “Gladys Fane.” By T. WEmyss 
REID. Fisher Unwin. 

* “The Weaker Vessel.” By D. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY. 8 vols. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 
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makes the good triumphant, and 
even the evil-doers repent. There 
is a full measure of humour in some 
of the descriptions, notably in that 
of ‘‘ The Moral Tone Association,” 
whose members hope to make all 
the world good and happy by 
redeeming us from all material 
ugliness, 

To readers of even the least 
objectionable of French novels, a 
story of this kind will be an in- 
vigorating change; for in it the 
men are manly and not slaves of 
selfish passion, and the women are 
pure and capable both of love and 
friendship. 


A MORAL BIGAMIST.* 


Tus story gives a fair description 
of life in India—the golden morn- 
ings, torrid noons, and mellow 
evenings “ warm with sunshine 
gone away.’ The figures in this 
anonymous author’s landscape, how- 
ever, are on the whole only tepidly 
interesting. We would venture to 
assert the sex of the author to be 
of the female gender, from the fact 
that the good hero, Fergus Graham, 
and the bad hero, Captain Charles 
Levien, are just the sort of men 
whom lady novelists evolve from 
their inner consciousness. Her 
heroine begins life by being very 
sedate and highly religious; but 
after marriage she becomes the 
moral bigamist referred to in the 
title, by reason of allowing Captain 
Levien to make love to her, al- 
though she is the wife of Fergus 
Graham. All’s well that ends well, 
we are told; and LilyGraham pulls 
up in time, thanks to the inter- 
ference of a true woman friend, and 
the patience (and utter feebleness) 
displayed by her husband. “A 
Moral Bigamist ” will not take the 
town by storm, but readers might 
easily waste their time more de- 
plorably than-in a perusal of this 
fat, tempting-looking volume. 


* “A Moral Bigamist: A Story of 
Ourselves in India,” Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851.” 
RKBECK BANK — 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


yg ithampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. HOw TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


itt og ner CENT. INTEREST allows on DE- 


yayable on demand. FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
e} ‘URREN’ ; mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
r CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- the Office of the Brrxsprcx Buitpine Socrery, 29 
TS cal ppg Be? Boy ae ntaly Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
when not ¢ DAC 


Bank u ndertakes for its customers, a of HOw TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


re. the C ustody of Deeds, Writings, and other : ‘ : 
og and Valuables; the collection of Bills of LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
_ Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- with immediate possession, either for Building or 


Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 


of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Ly 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SocrkEry, as above. 


f Credit and ¢ ‘ireular Notes issu 


-RKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full pa 
t free, on application. ticulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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THIS FAMOUS 
FAMILY MEDICINE 














. C rtain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 


4 Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 


WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 
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AMATEUR NATURALISTS. 


Birds, Birds’ Eggs, 
“Shell, or Plants, 


Insects, 
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mach, Liver and Kidn u j » F 
mach, Liver and Kidneys Thousands of rHE FINEST STOCK OF SPECIMENS 
‘ phiet & Advice free on rT ENG j 
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52, OXFORD ST. cc 
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:, the Medical Battery Co. Lt 
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H. W. MARSDEN, 
Midland Road, GLOUCESTER. 
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IMPORTA? NEW PRAC BOOK ON 


MODEL ENGINE-MAKING IN THEORY & PRACTICE. 


By J. sateen 
With 115 Illustrations drawn by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, 2s. €d. 
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8 wn Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
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EECHAN's 
PILLS 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, ete. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. ‘This 


has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
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A HOUSE OF THIRTEEN STOREYS. 


THERE SULTAN’S RING. 
(FROM THE PERSIAN.) 


A Story for Rulers, 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


A NECK-EXxALTING Lord, a Median king, 

Heard one in rags, sore-troubled, say this thing 
Under the palace-arch, haggard and faint, 

Rocking upon the carpet of complaint :— 

“QO Sultan! at the door of God liest thou, 

As I at thine! therefore accomplish now 

Mercy towards me, as thou for mercy prayest : 
‘Make glad my heart!’ ‘To Allah so thou sayest— 
Therefore from sorrow’s fetters bring forth mine! ” 
Now on that Sultan’s thumb a stone did shine, 
Pigeon-blood ruby, such a gem, the Shroff 
Stammered in telling what would weigh enough 
Of gold tomauns to price it; in the night 

It glowed as if the sun had left roselight 
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THE SULTAN’S RING. 


Of afternoon, and in the day it seemed 

As though a red, belated star still gleamed. 

The Sultan drew this wonder from his thumb, 
While at his stirrup-irons, grim and dumb, 

His aghas watched, stroking black beards ;—he drew 
The ruby off, and, quotha, ‘‘ That was new 
Upon our lips—the prayer! God may delay 

To h ear us if we turn our hearts awa 

When others cry! Go sell my ring, and buy 


Oil of content for sore of misery!”’ 





Better a king’s hand lacking royal seal 
Than king’s ear guilty of unheard appeal! 


EDWIN 





ARNOLD. 




























“MURDEROUS LONDON. 
A Story for Attistg, 


By W, r. I fi ITH. R.A. 


[r is said that the memories of elderly people, while somewhat 
failing as to recent events, are often extraordinarily clear in respect 
f matters connected with the experiences of their early days. It 
would be vain for me to deny that I am an elderly person, for I 
have been forced to confess in “another place” that I was born in. 
the year 1819, and have consequently arrived at the end of the 


pilgrimage is lengthened beyond the usual lease, then is their time 
but sickness and sorrow. Of the latter I have had my share; of 
the former I am most thankful to say I know nothing. In respect 
of memory, I can claim exemption from the weakness that is said 
to afflict people of threescore and ten, for I have found it as true 
to me when called upon to record events that happened half a 
century since as it is to those of more recent times. 

Occurrences so startling as to shake the country from one 
end to the other make indelible impressions on the feeblest 
memories. 1 suppose no one living at the time of the Mar 
murders can have forgotten the frantic terror that possessed the 
community till the murderer was discovered. Numbers now 
living may have seen the body of the suicide—the man hung 
himself in prison—as it was carried, in a cart, about the locality 
of his crimes, exposed to the scrutiny of thousands of his fellow- 
creatures. I can vividly recall a certain evening at my home 
in Harrogate—being about twelve years old—when my father, 
who had been reading the 7imes, exclaimed, “ Well, of all the 
horrors I ever heard of this beats everything!” 

“What's the matter ?” said my mother. 

“The doctors are to blame ; if there were no doctors this wouldn't 
have happened.” 

_ “What wouldn’t have happened? You look horrified, what is 
it?” again demanded my mother. 

“What is it?” exclaimed my father. “ Why, they have been 
killing people to supply the doctors with bodies to be dissected— 
that’s what has happened. Here is a long account,—a couple of 
wretches—no, there’s three of ’em, Bishop, Williams, and another 
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644 MURDEROUS LONDON. 


—who have been leagued together to decoy people into their place, 
smother them, then put their bodies into sacks, and then take them 
to the hospitals to be cut up.’ 

“Tt isn’t true! I don’t believe it,’ said my mother. 

v4 Well, I hope it isn’t,” said my father, ‘‘ but here it is all in 
print.” 

In 1832 London news took many hours in reaching Yorkshire ‘but 
subsequent accounts only served to confirm the first announc ement, 
of course accompanied by fearful exaggerations. Instances were 
given of respectable citizens who were waylaid in lonely places ; 

“pitch plaster” suddenly placed over mouth and nose speedily 
produced insensibility ; one of the murderers carried a sack, and 
in a few moments the respectable citizen was on his way to the 
surgeon. Another method of pursuing this “ dreadful trade” was 
for the confederates to fix upon an evident stranger—a countryman 
perhaps— whose curious stare at London sights revealed him to the 
operatcrs, who would civilly accost him and offer their services. 
“ Had he seen the Tower?” “No, that was just what he wanted 
to see.” “Well, they were going that way, and would be most 
happy, etc., ete.” 

But the way of the murderer was not the way to the Tower, but 
to his own house, into which the victim was induced to enter, and 
after a little persuasion to take a light refreshment. Bread and 
cheese and beer were produced. 

“This beer has a rum taste,” says the guest. 

“Has it ?” says the host; “just let me taste it. Why, you seem 
a little sleepy—come a long way, I ve. Here is some first-rate 
brandy, take a good swig of that, that’s the stuff to keep your 
eyes open.” Judging from the effect, it was the stuff to keep the 
eyes shut, for the countryman had no sooner taken one “swig” 
than he fell into a deep sleep. 

The next act in this performance was to strip the body and 
carry it to a well in the back yard of the house; a cord was then 
tied to the feet, and the body was plunged head foremost into the 
well. “After,” as one of the murderers said in his confession, 
“we had allowed time for all trace of the brandy to be washed 
away, the dead man was drawn up, put into a sack, and one 
of us took him to the doctors; no questions was asked, we was 
paid the money, and come away.” 

To all these dreadful details did we, my brother and |, 
“seriously incline,” with the result on my part of a considerable 
amount of terror on my first visit to London. 

I was on my way to school at St. Margaret’s, and I knew | 
must be some days in London. I felt sure I should betray 
myself as a stranger; I should lose my way, I should stare about 
me, like that unhappy countryman ; but I made up my mind to 
reply to no stranger, “ charmed he never so wisely.” Still, there 
was the “ pitch plaster ” ; no police then, and if there were, how 
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could one call for help with that awful thing over one’s mouth ? 

All this was very silly; my excuse may be that I was but a boy, 
pees imaginative, always picturing possible and impossible 
casualties. For the short time I was in London I never left 
Brook Street, so there was no fear of losing myself; my aunt 
kindly took me once to the play, and as we went and returned 
in a hackney coach I felt tolerably safe; but I confess, much as I 
hated school, I was glad to go away even to that nauseous place, 

go that I might leave murderous London behind me. 

Let those of my friends who read this confession with a con- 
temptuous smile on their somewhat aged faces remember the 
days of the garotters, and then let them lay their hands on the 


place w here their hearts ought to be, and declare—if they can do 
so without committing perjury—that they never walke .d home 


from some jovial gathering with the dread of being choked and 
robbed before they got there 

I appes! to thee, my old friend Rivers! didst not thou pur- 
posely put on a ragged coat and seedy trousers, together with 
a wideawake, worn ‘and athe r-stained (used in thy famous 
picture of “The Starving Peasant” ), so that the garotter might 
pass thee by as unprofitable plunder? What but: cowardly fear, 
similar to that which | acknowle dge, possessed thee when thou 
misconducted thyself in that dastardly fashion? And you, O 


my friends Du Maurier and Prinsep, do you not remember 
dining at Pembridge Villas in garrotting times, when your fellow- 
guest, Hepworth Dixon, gave us a thr illing account of an attack 
upon him by two garotters, how he struggled with them when 


they tried to put “the hug” upon him; how, with a natural 
dread of those prowling miscreants, h , had armed himself with 
a bowie-knife, the first flash of which in their faces frightened 
the garotters away; and even before the applause of Dixon’s 
valour had ceased amongst us, did not you, Du Maurier, declare 
that you were one of the garotters, and that it was Dixon who 
ran away? And did not Prinsep, A.R.A., after declaring he was 
the second garotter, produce a penknife from his waistcoat 
pocket and exclaim, “ And here is the bowie-knife which you 
dropped when you ran!” 

Gentle reader, this is but the prelude to my swelling tale, for 
the truth of which I pledge my word. 

Amongst my acquaintances are several deaf-and-dumb artists, 
one or two extremely clever ones. The study of art recommends 
itself peculiarly to those who are so terribly afflicted, being 
perhaps the only one they could pursue; and then only under 
conditions of great difficulty. Mr. George Road, after passing 
some years in Rome—as was the custom fifty years ago— 
came to England and pitched his tent in Southampton Street, 
Fitzroy Square. He was deaf, dumb, and a_ bachelor, pos- 
sessing, I believe, sufficient private means to make him in- 
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646 MURDEROUS LONDON. 


dependent of his profession, and to enable him to devote 
himself to what are called “the highest branches of the 
art;”’ he was, in fact, an historical painter of considerable 
merit. His studio was a large room, with the usual deco- 
rations and properties of the well-to-do painter. There were 
casts from the antique, armour, tapestry, and a family of lay 
figures, consisting of a male, female, and a child; and in a smaller 
room, off the studio, the artist kept a goodly assortment of 
brushes, colours, and other necessities of his profession. My 
reader must bear in mind that Iam speaking of the time when 
Burke and Hare, whose effigies now figure in Madame Tussaud’s 
Chamber of Horrors—murderers on the lines of Bishop and 
Williams—had horrified London and the country by their crimes. 
It was, in fact, just after the execution of those worthies that 
Mr. Road advertised for a man-servant. The artist had seen 
several specimens of the London footman, none of which satisfied 
him, when, to use a parliamentary phrase, he “appealed to the 
country,” and on a dull morning in November a “young man 
from the country” presented himself in Southampton Street 
and rang the painter's bell. 

I must premise that the would-be servant was of a very 
timorous nature; this was his first experience of London, a 
place in which murder was in the air, with the dread of Burke 
—or rather, being burked, as it was called—in full possession of 
him. He had asked his way, and found it with great difficulty, 
to Southampton Street. “I have come from Gloucestershire,’ 
said he to the woman who opened the door to him, “to take a 
place with this gentleman ”—showing her the advertisement— 
“if it suits me, thou knows.” “ All right,” said the maid, “ walk 
in.” 





The house was dark, the staircase gloomy, and the trembling 
countryman was shown into the dimly-lighted painting-room. 

It was an awful place! the only light came from one hall- 
closed window. The antique casts of faces, hands, and feet, 
looking like death in their ghastly whiteness, deepened his 
terrors. What did it all mean? had he fallen into the den of 
a murderer? and what are those three things covered up with 
white sheets. As he approached the lay figures his fears were 
intensified; he touched the largest one—he started back with 
horror! Yes! it is a human body! it was an arm he felt, and 
then a leg; he turned, and lo! a man with some instrument (a 
palette) in his left hand, and a huge (palette) knife covered with 
blood (vermilion) in his right! Road had been mixing some lake 
and vermilion in the small room for the robe of King Lear. 

This finished the countryman. He seized the poker and began 
backing towards the door. The dumb man uttered some inarti- 
culate sounds, which only served to increase the man’s terrors. 
“What does thee say, thou villain? Come another step and 
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[ll knock thy brains out! Here, hi!” he shouted—* murder, 
murder !” 

The door opened and the maid appeared. ‘ What’s the 
matter?” said the girl. “What are you shouting about ? they'll 
hear you in the street.” 

“T want ’em to hear,” said the affrighted man; “I want to get 
out of this place; thee open the door and let me out this minute 

—murder, murder ! ” | 

A small crowd had collected, to which the breathless country- 
man said, “One of them burkers lives here; he’s been and tried 
to murder me! he’s got a knife! there’s dead bodies upstairs— 
I tell you there 2s, I saw ‘em, three of ‘em!” 

“What’s that you say?” said a man. “I am from Bow 
Street; what do you say ? 

“I say there’s murder been done here, the bodies is upstairs 
in a dark room, and all sorts of things—go and look for yourself.” 

The Bow Street runner entered the house, and presently re- 
turned with a smile on his face. “ You have made a mistake, 
my friend—there are no dead bodies; the gentleman is an artist, 
and 4 

“A what?” shrieked the countryman. “I tell thee he tried 
to kill me; he come up to me with a bloody knife in his hand. 
Here, [’ve had enough of this; it’s my opinion you are all alike 
in this darned place!” 

“Then you had better leave it,” said the officer. “Where do 
you want to go to?” 

“Blue Boar, Holborn, where I come from; I want to get 
back to Gloucestershire, that’s where I want to go to, and | 
don’t know the way a bit.” 

“Well! there, take that hackney coach; he will land you at 
the Blue Boar safe enough.’ 

“And if ever I come to this place again may I be’—some- 
thinged. The word was lost by the banging of the coach door. 


W. P. FRITH. 
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“LITTLE DARLING. 


A Story for Actors 


By F.C. PHILIPS. 


GERALD CHARRINGTON had been petted and made much of from 
the very moment of his birth. Within five minutes of the entry 
of this young gentleman into the world, the glorious news that 
the expected stranger was really a boy had been conveyed by a 
breathless groom, who had furiously ridden a long mile from the 
Manor House to Wootton Church, where the ringers stood in 
anxious expectation, the ropes of the joy-bells in their hands. 

They would have rung the bells lustily enough, even if it had 
been only a girl; but as Sir Mark Charrington was blessed with a 
son and heir at last, and, what was more important, as Sir Mark 
would be only too glad to pay for as much of the strongest beer 
as the bell-ringers cared to fuddle themselves with, those 
gentlemen set to work with a will, and commenced a trip sle-bob- 
major. Old Cross, the grey-bearded sexton, rang the tenor bell, 
and conducted, his foot firmly fixed under the creat iron strap 
screwed into the oaken floor. None of the bell- -ringers had 
any deeply-rooted objection to beer, and they did not get an 
unlimited supply of it every day of their lives. But, however 
bibulous a bell-ringer may be, he cannot take his hands off his 
rope even for an instant, so the eroom went round with a beer 
can and actually poured great draughts of the strong ale down 
the throats of the thirsty ringers str aight from the two-gallon can. 
How they rang! and how many g gallons of beer they swallowed, 
those lusty ringers, no one knows save the landlord of the 
“ Charrington Arms.” Not a man of them staggered, for the 
tightened ropes kept them straight on their feet. 

But Gerald Charrington, before he had been an hour in the 
world, brought misfortune to the leader of this band of enthusiasts. 
Poor old Cross’s foot slipped from the holdfast; the strong ale he 
had swallowed made him forget to loosen his orip of the rope; up 
went the old fellow to the low ceiling, as if he had been pr opelled 
from a howitzer; his skull was fractured, and they buried him 
within a week. 

Before the baby Gerald was a year old he was Sir Gerald 
Charrington, and a ward in Chancery; for he was doubly an 






















































“LITTLE DARLING.” 649 
orphan, his mother having died in giving him birth; and then, 
till he came of age, he was coddled and pampered and flattered by 
a series of hirelings. I verily believe that, had not this been the 
nineteenth century, his tutors and spiritual pastors and masters 
would have provided a whipping-boy, whose vicarious suffer- 
ings might have saved personal inconvenience to the orphan 
heir. In accordance with this foolish mode of treatment, the 
youth was educated at home; a Camford honour-man, clever 
but needy, was his tutor. This gentleman, who never lost sight 
of the main chance, used to toady the young baronet, and call 
him Sir Gerald. When he was sent up to Oxbridge, he went 
as a fellow-commoner; and tradesmen, dons, and a big tail of 
men of his own year cringed to him, fawned upon him, flattered 
him, and kissed his hands and licked his boots, and all because 
he was Sir Gerald Charrington, the possessor of thirty-five 
thousand a year, a big landed estate, the vast accumulations of a 
long minority, and a baronetcy. It is not surprising that he did 
not learn very much at Oxbridge. He spent the large allowance 
that the Court of Chancery gave him, and his obliging tailor 
and his equally obliging wine merchant let him have about three 
times as much more on his note of hand. Eugenia Tome, the 
blue-eyed, flaxen-haired daughter of the Warden of St. Paul’s, 
and most of the other dons’ daughters, angled for him patiently— 
of course with the approbation of their parents. These charming 
creatures would one and all have been content to suffer im- 
prisonment for contempt of court, could they only have wedded 
handsome Sir Gerald, his broad acres, his money, and his baronetcy. 
But Sir Gerald’s career at Oxbridge was brought to an abrupt 
close. Upon the fifth of November he gave a big wine in his 
rooms, to which he invited the Rev. Emanuel Goodman, M.A. 
Now, the Rev. Emanuel Goodman was one of the junior tutors 
of Sir Gerald’s college; and after Sir Gerald had made that 
learned but weak-backed young ecclesiastic blind drunk, and 
painted his face, and decorated him with a beard and moustache 
of burnt cork, and put a paper cocked hat upon his head, and 
strapped him into his chair, and with his parasites carried him as 
the representative of Guy Fawkes round the quadrangle, and 
then deposited him, still drunk but smiling blandly, at the door 
of Dr. Tome’s official residence,—it can scarcely be wondered 
that the result of all this was that the young man was sent down 
irom the University. 

I have hinted that Sir Gerald learnt very little at Oxbridge. 
But there is one thing that he did learn, and that was to drink 
like afish. In process of time he came of age, and the Court of 
Chancery put him into full possession of his property, and then 
he came up to town and became a patron of the drama. Even 
if he had been a dramatic critic he could not have shown up night 
after night in the stalls with more praiseworthy and persistent 
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regularity. And it was not long before he fell violently 
in love with Miss Florence Darlington of the Agility Theatre. 
Miss Florence Darlington did not play : speaking parts, for she 
had not an “h” in her alphabet, but she danced; and how she 
danced all London knows, and she drew her twenty pounds a 
week, which she honestly earned at the Agility Theatre, and 
handed over to her seedy old father as soon as treasury was over 
on Saturday afternoon. And Sir Gerald Charrington, having 
had quite as much wine as was good for him at dinner, would 
sit in the stalls and stare at Miss Darlington, and ap plaud her 
efforts with vehemence, from nine till eleven. He became just 
as much a part of that popular playhouse as the proscenium or 
the chandelier, and he always gave the young women with the 
programmes half a crown, and they all smiled at him and called 
him Sir Gerald. Even Dr. Tome down at Oxbridge heard of 
his infatuation, and wrote him an extremely spiteful letter of 
advice and warning; and his uncle the general—his father’s only 
brother—called upon him in order to remonstrate. And ne 
his nephew told the general made that ancient warrior’s grizzle 
locks stand on end with virtuous indignation and horror. 

“What’s all this I hear, Gerald?” cried the general, as he 
bounced into the young man’s rooms and nearly swallowed his 
large and full-flavoured cigar in the excitement of the moment. 
“ Look here, sir, I'll thank you to enable me to contradict it at 
once. I hear your name coupled with that of little Darlington 
wherever I go. You, the last of our line and the thirteenth 
baronet! What is the meaning, Gerald, of this shameless 
depravity ?” 

A flush passed over the handsome but pallid features of the 
young man. 

“T wish you wouldn't bully me, Uncle Jack,’ he said, simply. 
“ Will you take anything?” and he pointed w ith a shaking finger 
to the tantalus which stood upon the table. 

The general took no notice of his nephew's offer of hospitality, 
but he “suddenly glared round the room like an infuriated tiger; 
and perhaps this was not to be wondered at, for the walls w ere 
decorated with large coloured photographs of Miss Florence 
Darlington as Prince Poppet, Miss Darlington as a Bacchante, 
Miss Darlington as a Watteau shepherdess, Miss Darlington as 
Cupid ; and “most of the portraits were characterised by one 
singular peculiarity. You saw a good deal too much of Miss 
Darlington herself. 

“Gerald,” said his uncle solemnly, as the old general sank into 
a chair, “this will never do; you have a duty to the family to 
perform. You must marry, sir.” 

“T have tried to, uncle; I have indeed,” said the young man, 
and he buried his face in his hands; “ but she won’t have me, sir, 
—by Gad, she won't!” 
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“Good heavens!” screamed the general. “Do you mean 
seriously to tell me, Gerald, that there’s any young woman in 
society foolish enough and wicked enough to decline the hand of 
Sir Gerald Charrington ? ” 

« She isn’t in society,” groaned the nephew. 

‘But who is she, my dear boy ? I’m very anxious to see you 
married before I die. Is there a prior engagement ? What’s her 
name?” And then the general’s eye fell upon asmall glass shade 
which stood in the centre of the table. He started, as if a serpent 
had stung him, for under the shade was a tiny high-heeled boot of 
white satin, with at least eighteen bright steel buttons; and the 
general, as an experienced playgoer, knew perfectly well that the 
only full-grown woman who could possibly get on that fairy foot- 
covering was Miss Florence Darlington of the Agility Theatre. 

“Out with it, Gerald; out with it,” said the general, impatiently. 

“Tt’s Florrie,” said the young man, quietly. 

“You don’t mean to say,’ roared the general, “that you were 
idiot enough to offer to marry her? Have a'care, Gerald!” he 
added menacingly, as he shook his forefinger at his nephew. 
“| know my duty to my family, if you don’t ;andif you were mad 
enough to marry a dancer, I’d take out a writ de lunatico myself.” 

“Oh! I’m perfectly sane, uncle,’ said the young man, wearily. 
“She won’t have me; that’s the long and the short of it. She 
told me that she knew all about me, and that I was nothing but 
a drunkard and a mug.” 

“A what?” said the general ; “a mug! what’s that ?” 

“Oh! it means an outsider, a fellow like you and me, uncle, 
you know.” 

“Thank heaven!” said the general, piously. 

“She's a plucky little woman after all, and as square as a die,” 
said the nephew, with enthusiasm. “I don’t think I shall last 
very long, uncle,” he continued, in a melancholy tone; “ and then 
the old place will come to you, you know, and you will be the 
fourteenth and last baronet, and you'll have to do your duty to 
the family, and marry, you know. And by Jove, sir,’ he added, 
“you won't have much time to lose.” 

“Gerald,” said his uncle, indignantly, “ you’re a fool!” 

“T know I am,” said the young man, penitently, “and a mug, 
as she tells me; a wretched, miserable, hopeless mug. Why I 
couldn’t even go on with a banner, as she said. No, by Jove, I’m 
a great deal too nervous.”’ 

But the general was lost in meditation. A horrible contingency 
now dawned on him for the first time. Should his nephew Sir 
Gerald die without heirs, it would be the duty of Major-General 
Charrington, V.C., C.B., to marry at once; and a cold shudder ran 
through the aged warrior’s frame. 

“We have always been a pig-headed lot, we Charringtons,” 
he said. “I think I'll make some inquiries, Gerald. In the 
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meantime, my dear boy, for your own sake, for my sake, for her 
sake” (this he added with an evident effort), “keep clear of that,” 
and he pointed to the tantalus. And then the old general took 
his nephew’s hand and shook it warmly, and he | sighe d as he 
noted how cold and thin that hand was, and how it trembled. 

The general jumped into a hansom and drove straight to the 
house of Dr. Gullfinch the eminent physician, and after an inter- 
view with that distinguished gentleman he went to the stage 
door of the Agility Theatre. But it was only by the expenditure 
of a couple of sovereigns that he was able to obtain the private 
address of Miss Florence Darlington from the Cerberus who 
guarded the sacred portal. He had a long conference with 
Darlington péere, and then a little chat with Miss Florrie herself. 
It is almost needless to describe Miss Darlington. As seen 
behind the footlights it was plain enough, by the aid of a 
powerful glass, that “ Little Darling,” as her admirers called her, 
was made. up. Major-General Charrington being, as I have said, 
a most experienced warrior, knew perfectly well that Miss 
Darlington’s make-up was produced by a coating of cold cream, 
to which adhered a thick layer of bismuth ; t that her lips were 
carmine ; that her cheeks were rouge; and that she went over 
her eyebrows and eyelashes with a camel’s hair brush full 

aint; and, indeed, that the very _—e on her chin was 
simulated. He knew, that wicked old warrior, that between 
the hours of nine and eleven Miss Florence Darlington was 
a very whitened sepulchre. But then the old philosopher 
also knew that in the strong blaze of the footlights, and the 
lurid halo of the electric light which was cast on the young 
lady when she danced her trebly encored pas seuls, if she 
had not been made up with the cold cream, and the bismuth, 
and the rouge, and the paint, she would have appeared a very 
melancholy object indeed. 

The general had demanded a private interview with his daugh- 
ter from Florence’s papa, having carefully explained to that 
veteran that he did not want to make love to her, and that his 
business was upon important family matters. The old man having 
aecepted this explanation, Miss Florence Darlington was sent for, 
and then Darlington péve discreetly retired. 

It is putting it much too mildly to say that the general was 
favourably impressed. In the first place, the girl was quietly 
dressed in a simple gown of brown merino, and a plain linen collar 
and cuffs completed her costume. She did not even wear earrings. 
Then, too, the general saw that the delicate pink and white com- 
plexion was natural, that her pretty hair was not a wig, and that 
the soft brown eyes looked out at him only from beneath their long 
lashes, and then he politely handed her a chair with old- fashioned 
courtesy ; and then he began to talk about the weather and to put 
her at her ease. And at last he came to the point. 
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“My dear young lady,” said he, “ my nephew tells me that he 
has asked you to marry him.” 

“T assure you, it wasn't my fault, sir,’ said Miss Darlington ; 
“theyre always bothering me and asking me to marry them, and 
wanting me to break my engagement ; - but half of them don’t really 
mean it, and those that do merely want to run me as a ‘spec. 
I know what that means. Look at Laura Mountjoy and her 


husband.” And the young lady raised her hands in an expressive 


pantomime of horror. “To tell you the truth, general, I haven't 
the time for it. What with kee eping father straight, and the 
housekeeping, and the children, and little Jacky, who is paraly sed, 
you know, and the shopping, and the rehearsals, I really haven’ t 


time to think about suc h things atall. By the way, your nephew 
has pots of money, hasn't he?” she added, artlessly. 

“ Any amount,’ assented the general. 

“And he’s a real baronet, isn’t he? But it wouldn't do fora 
moment, you know;; for | hear that he drinks like a fish.” 

“ And I suppose you don’t care for him?” added the general. 

A pretty flush suffused the young lady’s cheeks as she ‘answered, 
“It's just ‘pecause I do care for him, general, that I won't listen to 
his nonsense; and that’s why I burn his letters, lest papa should 
try to “ the screw on him. Pa alw ays keeps their letters, you 
know; but I burn his,” she added, a little sadly. 

The general was suddenly affected by a violent fit of sneezing, 
and unwonted tears sprang into his hard old eyes. 

“And can you guess why I have come to see you, young 
lady ?” 

“ T suppose you have come to offer me ‘ something down,’ ” she 
said; “though they generally send a lawyer to do that kind of 
dirty work.” 

“ No, my dear,” said the general, blandly; “my business does not 
admit of alawyer. I have come on my own account.” 

“Then you are a nasty, horrid old man!” cried the young lady, 
rising to her feet in her in lignation ; “ and I wish you a very g good 
morning, General Charrin; oton.” 

“Sit down, my dear, sit down,” said the general, paternally, “and 
listen to me. I know all about you, Miss Florence Darlington ; 
my nephew has told me everything. He has told me that you “have 
declined to be his wife, because he isa drunkard and—ahem 4 

“ Baronet,” suggested the young lady. 

“No, worse than that—a porringer ; no, it was not a porringer.” 

“Is it a mug you mean ?” said Miss F lorence, with a smile. 

“That’s it, my dear, that’s the word ; it means a sort of fool, 
I suppose. But I'l tell you what it is, Miss Darlington, you are 
my nephew Gerald’s only chance, and if you don’t marry him 
he'll drink himself to death in six months.” 


“But you don’t mean to say you want me to marry him, 
general ? ” 
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“T am sorry to say that I do, my dear,” said the general, with 

a sigh. “I asked all about you last night at the club. The 
oe men there are always well posted with regard to celebrities, 
And all I heard, my dear young lady, does you a great deal of 
credit, and so do your surroundings and your home.” And the 
old man gave a nod of satisfaction, as his eyes ran over the worn 
old furniture and the faded carpet, and then rested with a 
pleased expression upon the pretty face of the trim little woman 
who stared at him in astonishment. 

“ Between ourselves, my dear,’ said the general, “I don’t think 
Gerald is a—a mug ; in fact, in my opine he is a dev lish clever 
fellow. Don’t you think,” suggested the old gentleman, “ that if my 
nephew gave you his word of honour that he wouldn’t touch a 
drop of | liquor, you might be induced to marry him ?” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t be a bit of good,” said the young lady. 
“Why, pa has given me his ‘solemn davy’ hundreds of times; 
and pa goes to bed squiffy ’ every night of his life.” 

“A Charrington, Miss Darlington,” said the general, proudly, 

‘never breaks his word. My nephew Gerald told me this very 
morning that if you didn’t marry him hed drink himself to 
death ; and what is more, young lady, he’ll do it; and if Gerald 
died unmarried,” added the general, with a hollow groan, “the 
consequences to me, my dear, would be particularly unple asant.”” 

At the solemn suggestion of her lover’s death, the pretty 
dancing girl became visibly affected. 

The general saw his advantage and pushed it at once. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “ you can save him, and you 


alone.” 


“Oh, General Charrington,” said the girl, “ I am nota lady, and 
I know it; and how could I marry Sir Gerald, and be laughed at 
by all his aunts and cousins ?” 

“He has not got any, my dear, or uncles either, for the matter 
of that, except myself.” 

Florence Darlington gave a sigh of relief. “I don’t think | 
should be afraid of you,” she said. 

“Come, my dear,” said the general, as he rose to his feet with an 
ardour worthy of a younger man, “you can’t go on capering all 
your life. Think of your little brothers and sisters, and of my 
unhappy nephew Gerald.” 

The little woman stood up before him and smiled through her 
tears. 

“I do love your nephew, general,” she said—“ God knows I do; 
and if you think it would not hurt him, general, ’'d marry hin, 
and try and make him a good wife.” 

“Hurt him!” echoed the general. “It would be his salvation. 
You, and you alone, can save him from himself. You have nothing 
to fear, my dear. Gerald’s a good-hearted fellow enough at any 
time.” And then, in his enthusiasm and delight, the general 
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solemnly kissed the young lady. As he did so the door opened, 
and “ Little Darling’s ” father entered the room. 

“Sir,” said he, addressing the general in a hissing whisper, “ you 
call yourself, I suppose, an officer and a gentleman. In my 
opinion, youre a serpent. 

“Pooh!” said the general, swelling like a turkey cock. “ Don't 
talk to me, sir,” he ‘added, with a laugh ; “ your daughter has 
consented to marry my nep shew.” 

“General Charrington,” said the delighted parent, “accept an 
aged father’s blessing. Alas! it is all T have to give. Forgive 
my unjust suspicions, and permit me to send the slavey for a 
—_ sherry wine. 

But the general declined the proffered hospitality. 

That evening Miss Darlington gave a fortnight’s notice to the 
lessee of the Agility Theatre. The news delighted the heart of 
her under-study and successor, but there was a good deal of dis- 
appointment among the /haditués at the Agility, when they saw 
that strapping young woman come on as Prince Poppet, ig 
learned that their “ Little Darling” had aid the stage for eve 


* * * . * * 
All these things happened ten years ago. During those ten 
years the ringers at Wootton Church have been fully occupied at 


least once a year. 

Sir Gerald and Lady Charrington are loved and respected in 
the village, and deservedly popular in the county. When the 
Secretary of the Dramatic and Musical Sick Fund reads out the 
munificent annual donation of Sir Gerald and Lady Charrington, 
there is always a tremendous round of applause. The portrait of 
Lady Charrington and her infant son has on six different occasions 
been one of the successes at the Burlington House show. And 
Brutus Darlington, smartly attired, and with glossy hat and patent 
boots, walks about in the neighbourhood of Bow Street (for he 
cannot desert his old hunting- -ground), and swaggers a good deal 
about “my daughter, Lady Charrington, of Charrington Manor.” 
And he usually” ends his rations to his satellites with the stock 
phrase, “ But after all, you know, it was a pity my daughter 
Florence left the stage.” 


F. C. PHILIPS. 





























“THAT KISS OF YOURS.” 
A Story not for the Poung. 


By MRS, MOLESWORTH., 


OLD Lady Berenger was in some perplexity. 

“JT don’t know, I’m sure,” she replied doubtfully, and it was 
not her habit to be doubtful. “I confess I do not like it 
altogether ; it is not the sort of thing I and my sisters were 
allowed to do at your age, Blanchie ; nor, indeed, for that matter, 
would I have dreamt of it for my own girls, even though times 
had already begun to change by then. Indeed, were it altogether 
in my hands . 

“But it is, dear grandmother,’ Blanche interrupted. “ You 
mustn’t think for an instant I would oppose anything you 
decided.” 

The tone and voice were genuinely submissive and gentle; but 
the shadow of great disappointment in the blue eyes was un- 
mistakable. Lady Berenger found it difficult to resist their 
appeal. 

“JT know—I know, dear,” she said quickly. “We will talk 
it over. Your father may be up for a day this week, or I can 
write. You will let it stand over till then, Janie?’’ she added, 
turning to a girl of five- or six-and-twenty —a visitor evidently— 
who rose to take leave as she spoke. 

“ Certainly,” Janie replied. “I would willingly wait longer for 
the chance of having Blanche; but by next week, I fear, I must 
have it settled. I should love to have her,” she went on, drawing 
nearer her hostess, and speaking in a lower voice; “it would 
civilise them only to see her.” 

Lady Berenger smiled. 

“ Yes,” she said, “she 7s sweet.” 

“ And,” Miss Landor added, “ really and truly, I do not think 
she would come in contact with anything you would dislike for 
her. They are rough—little savages almost; but Mrs. Dewhurst 
is very strict about only admitting the—the respectable among 
them to our class.” 

“So you told me; and so your mother told me,” Lady Berenger 
replied. “ But for that assurance I should not have hesitated to 
decide against it. I may be old-fashioned, Janie; but I don't 
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think I am obstinate or narrow-minded in my conviction, that 
work among those who are not respectable is absolutely unfit for 
young creatures like—like you and———” 

Miss Landor smiled. 

“Don’t put Blanche and me together, dear Lady Berenger,” 
she interrupted. “You might as well speak of a lily and a 
potato inthe same category. I am quite different—practical and 
prosaic, and much older really than my age. Still, my mother 
savs the same, and I of course follow her wishes. Indeed, I am 
sure you are both right. I don’t think somehow that girls could 
do as much good—I mean I don’t think we should have as much 
influence as we have among these poor children—for such they 
mostly are—if they thought of us as—as any less sheltered, and 
in a sense innocent, than they now do.” She blushed a little. 
“T can’t quite express what I mean ; but I think you will under- 
stand. Afterwards perhaps, when I am quite old, I may try 
other kinds of work.” 





“You may marry, my dear,” said her old friend. 

“Perhaps,” Janie replied ; “but I hardly think so.” 

Janie Landor was plain-looking, and her path in life had not 
been rose-strewn. A selfish, unprincipled father; an invalid, 
though devoted mother; small means—smaller than they need 
have been—and a valiant determination to make the best of 
things,—such tell their own story by the mere naming of them. 


They had made her a woman before her time; but a genial, 
hopeful, large-hearted woman, who, out of the narrow measure 
of time and money she had to dispose of, yet found a margin of 
both to bestow upon others. 

Blanche, who had left the room for a moment, returned. 

“Good-bye, dear Janie,” she said, as the two girls kissed each 
other. “I will make granny write to papa,” she whispered, “and 
| think he will say I may.” 

Two days later came the answer. 

“ Blanchie dear,” said Lady Berenger, “ your father consents to 
your helping Janie Landor in her class; to your trying it, at 
least. But he hedges round his permission with a good many 
stipulations. You are not to knock yourself up; you are not 
to be exposed to any smallest risk of infection; you are not to go 
if—ah!” and the old lady stopped short in the list of conditions 
she was reading aloud. “I must see Janie again. Indeed, I 
almost wish I could see the lady superintendent, or whatever you 
call her, of the mission-room herself.” 

_ The grandmother's face expressed various conflicting sensations. 
She was pleased to gratify Blanche ; she was even a little excited 
herself at the notion of her grandchild’s enterprise, and proud of 
ner Courage and eagerness ; but joined to these was a considerable 
amount of misgiving, not altogether the result of old-world 
prejudices, nor in itself unfounded. Blanche was very young, 
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very inexperienced, very sensitive; her life had been one of 
almost hot-house care and shelter; there was not a touch of the 
strong-minded, strong-nerved woman-philanthropist about her, 
But she was most loving, most pitiful, most eager to “do what 
she could.” 

“These things are sometimes taken out of our hands,’ thought 
the old lady reverently. 

“ Janie is coming this afternoon,” the girl answered. “As for 
seeing Mrs. Dewhurst, granny, I hardly know. She is so busy, 
and it is a long way to ask her to come merely for my sake. 
After all, it is so very little I am going to do.” And a slight 
shadow stole over the happy eyes. 

“Tt is at least a beginning,” said Lady Berenger ge 
somewhat to her own surprise, encouragingly 

“Yes,” said Blanche, the sunshine returning, “that is what I 
hope. And, granny dear, I think Janie will be able to satisfy 
you. As for risk of infection, Janie says she doesn’t think one 
runs much more of that among the poor than the rich—of things 
like scarlet fever and so on, I mean—not with reasonable care 

Lady Berenger shook her head. 

“T don’t know about that, my dear. However——” 

Miss Landor, eager for her recruit, made her appearance 
punctually. And the matter was settled. Henceforth, for the 
remaining weeks Blanche Fielding was to spend in London under 
Lady Berenger’s care, every Monday evening saw her start, her 
ponderous bag of copybooks and other books in her hand, under 
her friend’s escort, for the far-off, outlying district of the great 
city, where some few devoted women were working, under con- 
ditions of the profoundest discouragement, among the degraded, 
neglected, incredibly ignorant girls, who, | yy reason of the large 
local demand for their. labour, form a considerable proportion of 
its inhabitants. 

It was exhausting and by no means exhilarating toil. Blanche’s 
interest did not flag—nay, rather increased to enthusiasm, but 
enthusiasm of a somewhat melancholy kind. 

“Tf one could live among them,” she would say regretfully, “ one 
might get some hold of them. But one ev ening a week ps 

« Ts one evening a week, after all,” Janie replied cheerfully. 

“And even Mrs. Dewhurst, who does live among them,” Blanche 
went on, “ how very little encouragement she meets with! W hy, 
she was quite full of delight at that naughty, sulky F omny coming 
back to the class after playing truant for three weeks! 

“She was quite right to be so,” Miss Landor maintained. 
“Fanny looked ashamed of herself, and that in itself was a good 
sign. And, Blanchie dear, you have succeeded in making some of 
them fond of youalready. Little Rosey Wells really looked quite 
distressed when your head ‘ached the last time.” 
“She wanted to burn some feathers and make 
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said Blanche, laughing. “And Lydia, Janie, Lydia Greening. 
Oh yes, she does encourage me. She is really not a stupid girl, 
Janie, and she has nice feelings. I can always depend on her to 
help me to keep the others quiet'and good. That night they put 
out the lights and fought so, she was really so sensible. She 
‘spoke up to them, as they call it, and really restored order. 
There is something superior about that girl. If one could get her 
into a nice family now, to be trained as a servant?” 

“They cannot all be made into servants, even if one could 
manage it in a few cases,” said Janie. “No; the thing is not to 
take them out of their life, but to improve its conditions. There 
must be masses of women and girls earning their livelihood by 
this sort of employment, I suppose; but there can be, there should 
be no necessity for this fearful state of degradation among them. 
They are not even so very poor She stopped. 

“Ts it drinking, do you think?” asked Blanche, flushing a 
little, and dropping her voice even at the naming of the word. 

. “To a great extent I believe it is,” said Janie briefly. “It 
says a great deal for Lydia Greening,” she went on, “that she 
should be what you say; for her home is a most wretched one. 
Her mother is not so much degraded or ignorant as positively 
vicious. Sheisa terrible woman!” and even brave Janie shuddered 
as she spoke. 

“How awful!” Blanche whispered, turning a little pale. “Oh, 
Janie, if we could get poor Lyddy away !” 

But of such a possibility, in the meantime at any rate, there 
appeared no hope. 

“Her mother has legal hold of her still,” Janie explained ; “and 
she would never consent to letting her go—Lydia earns too much. 
And in such a case no half measures would be possible. No 
respectable family could take a servant who kept up any inter- 
course with such a home.’ 

Time passed. The date for Blanche’s return to her country 
home approached. Though happy to be again with her father, 
there were many things the girl felt she should be sorry to leave 
behind with her life under her grandmother's care. And among 
these her Monday evening class, with its increasing interest, 
vivified by rare gleams of encouragement in the work, was 
certainly one. For two or three of the girls—Lydia Greening most 
of all—she began to feel regard and interest, not far removed from 
affection ; and it was delightful to her to believe this reciprocated. 
The week before she left she obtained Lady Berenger’s consent to 
giving a little treat to the most promising and deserving of her 
pupils; and her grandmother's comments on the poor girls gave 
her no little pleasure. 

“They are not so bad; on the whole, really not nearly so bad 
as I expected,” said the old lady. “One or two of them, if it 
were not for that dreadful tousle of hair on their foreheads, 
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would really be pleasing, decent-looking girls. The one with the 
tidy little shawl and clean white apron is quite the most attrac- 
tive, Blanche; and her hair is in a normally smooth condition.” 

“That is Lyddy, grandmother, my favourite of them all,” 
Blanche replied, her eyes sparkling. ‘Janie, do you hear? Isn't 
it nice that granny should have picked her out ?” 

Miss Landor heartily agreed. 

“ Blanche has done wonders,” she said. “She has undoubtedly 
gained the affection of some of them—poor Lydia in particular, 
Oh, dear! if you saw her home, you would wonder at the girl 
being what she is!” 

Lady Berenger’s brow contracted. 

“ Yes, yes, I daresay,” she said quietly. “ But—of course you 
have never taken Blanche there ?” 

“Oh, no, no! of course not. You might trust me, dear Lady 
Berenger. I would never do such a thing without your leave,” 
said Janie, with a touch of hurt feeling. 

“Of course, of course I do trust you, my dear,’ the old lady 
hastened to explain. 

So all was sunshine again; and Blanche went back to her 
father with delightful castles-in-the-air in her head,—of getting 
poor Lyddy away from her poisonous home; of training her, 
under her own eye, to be a little handmaiden, whose services 
the most punctilious of matrons would be glad to secure. 

“T shall see you all again next spring when I come back to 
town, she said to her class. “And oh! I do hope, dears, that 
Mrs. Dewhurst will be able to give me a good account of you all.” 

They pressed round her in the little excitement of bidding 
farewell,—a pleasurable excitement in its way; the very touch 
of emotion is an agreeable sensation in low-pitched, monotonous 
lives—with fair promises and eager handshakings; all but 
Lyddy, who stood apart, somewhat stifily. 

“It is her way of showing feeling. I should be pleased at 
it if I were you,’ Miss Landor remarked to Blanche, when her 
attention was drawn to it. 

And many a time during that winter, amidst all the pleasures 
and interests of her country home, of a Sunday morning when 
surrounded by her own class of tidy, well-behaved, well-taught 
little maidens, did Blanche’s thoughts stray to the poor, rough, 
reckless young savages she had come to pity with a great pity, 
akin indeed to love. 

Early spring, earlier than had been anticipated, saw Blanche 
again in London; but it was only, in the first place, on a passing 
visit—a visit of a week or thereabouts—on her way to the home 
of an aunt, in a county farther south. Blanche had been looking 
a degree less robust this winter than satisfied her father—or he 
had fancied it, maybe—and it was thought that a few weeks ol 
mild sea air, in the midst of a merry party of young cousms, 
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would be a good preparation for the season in town she was 
again to pass under Lady Berenger’s chaperonage. 

“Jt is all nonsense about my being pale and thin. I never 
felt better in my life. Don’t I look quite well, granny?” said 
the girl, laughing, the evening of her arrival. 

“ Indeed, darling, I scarcely think you could be looking better,” 
said Lady B erenger fondly. 

“T wish I were going to stay on with you now I am here,” 
Blanche added, with a little sich. “I shall enjoy Lilyford, T 
daresay ; but it seems so homelike here; and I should so like to 
begin my girls again. Have you heard anything of them, granny ? 
Have you ‘seen Janie Landor ?” 

“Not very lately, dear; but I daresay we may see her to- 
morrow. lI have promised to look in about tea-time at her aunt's, 
and she is sure to let Janie know you are here.” 


“T shall be so glad to see her,” said Blanche. “And when I am 
back here in April for good, granny, | may take up the class 
again regularly, mayn’t 1? You were quite satisfied that it did 
me no harm—now weren’t you, grandmother ?” 


“If your father approves,” said Lady Berenger, “it would be 
foolish of me to object. No; I don’t think it did you any harm. 
But if the weather later on gets very hot 4s 

“T will be reasonable, | promise you!” exclaimed Blanche. 

“Even though papa does thoroughly approve of it—and he does, 
thoroughly—he would certainly not approve of my doing any- 
thing to worry you or make you anxious, dear granny.” 

It was a bright, radiant Blanche who followed Lady Berenger 
into Mrs. Ramsay’s drawing-room the next day. The room was 
large; and it was growing dusk already, and there were several 
people in it. But a moment revealed to the girl’s quick eyes the 
pleasant face of Janie Landor, who was sitting, eagerly talking to 
another and somewhat older woman, a little apart from the rest 
of the company. 

“Oh, Blanche: dear !”’ we Landor exclaimed; “I was just 
talking about you to Miss Sharpe. Miss Sharpe has been helping 
me w ith the evening classes this winte r. 

“Tam so pleased to meet you,” said Blanche, as she shook 
hands with the stranger. “ You will be able to tell me all about 
my girls. I do hope they have come regularly and been pretty 
good. : 

Miss Sharpe smiled. ‘There was a slightly patronising ex- 
pression both in her smile and her tone. Blanche Fielding was 
a pretty butterfly to her. 

“ Pretty good is, I fear, the best that can be said,” she began. 
“ But still—yes, on the whole, I can give a fair report. With 
one or two—one in particular—sad exceptions | 

“Tell Miss Fielding about the good ones; never mind the 
others just now,’ ’ Janic interrupted. 
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“TI know pretty well‘which are which already,’ said Blanche, 
smiling. “Now, Miss Sharpe, see if I don’t. The nicest and best 
of all I am sure is Lyddy—my poor, dear Lydia Greening. The 
girl, you know, who has such a wretched home.” 

Miss Sharpe’s face lengthened. 

“ Lydia Greening !” she exclaimed. “ That hardened—oh! Miss 
Fielding, I fear you have been shamefully taken in. That is the 
very girl who What is it, Miss Landor?” For poor Janie 
was nervously trying to interrupt or stop her. But good Miss 
Sharpe was not quick of apprehension; and long work among the 
poor had somewhat dulled, not her horror of evil, but her reluet- 
ance to shock sensitive ears. “lam not mistaken, Il know; and 
it would never do to leave Miss Fielding in ignorance. Yes, I 
fear Lydia Greening is an utter disappointment. She is not the 
least repentant, and- 

“But what has she done?” asked Blanche, her innocent eyes 
dilating with anxiety. And Janie Landor, seeing that the girl’s 
attention and uneasiness were thoroughly aroused, resigned her- 


self to the inevitable. 
* * x fe * 








“We must be going, Blanchie,” called Lady Berenger from the 
other end of the room, some twenty minutes or so later. “I am 
sorry to take you away so soon; but Janie and you have had 
a nice little talk, I hope.” 

“ Blanchie, darling, don’t take it to heart so,” Miss Landor 
whispered, as Blanche, silent and pale, and with an expression on 
her face that even Janie scarcely understood, rose at her grand- 
mother’s bidding. “ You almost frighten me, and I am afraid 
Lady Berenger will be so angry. Still, you must, of course, 
tell her.” 

“Qh, yes,’ said Blanche; “I must tell her—all—about the 
message too. It—it is the only thing 

Five minutes later, seated by her grandmother in the cosy 
brougham, driving quietly through the still wintr y streets, where 
the lamps were already lighted, Blanche startled the old lady by 
a sort of gasping sob. 

“ Blanchie, what is the matter? Are you cryimg, my darling ? 
What is it? I have spoken to you several times without getting 
an answer. Are youill? Tell me!” 

There was again the sound of choked-down tears, and Blanche’s 
hand stole out of her muff into the shelter of granny’s warm 
clasp. 

“T want to tell you,” she whispered. ‘ But—but it is so 
dreadful. Grandmother, it is about one of my girls—Lyddy, the 
nicest of them all. Janie did not want me to know; but that 
lady, Miss Sharpe, told me; and I suppose I should have had to 


know sooner or later,” with a little shuddering sigh. “Granny 
dear ig 
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“Well, my love, go on; tell me,” said Lady Berenger, with a 
touch of suppressed impatience, not at poor Blanchie, but at 
Janie and Miss Sharpe—at the whole business. 

“Tt is so dreadful,” Blanche repeated. “She—oh, grandmother! 
—Lydia has had a baby/” And again tears choked the girl, as 
she tremblingly whispered the words. 

“They had no business to tell you. And I trusted Janie,” 
exclaimed the old lady indignantly. 

“Tt couldn’t be helped. I should have had to know,” Blanche 
repeated. “And she is so hardened,” they say ; “ not—not even 
ashamed. And oh, grandmother, she is only seventeen! She has 
been fearfully ill too. She was at the hospital when—TI mean it 
was born there ; and she came home in cold, freezing weather, and 
she has had rheumatic fever.” 

“ Poor creature!” Lady Berenger ejaculated. 

“But she doesn’t care; she’s not sorry. Oh, granny, Miss 
Sharpe almost spoke as Se such dreadful things were not un- 
common. Could you believe, had you any idea, that nowadays— 
in England, in London, where ne early eve rybody seems interested 


in the poor, and so many are working for them—such things 
>. 99? , 
could be ¢ 
Lady Berenger hesitated ; her reply was not an answer. 


“Ts it a case where nothing can be done, | wonder?” she said, 
half to herself, half to Blanche. "y must ask Janie. It may be— 


perh aps she may marry the man y et. 
“No,” Blanche repli | sadly. “He is a young brute, Miss 
Sharpe said. He kicked her the day she came out of the 


hospital, when she went to ask him for some money. She is too 
ill to work. Mrs. Dewhurst told Miss Sharpe. He would never 
marry her; he is idle and good for nothing. But oh, granny, 


listen! There is one thing. Though she was quite hard and 
mocking to Mrs. Dewhurst, she sent a message by another girl 
to Janie, to ask if her own teacher was coming back, and that 


she’d like to see me. Janie told it me to comfort me a little. 
She meant me, grandmother. Oh, may I go to see her?” 

“ How could you, Blanchie? To such a home as you say hers 
is—I remember what Janie told us about her. My dear, I should 
be perfectly miserable about you; and I scarcely think Mrs. 
Landor would let even Janie go. Besides, Janie is only a girl 
herself.” 

“Mrs. Dewhurst would meet me there. I couldn't get any 
harm, granny,” said Blanche persuasively, raising her sweet, 
tear- stained face, just then illumined by the bright lights of a 
great shop they were passing, to her grandmother's. 

Lady Berenger hesitated ; but Blanche’s pleading, “ Oh, do let 
me go, granny !” was too much for her. 


“My see ” she wend ‘if you go, I will take you myself.” 
* * * 
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A cold day again; cold though dry. Both Lady Berenger and 
Blanche shivered in spite of their ‘furs, when, having left their 
carriage to wait for them at the mission-house. they set off under 
Mrs. Dewhurst’s escort to visit Lydia Greening in her own home. 
They were more plainly dressed than usual; “still a good many 
curious looks were cast at them by the women and children, and 
men too—some few idle ones hanging about, standing at their 
doors—as the three ladies passed quickly down the street. 

“It is not so miserable-looking as I expected,” said Lady 
Berenger. “The street is wide and. airy, and the houses look quite 
decent —r eally well- built little houses they seem. 

“So they are,’ their cicerone replied. “If each family had a 
whole or even half a house to themselves, they might live really 
comfortably. But few have more than one room. Still, in this 
district it is not so much poverty as extravagance and utter bad 
management, and, worst of all, drinking, that is at the root of 
the degradation. Yes, Miss Fielding, the first house of this row, 
No. 4, is where the Greenings live.” 

The house, like its fellows, was decent, even respectable outside. 
A flight of steps, that would have been neat and tidy had they 
been clean—for neither they nor any of the masonry were at all 
dilapidated—led up to a door, at w hich there was scarcely need 
to knock, asit was slightly ajar. At Mrs. Dewhurst’s tap it was 
pulled open. There stood just inside a middle-aged, stout, not at 
the first glance uncomely woman, with arms ekisho. a shocks of 
tousled hair, and hard, fierce eyes. At sight of the lady super- 
intendent she scowled slightly, and seemed about to shut the 
door in her face. But Mrs. Dewhurst held her ground. 

“]T have come again to see Lydia, Mrs. Greening,” she said; 

“and these la Fe 

She had not time for more when the woman’s manner changed. 

“To be sure,’ she said glibly; “she’s been a-askin’ for her 
teacher, has Lyddy. It’s ’ard on me ‘avin’ ’er so ‘owas and 
not a penny comin’ in for ’er all this ‘ere time. I’ve bin thinkin’ 
as some of you ladies oughter look after ’er a bit, seein’ as ’ow it’s 
all come of that there night-school. It’s no good it’s brought me 
and mine, a-keepin’ the gells out in the streets till all hours, 
and 

“Now, Mrs. Greening, stop at once,’ said Mrs. Dewhurst, to 
whom these accusations were evidently familiar, authoritatively. 
“You are talking worse than nonsense, and you know it. Was 
Lydia ever at home decently in the evenings long before we 
began the school ?” 

She turned to Lady Berenger and Blanche, who were close 
behind her, with a slight smile, and beckoned them to follow. 
They did so, the woman Greening preceding them along the 
grimy passage to a door on the right, which she pushed open, 
revealing a small room some tw elve feet square or thereabouts, 
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with a window looking on to a little yard. The smell for an 
‘ustant or so made the new-comers recoil; it was the acrid, 
indescribable smell of old dirt—dirt of years’ standing, which 
there had never been any attempt to remove, in which mingled 
with the personal odours of uncleansed humanity the ghosts of 
everything the inhabitants of the room had eaten or drunk for 
months past. Lady Berenger glanced at the window. Had it 
ever been opened? It scarcely seemed so; in any case, there 
could be no question of opening it now on this bitter day, she 
felt, as her eyes fell on the pallid, miserable face of the girl, 
looking almost a child indeed, huddled up on a broken armchair, 
drawn as near as could be to the fire, for a fire there was. A 
third at least of the room was filled up by a bed; it seemed 
a huge bed in that room. There were sheets and blankets, all 
of a greyish-brown hue, on the bed, and on the repulsive-looking 
pillow lay a small, sallow face, reminding one of a very old wax 


doll. It was Lydia’s baby. Blanche started and repressed a 
shudder as she caught sight of it. 
“T have brought you your own teacher, Lydia,” said Mrs. 


Dewhurst gently. 

The girl looked up, made a sort of attempt to stand, and 
muttered, “ Good-morning,” 

“Don’t get up,” the lady went on. “ Miss Fielding knows how 
ill you've been. How is the baby ”” 

“Very bad,” said the girl indifferently. “The doctor, he come 
yesterday ; but he don’t care without you pay ’im.” 

“Tt’s ard, it’s very ‘ard it is,” began Mrs. Greening, in her 
whining tone. “There’s the child to feed extray, and it should 
‘ave strengthenin’s; and ‘ow am I, a lone woman, to r 

“Hush now, Mrs. Greening, do!” said Mrs. Dewhurst; and as 
Blanche whispered something to her, she went on. “Cannot you 
leave us five minutes alone with your daughter?” she added. 
“You know these ladies have only come for her good.” 

The woman turned her false, hard eyes on her, glanced at the 
strangers, and then, with a mixture of cringing and defiance, left 
the room. 

Blanche, in the meantime, had been placing on the one table 
a very small one, littered with various objects, which the room 
boasted—a few little invalid delicacies, meat jelly, a small parcel 
of tea, and so on. 

“T’ve brought these for you, Lyddy,” she said, in a voice which 
trembled a little in spite of herself. 

A rather gruff “Thank you!” was the girl’s acknowledgment ; 
but her tone was a degree softer. Unfortunately perhaps, Mrs. 
Dewhurst, seeing Blanche’s nervousness, here interposed. 

“It is very good of Miss Fielding, Lyddy,—coming so far to see 
you, too. Have you nothing to say to her? Are you feeling any 
stronger? I think you are looking a little better.” 
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Lydia turned upon her insolently enough. “It’s no one’s 
business but my own ‘ow I am,’ she said. 

“Oh, Lyddy,” Mrs. Dewhurst remonstrated, though very gently, 
“how can you speak so when you know how srieved l—we all 
have been about you? I only wish your good, my poor child, 
I r 

“T’m not a-going to be preached at no more,” said the girl 
doggedly. “I’m not a-goin’ to yer ‘’omes, nor conv lescent 
‘orspitals, nor nothink. It’s all a trap for gettin’ in more 
preachin’— that’s what itis. Teacher didn’t used to preach—that’s 
why I went. It’s precious little the night-school ‘ud have seed 
of me else.” And she gave a hard, unmirthful little laugh. 

Lady Berenger looked at Mrs. Dewhurst de ‘spairingly. 

“JT can scarcely believe it is the same girl,” she whispered. 
“She was gentle, nice-mannered, almost respec table- looking.” 

Mrs. Dewhurst sighed. Blanche had moved a little nearer 
Lydia. The poor drawn face, the hollow eyes, the unkempt, 





, 


uncared-for misery were piteous enough. The tears rained down 
Blanche’s cheeks. 

“Qh, Lyddy, I have been so unhappy about you,’ she said. 
“Oh, won't you take Mrs. Dewhurst’s advice , and help, and try 
to be a good girl again ?” 

There was no answer. Lady Berenger could not bear the sight 
of her grandchild’s distress, 

“We must go, my dear Blanchie,’ she said. “Perhaps— 
afterwards—Lydia will think over it all. Come, my dear 
child.” 

Blanche turned obediently to follow; but when close to the 
door of the room a sudden impulse seized her. She turned and 
looked back, and before her companions realised what she was 
doing, she had darted past them and was again at Lydia’s side. 
Then she stooped, and, her sweet face still wet with tears, she 
kissed the poor, miserable, outcast girl on the cheek. 

“Good-bye, Lyddy, poor Lyddy!”’ she murmured. And in a 
second she was back again at her grandmother's side, and all 
three left the room. 

Not a word was said ; but a glance that told more than words 
passed between Lady Berenger and Mrs. Dewhurst. 

“I cannot say anything to her,” thought the former ; “ but, poor 
darling, she is not fit for this sort of thing. It would kill her to 
be exposed to such a shock again.’ 

“ Have you—had you any plan for helping the poor creature ?” 
she asked the lady superintendent, when they found themselves 
outside in the fresh air once more. “She alluded to some- 
thing 

2 Yes, I could get her into a convalescent home for awhile, and 
eventually into a small sort of private reformatory, where she 
would have every chance given her,” said Mrs, Dewhurst. “But 
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it is useless; she is perfectly unrepentant, hard, and callous. It 
‘s that dreadful mother’s influence.” 

“Would she have to part with the baby?” inquired Lady 
Berenger. “Can that be influencing her ?” 

Mrs. Dewhurst shook her head. 

“She would not be asked to do so at first, certainly,” she re- 
plied. “ And perhaps not at all. No; it is not that— she does 
not seem to care much for the poor little atom. Besides, I am 
sure it will not live. No; I confess [ am very disheartened about 
her; but one must still hope. And thank you very, very much 
for having allowed Miss Fielding to come to see her.” 

* ~ * * * * 

A spring day; a really beautiful, bright spring day; bright 
even in London, telling of primroses and daffodils, of twittering 
birds and playful breezes ; a day to bring new life and hopefulness 
surely to all. 

But to one house the sweet spring morning has brought no joy 
—nay, rather anguish unspeakable, ‘anguish approaching despair 
for in it her father's di wling, her old orandmother’s best- beloved, 
sweet Blanche Fielding, lies dying. The street is thickly strewn 
with straw; the passers-by glance up at the windows with 
momentary sympathy, w ondering “in which house it is;” the 
neighbours, some of whom, even in self-absorbed London, had learnt 
to know the eraceful young figure by sight, shake their heads at 
to-day’s sad pulletin— No hope at all.” She had come back to 
her grandmother at the appointed time as arranged, looking well 
and “strengthened apparently by the sea air, but with the germs 
of a terrible malady already unsuspected within her. . For in 
her aunt’s luxurious house, sheltered from every wind, cared for 
and cherished if possible even more tenderly than in her own 
home, the deadly infection of scarlet fever had penetrated to her 
and her young cousins. Fes the children, were recovering ; 
but Blanchie lay dying 

By her bedside, his face hidden in his hands, sat her father, 
crushed, broken by woe; while the grandmother, too restlessly 
miserable with the dou ble burden of her son’s orief and her own 
to stay beside him, wandered aimlessly from room toroom. There 
came a faint ring at the front door. “Could it be the doctor ?’ 
Lady Berenger asked her self; he had promised to look in again. 
She was half- -way down the. stairs, and hastened on with this 
idea. There was no change. W ould he, the doctor, possibly 
desery in this a shadow of hope 2 A slight sound of voices at 
the door caught her ear. 

“ What is it, Gascoigne? Is it the doctor?” she asked, hasten- 
ing forward. 

The man turned. 


“It is nothing, nothing, my lady. Iam ashamed you should 
have heard it,” he replied. “It’s only a dirty beggar-girl ; one— 
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one Miss Blanche must have been kind to, crying and going on 
like a mad thing, begging of me to let her in to see our young 
lady. The idea! She must be out of her mind. I'll send her 
off, my lady; don’t you trouble.” For Lady Berenger still came 
forward. 

“Let me see her; open the door,’ she said. 

Gascoigne thought that the trouble must have affected his 
lady’s brain, but he dared not remonstrate. He opened the door, 
gingerly enough. A miserably clad, half-starved-looking girl 
stood on the step. There was an attempt at tidiness about her 
in the shape of a clean white apron, and her face was not dirty, 
though piteously thin, and her eyes were swollen with crying. 

“Who are Lady Berenger began; but she changed the 
form of her inquiry. “Are you—are you Lydia? Ly dia— ?” 

“Yes, ’m; yes, lady,’ answered the girl, with some con fused 
notion of havi ing heard “as teacher’s folk were real gentry.’ “I'm 
Lyddy Greening ; and Mrs. Dewhurst she’s told me as teacher’s 
very bad, and I've come all the way to ask, to know for myself 
as it ain’t true. It can’t be true!” 

Lady Berenger looked at her coldly, stonily almost, from the 
very excess of her anguish. 

' Yes, my poor girl, it is true. She—your sweet teacher—is 
dying, she answered quietly. 

The girl caught at the side of the door to support herself ; her 
face grew ghastly 

“Dyin'!” she murmured to herself. “ Her, as was so well off, 
as was like a flower in the sunshine. Dyin’! The baby’s dead,” 
she went on, half confusedly. “I didn’t mind much; he was that 
sickly, and I didn’t know how to do for him. But her!” Then 
a change came over her face ; a kind of gasping eagerness sounded 
in her voice. ‘Oh, , morght I—oh, moight Isee her? I'd tell her I’ve 
not forgot. [’d promise her now, I would. It was eet thekens” 

Gascoigne stood utterly stunned with astonishment, as Lady 
Berenger’ by a gesture motioned Lyddy into the hall. 

“Yes, you shall see her,” she murmured. “It may be it was 
meant.” “She took it sadly to heart about you, Lydia. She 
is dying; she will not know you. But what you promise to 
the dying, my girl, must be kept. Come with me;” and she was 
turning to the stair, when she stopped. “Iam forgetting,” she 
said, “it is infectious, though it is brain fever now; but it was 
scarlet fever. Have you had it ?” 

“ Lor’ bless you, yes,” Lydia replied. “ Had it and been beside 
it scores of times since. Besides, what ’ud I care ?’ 

The sick-room was as the grandmother had left it. Still the 
man’s bowed form by the bedside e; still the white face, the little 
thin white face with closed eyes, on the pillow, and the nurses 
moistening the parched lips from time to time with gentle care. 
“She opened her eyes, and tried to whisper; but she is gone 
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again,’ one murmure d. No one seemed to notice the strange 
figure Sew Lady Berenger ; the figure standing there motionless, 
gazing, gazing with her poor swollen eyes, and choking down her 
sobs. 

Suddenly she crept forward and knelt by the bed on the other 
side from Blanche’s father.. One of the dying girl’s hands was 
straying helplessly on the counterpane. Reverently, as if approach- 
ing some holy object, yet with a strange tenderness too, Lydia 
bent her lips to Sinn the delicate white fingers, then as gently 
drew back. But the touch had roused the consciousness to a last 
fleeting return. Blanche opened her eyes; they fell on Lydia, 
and she smiled. She was beyond surprise, but she knew her. 

“Poor Lyddy !” she murmured ; “‘ be—be a good girl now.” 

Oh, teacher, teacher !”’ sobbed the girl, “that I will. Ill do 
whatever they want me to, thatI will. I’ve been wanting to 
tell you; I’ve been wanting to be good ever since. Qh, teacher, 
teacher, it was all that kiss of yours!” 

Blanche smiled agnin, more feebly now; yet surely the sense 
of the words had reached her brain. 

“Poor Lyddy! I’m so glad. Granny, granny—father dear, 
I’m so very glad—so happy 

They were her last words. 

And Lydia’s promise was kept. 
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A Story tor Penmen, 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


CHAPTER I. 
EDITORS AT PLAY. 


It was that ghastly memorable Christmas Eve in London when 
there was white snow on the ground. Wayfarers were buying 
evening papers in the streets to see if the snow was still falling. 
Among the persons running round Ludgate Circus, chased by 
vehicles, was a tall elderly gentleman, who darted up Fleet Street 
and, twisting round a ’bus, reached the curbstone before the hansom 
in pursuit could run over him. Without pausing to dust his coat, 
on which several wheels had scraped, he hastened up Newspaper 


Market. His escape from the Circus bespoke him a Londoner of 


experience. His long hair lay limp on the collar of his velvet coat; 
his chins and plump “figure suggested some easy, indolent calling; 
his furtive glancing eyes revealed dark crimes upon his conscience, 
—in short, everything pointed to his being a successful journalist. 
He was, indeed, the editor of a great morning newspaper, which 
may be readily identified as that which acknowle: dges itself a 
splendid advertising medium. 

Mr. Treloar had no sooner disappeared into Fleet Street than a 
young man dived after him. He was lean and considerably bent, 
and his coat, which was unbuttoned, dangled round his legs, owing 


to a weight ‘of manuscript in each pocket. He steadied himself 


between these pockets like a milkman between his pails. The 
name of this youth was Alexander Pennycuick, and he was bent 
prematurely because for some months he had been trying to make 
up on Mr. Treloar. He had a kindly eye, and a thoughtful, even 
noble countenance, but a close observer might have noticed that 
when they were in Ludgate Circus together he tried several times 
to push the editor among the wheels. 

Not being a man who allowed for the exuberance of youth, Mr. 
Treloar had detected Alexander trying to trip him up, and, despite 
the fact of its being Christmas Eve, resented it, In Pennycuick 
he recognised a young man who had for a year or more been 
desirous of having a long talk with him—in his office, on the stairs, 
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at his private residence, at a club, indeed at any place where 
Alexander could plant his back against the door, and so persuade 
the editor to remain until the whole thing had been fully explained. 
Mr. Treloar, however, was a retiring man, who never went out- 
side without first taking a careful look from his window, and he 
made a trade of not giving anybody his private address. Alex- 
ander and he had frequently communicated by post, the young 
Scotsman always taking the initiative; but so far they had not 
been able to agree on any subject. In justice to Pennycuick it 
should be said that he had always wanted to be Mr. Treloar’s 
friend; indeed, his desire was to assist Treloar every day. Few 
ersons have so many able young men anxious to help them as 
had the editor of the Morning Mirror, yet he hated the lot of 
them. Nevertheless, there was not one of them who would not have 
offered to overlook the past if only Treloar would be reasonable. 

There are a number of decaying alleys off Fleet Street, down 
which respectable men may creep into newspaper offices without 
being seen. The alley that by-and-bye swallowed Mr. Treloar is the 
one that is situated within a coster’s ery of a tavern. Journalists 
will see to what alley I refer. Mr. Treloar kicked the door to with 
a bang, Alexander arriving just too late to prevent its closing, A 
little indignant at a spite which would not go to sleep even on 
Christmas Eve, the young man shook the door fiercely, and then 
warmed his toes on it. He turned back into Fleet Street, which 
was now being raked by a biting wind, and gazed at the house 
into which Mr. Treloar had disappeared. A flake of snow alighted 
in his eye, and he returned by the help of the other eye into the 
alley, where he examined the names on the door. The first and 
second floors belonged to a merchant who had left them for the 
night. On the third floor, whose windows showed but a streak of 
light, was the London office of the Aberdeen Guardian. 'The 
fourth floor was claimed by no name on the door, but its bright 
yellow blinds showed that it was tenanted. What could Mr. 
Treloar be doing up there, Alexander asked himself? Was he 
alone ? if not, who was with him? That the editor was on the 
topmost floor his pursuer felt certain. Alexander would have 
scorned to be an eavesdropper, but he placed his ear to the key- 
hole and listened. After a time he thought he heard the distant 
tooting of a flute. 

The Scotsman with the stoop groped in the dark alley for the 
third floor bell, and at last got it, thanks to a match which he 
found in a small box in his pocket. He pulled the bell at first 
gingerly, and then as if it were the hair of Mr. Treloar, but the 
representative of the Aberdeen Guardian did not respond. Pro- 
bably the bell was broken. 

Alexander was determined to know what orgies were going on 
above; but how to get in? Rousing suddenly from an attempt 
at thinking, he ran into Fleet Street, and with his pockets jump- 
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ing about his knees like dancing dolls, clattered to the nearest 
telegraph office. He had remembered that the Guardian had a 
private wire from Aberdeen to London, and he telegraphed up to 
Aberdeen asking them to telegraph down to their London repre- 
sentative to open the door. Returning more leisurely to the alley 
he arrived there at the same time as the messa: oe from Aberdeen 
reached the office. Mr. Meikle came reluctantly downstairs to 
open the door with his foot, and Alexander looked at him with 
a moment's interest, for he is the man who wires nightly to the 
Aberdeen Guardian what is being whispered in Downing Street, 
the talk of the clubs, and the conversations he has had with 
cabinet ministers whose names he is not at liberty to mention, 
He had half of a pork pie in his hand. 

“A happy Christmas to you, whoever you are,’ Mr, Meikle said 
genially, for there are perhaps no persons so fond of giving the 
festive season its due as pressmen. 

“The same to you,” Alexander replied promptly, and then tried 
to glide past Meikle’s burly figure on the narrow stair. It would 
have been as easy for two tramcars to pass on one line of rails. 

“What is this?” cried Meikle fiercely, for one of Alexander's 
pockets had flapped against the other's legs. In a flash Meikle 
knew what the pockets contained, and he became merciless, 

“Tt is too bad,” he said, “to bring articles to me on Christmas 
Eve.” 

“T give you my word of honour,’ said Alexander anxiously, 
“that these manuscripts are not meant for you. I shall not ask 
you to read a single line of them. 

“Then what are you doing here?” asked Meikle, in a relieved 
tone. “ You are not an editor.” 

“T saw Treloar go in,” answered Alexander, his fingers snap- 
ping viciously, “and I want to speak with him.” 

“ But you can't to-night, you know. They are all upstairs now.” 

“ All?” 

“ Yes, all the editors. Bless my soul, man, you surely know 
that this is Christmas Eve ?” 

‘“‘T am aware of that,” said Alexander, “but what are all the 
editors doing on the fourth floor ?” 

“Tt’s their Christmas Eve meeting.” 

“T did not know they held C hristmas Eve,” Alexander said. 

“Then you can’t be ajournalist,” replied Meikle, trying to shut 
the door in his face. 

“Not a journalist !” cried Alexander, hitting his pockets with 
his fists. 

“Every pressman,” said Meikle, “has heard of the editors’ 
Christmas party, which has met upstairs every Christmas eve since 
there were papers to edit.” 

“T must see what takes place!” exclaimed Alexander. “If you 
let me in I shall put you up to an important piece of news.” 
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« What kind of news ? ’ 

Alexander straightened himself, and then said firmly,— 

“A murder! ’ 

Meikle’s face brightened. 

“Where?” he asked, “and when? Is it exclusive information 2?” 

“T expect it will take place to-night,’ Alexander answered, 

in London.”’ 

Meikle looked at him fixe dly. 

“Do you mean to murder Treloar ?’’ he asked ; and then, before 
Alexander could answer, he peor hurriedly, “< But I don’t 
want to know anything o about it just now. If you were to say 
that such is your intention, my sense of what is right would 
compel me to hand you over to the police.”’ 

“What, on Christmas Eve ?”’ 

“ Even on Christmas Hive. But as I know nothing, of « -OUrse 
I shall not interfere. Confound them! 

‘Confound whom ?’ 


‘Why, the Press Association people. It has just struck me 
that the y will get nol | of the news in time for the other papers.” 
“No the SV won't,” id Alexander; “I shall do it very quietly, 


and come straight on to you.” 

You will take every precaution not to be apprehended before 
I have the fall details 

“T promise.” 


“Very well, then—come in.” 

Meikle led his visitor into the office of the Aberdeen Guardian. 
It was magnificently carpeted with rare Oriental rugs, and the 
walls were lined with shelves containing several books. Alex- 


ander was too much accustomed to the splendour of newspaper 
offices to be — by what he saw. The only thing that 
struck him was the gasolier, which was swaying like a pendulum. 
“They must be enga ving in blind’s man’s buff upstairs,” said 
Meikle, followi ing Alex ote s eyes. “Last Christmas Eve they 
brough it the gasolier down.” 
“Do you mean to say that Treloar plays at blind man’s buff?” 
“Not only Treloar, but tl ie editor of every daily paper in 
Li ndon, with one exce ption.’ 
“There i is an exception, is there ?” 
“Yes, Handcock of the eT Sun.’ 
‘i hy does he not come ?” 
“They won't let him,” said Meikle. ‘“ The fact is,” he added, 
lowering his voice and Siddha: apprehensively at the door, 
“ Handco ck is not just the thing.” 
‘“ But are editors particular ?” asked Alexander in surprise. 
“There is a place where they draw the line, and they can’t 
stand Handcock because he—he——”’ 
¥ Eh, what?” asked Alexander. 
“He smokes!” whispered Meikle. 
VOL. XIX, 43 
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“Ts that a fact ?” 
‘Well, mind you, I never saw him do it myself, but so it jg 
said, and of course they can’t have smoking upstairs, it would 
make them sick. Listen.” 

Alexander had started to his feet, for, as Meikle spoke, there 
was a report as of damp firearms. 

“They are fighting,’ cried Alexander. 

“No,” Meikle explained ; “they are only pulling crackers.” 

“T must say,” said Alexander, resuming his seat, over each side 
of which his pockets hung like saddle-bags, “that it surprises me 
to find them getting on so pleasantly together. Why, the public 
thinks that they are not on speaking terms.” 

‘‘ Neither they are, at other times of the year. But Christmas, 
you know, is the period of peace and good will, and there are few 
persons naturally so sentimental as editors. Only last Christmas 
Day I happened to pass an editor who is also Member of Parlia- 
ment for Northampton—— ” 

“Not Mr. Bradl——” 

“No, the other one, the Christian member. Well, just at that 
moment the waits struck up, ‘ Hark, the joyful Christmas bells, 
and the editor was so affected that he burst into tears. I dare- 
say you know that the editors send each other Christmas cards, 
often hand-painted by themselves.” 

“J didn’t know,” said Alexander. Attracted by music from 
above, he went, listening, to the door. 

“Come up and see them,’ said Meikle, who, like most jour- 
nalists, had more time on his hands than he well knew what to 
do with. 

They climbed the dark stair to the music of several instru- 
ments, and stopped at the door of the room in which the re-union 
was being held. The door was closed, but Meikle turned the 
handle noiselessly. 

“Don’t speak!” he whispered to Alexander, before pushing the 
door a few inches open. 

The sight which met Pennycuick’s eyes when he applied 
them to the seam of light has been witnessed by few 
persons, though all pressmen, of course, know of the editors 
annual meeting on Christmas Eve, and I can tell them nothing 
about it with which they are not already familiar. The scene, 
however, was a surprise to Alexander, who, since coming to 
London, had led a solitary life. At first he had only eyes for the 
editors, but after a little he noticed that the room was large, and 
that the table had been pushed into a corner. Nearly a dozen 
editors were romping through this room, playing apparently at 
some game with chairs, which were arranged in a line from 
corner to corner. The majority of them wore paper caps and 
aprons, obviously obtained from crackers, and while they leapt 
and laughed they made noises on Jewish harps and other 
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musical instruments, no doubt got from the same source. A 
collection of cups and cake on the table showed that they had 
recently been partaking of cocoa; and the master of the revels, 
in whom, despite his disguise as Father Christmas, Alexander 
recognized the editor of the Thwnderer, was toasting nuts on the 
ribs of the fireplace. With these he told the others their fortunes. 
The only other article of interest in the room was a Christmas 
tree, containing a present at once useful and pretty for each editor. 

Meikle signed to Alexander that they must not remain there 
any longer, but Alexander stood gazing at Mr. Treloar, who was 
at that moment offering to exchange caps with the editor of the 
Morning News. 

“Treloar is going to sing,’ Alexander whispered to Meikle. 

“Come along,” Meikle whispered in reply, “or we shall cer- 
tainly be discovered. Why, man, if they saw those pockets of 
yours there would be a riot.” 


- | 
: 


Alexander, nevertheless, remained at his post, while the editor 
of the Morning Mirror gave the ballad of King Wenceslas with 
much taste and expression : 


“Gi < Wenceslas looked out 
reast oO} stephen, 
W] he snow la’ und about, 
risp and even ; 
Bi ‘ shone the moon that night, 
the frost was cruel, 


‘He sang it well,” Meikle said to Alexander as they crept 
down the stairs. 

“T could not help thinking,” replied Alexander, resting a hand 
on each pocket, “that in all probability it will be his last song.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A NIGHT ON THE UNDERGROUND. 


WHEN Mr. Treloar at last descended into the street, Alexander 
stole after him. The snow had ceased to fall except for a few 
belated flakes, and the Scotsman was probably the only person 
in Fleet Street who did not feel the frost. As he waded heavily 
after the editor of the Mirror, the other wayfarers took him for 
a& married man hurrying homeward with the Christmas dinner 
in his pockets, 

Mr. Treloar, who never went to the office on Christmas Eves, 
walked placidly to the Temple Station, where he took the under- 
ground for Notting Hill, near which he lived. The guard saluted 
him with, “The compliments of the season, Mr. Mason,” from 
which Alexander concluded that Mr. Treloar went about under 
an assumed name. This is by no means uncommon with editors, 
who are naturally ashamed of their calling. 
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For reasons of his own Alexander kept well in Mr. Treloar’s 
rear, and as a consequence almost missed the train at the Temple. 
He saw the guard fling Mr. Treloar into one compartment, and he 
himself was shot into another. Then they sped on without a 
stoppage to Charing Cross, where Ale xander, muffled to the e yes, 
jumped in beside the editor. He did not dare to look at Mr. 
Treloar as he took his seat, but when he did look he found that 
the editor was asleep. They were alone in the compartment. 

Alexander panted heavily as he leant forward, glaring at his 
foe, who slept as soundly as if he followed an honourable pro- 
fession. Mr. Treloar’s feet were crossed upon Alexandev’s seat, 
within a few inches of the Scotsman’s manuscripts, which posi- 
tion was an allegory on the relations that had existed between 
the two men ever since the younger’s arrival in London. From 
time to time the editor slightly changed his position, and as the 
train rushed out of Westminster Bridge Station his head slipped 
backward, leaving such an expanse of neck to view as would 
have tempted a more reluctant man than Alexander. Our hero 
had so far kept his arms to his sides, but now they went out 
together, and the left-hand fingers twitched angrily when they 
saw the right-hand reach their common destination first. Alex- 
ander fingered the neck of Mr. Treloar as a musician runs over 
the scales of a piano before setting to work in earnest. He rose 
impulsively to his feet, and as he did so his pockets slid off the 
seat. Their weight tilted him back, and in a moment he was 
recalled to himself. It was not thus ‘that he meant to do it. 

Skurrying travellers, glancing in through the compartment 
window in the foggy light, thought that Alexander had a child 
on each side of him, and found seats elsewhere. So he and Mr. 
Treloar retained their compartment to themselves. Without their 
knowing it they at last reached Notting Hill. Alexander held 
his breath, in case he should disturb his companion’s sleep, for a 
strange scheme of vengeance had been shaping itself in Penny- 
cuick’: s brain, but he thought all was lost when the guard jerked 
open the door. 

“ Notting Hill, Mr. Mason,” said the guard briskly. 

Alexander shook on his seat, “Leave him alone, he is all 
right!” the Scotsman hissed. “I mean he is going on with me to 
Gower Street, he is a friend of mine.” 

The guard hesitated. 

“This is the last train,” he said, “I had better waken him up.” 

“ Do you know who he is ?” asked Alexander, desperately. “He 
is not the Mr. Mason you take him for. He is trav elling under 
an assumed name,—he is really a newspaper editor !” 

“What?” cried the guard; “and here have I treated him for 
years as a gentleman! But I always thought there was some- 
thing not quite straight about him. An editor!” 

The guard slammed the door viciously, and not until the train 
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was approaching Baker Street did he remember that Alexander 
had called the editor his friend. “A choice pair, I don’t doubt,” 
he muttered to himself, and then dismissed them from his 
mind, 

Alexander was so full of Mr. Treloar that he took no account of 
the stations they stole in and out of. The train went on and on, 
and after a long time he noticed that it was no longer moving. 
He let down a window and looked out. The blackness of the 
nether regions was all around him. Far away he saw a sta- 
tionary light, which suddenly went out. At the same moment 
the light in the compartment sank, flickered, and was dead. 
Alexander jerked his head round, but was too late to catch a last 
glimpse of Mr. Treloar. 

The train had stopped then for the night, and for six hours 
Alexander and the editor would be alone together. For months 
this had been Alexander’s dream, and he knew that if he was to 
do everything he meant to do not a moment was to be lost. 
His pockets were heavy: it would take quite six hours to 
exhaust them. 

Groping for the, editor’s legs, Alexander, who had forgotten all 
about Mr. Meikle, shook them smartly. He pinched Mr. Treloar 
in the place where his ribs ought to have been (for in the black- 
ness our hero had to guess at places). The editor, however, slept 
on. Heeling a little eerie, Alexander would have done the deed at 
once by simply flinging his pockets with all his force at the skull 
of the sleeper, but he restrained himself. Fearful of making 
much noise, lest he should be overheard by watchmen, he faltered 
over his next move. Mr. Treloar must be awakened somehow, 
and at once. 

Alexander bent over the sleeper, and whispered, “ Parnell.” 

Mr. Treloar shuddered slightly, but did not open his eyes. 

“ Ashmead-Bartlett,” whispered Alexander. 

Mr. Treloar groaned, like a rusty gate opening. 

“ All-night sitting,’ whispered Alexander. 

The editor moaned, like trees in a rising gale. 

“A Press Association telegram,’ whispered Alexander, “an- 
nounces that Sir William Harcourt is suffering from gout.” 

Mr. Treloar turned pleasantly on his couch. 

“Gladstone,” whispered Alexander, “is to speak thirteen 
columns to-night.” 

The editor flung up his hands, as swimmers do before they sink. 

“ Another six articles on the Irish Question,” cried Alexander 
despairingly, “have just come in from that fellow Pennycuick.” 

_Mr. Treloar sprang from his seat, not properly awake, but with 
his eyes wide open. 
a My God!” he shrieked, “ that Pennycuick will be the death of 


; ; 
‘He hopes so,” cried Alexander. 
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“ T have sent him back more than a hundred articles within the 
last two months,” puled the editor, rubbing his eyes. 

“ You never read them!”’ roared Alexander. 

“No!” cried Mr. Treloar fiercely. 

“Then you'll hear them now,”’ said Alexander sternly. 

There was a silence. 

“Where am I?” asked the unhappy Treloar, now beginning to 
be alive to the horrors of the situation, “and who is addressing 
me ?”’ 

“You are on the underground,” said the voice of Alexander 
in the darkness, “and the train has stoppe d here for the night, 
where you and [ shall not be disturbed for six hours. The person 
addressing you is Alexander Pennycuick.”’ 

« Lost !” quailed Mr. Treloar, cowering inacorner. ‘“ What do 
you mean to do with me?” he asked after a pause, for the dark- 
ness was terrible to him. 

For answer there was at first only the rustle of paper, for 
Alexander was emptying one of his pockets. Its load fell with 
thud upon Mr. Treloar’s toes, oer ng him to scream out in pain. 

“T have here,” Alexander at last replied, “one hundred and 
fifty-seven articles which I sent to you for insertion ir the ae ror, 
but which you basely returned to me. I propose reading them 
to you one by one.” 

“You have no light,” said Mr. Treloar hopefully. 

“T have in my pocket,” explained Alexander, “a candle which 
will burn for three hours ; after it goes out I shall recite to you thé 
remainder of the articles, for happily [ have-them all by h eart.” 

Alexander firmly lit his candle, and ordered the editor to hold 
it. They sat opposite each other, Alexander with a ‘a on each 
side of his companion, A hay stack of manuscr ipts was piled at 
the Scotsman’s side. The pocket was like an over-crammed 
portmanteau that had burst and scattered its contents. 

“First I shall read you the Christmas articles,” said Alexander, 
lifting up a small pile of twenty 

“T don’t need to tell you that this is murder,’ interrupted 
Mr. Treloar, on whose knees the candle-grease was falling. 

“Hold the candle a little higher up,” replied Alexander. 

In the wer.u candlelight Alexander then read the following 
articles :—“ Christmas in ye Olden Time,” “Christmas at Sea,” 
“ Christmas in a Coal Mine,” “Christmas in Norway,” “ Christmas 
in Italy,” “ Christmas Games,” “ The Origin of Christmas,” “Christ- 
mas Holly,” “Christmas Mistletoe,” “ The Goose Market,” “The 
Turkey Market,” “How Geese and Turkeys are fattened for 
Christmas,” “The Ideal Christmas,” “Christmas Literature,” 
¥ Preparing for Christmas,” “Christmas in a Workhouse,” “ Re- 
flections on Christmas Eve,” “Reflections on Christmas Day,” 
“The Pt. aia of Christmas Cards,” and “A Happy Christmas 
to our Readers.” 
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It took Alexander exactly an hour and twenty-two minutes to 
read these twenty articles. Mr. Treloar wailed and rocked him- 
self from side to side, but could not put his hands to his ears 
without singing his hair. Once he flung himself at the door of 
the compartment, ‘but he was hemmed in by Alexander’s legs. 

‘This next bundle,” said Alexander bloatedly, “is on Scottish 
Parliamentary matters. It consists of twenty-two articles, and I 
shall begin with the topmost one, ‘The Neglect of Scottish 
Busine ss.” 

a ill you take a bribe ? ” gasped Mr. Treloar. 
t still!” cried Alexander, drunk with his own eloquence. 

He then read (in an hour r and thirty-five minutes), “The Neg- 
lect of Seottish Business,’ “Should Se sotland have Blame Rule ? 
“Why should Scotland wait?” “The Seottish Universities Bill,”’ 
“Reform in the Scottish Universities,” “ Professor Blackie on 
Scottish Education,” “The Aberdeen Canal Bill,” “The Highlands 
and Islands Bill,” “ Disestablishment in Scotland,’ “ Principal 
Rainy on Scottish Dise stab lishme nt, ” ©The U. P. Synod,” “The 


State of the Clyde,” “The Law of Trespass in Scotland,” “The 
Scottish Medical Decree,’ “Scottish Patriotism,’ “ Burns's 
Dinners,” “The Genius of Burns,” “The Anniversary of Burns's 
Birth,” “ The Anniversary of Burns’s death,’ “ A Statue in London 


for Burns,” “The Ploughman Poet,” “Was Shakespeare a 
Scotsman ?” 

Alexander was croaking by the time he got to the end of his 
Scottish articles, but his face shone in exultation. Mr. Treloar’s 
arms hung limp, and his eyes stood out of his head, which nodded 
vacantly, for he now knew neither what was taking place nor 
where he was. Alexander had to bend to a level with the seat in 
order to see. He etek the editor back into life. 

“ ‘The candle will last half an hour yet,” he said hoarsely, “ and 
there are thirty-three articles on the Trish (Juestion. First we 
have four on the origin of the Land League. ‘Since the Irish 
Land League first became a power in the unhappy country of 
Erin, we have repeatedly called the attention of our readers——” 

Alexander’s voice crac rs d wy and he fell forward panting, 
striking against Mr. Treloar. Seeing his chance, the editor with a 
wild cry flung the candle among the “manuseripts, and then closed 
with his per secutor. In five minutes Alexander was uppermost, 
but by that time the papers were a charred mass. 

‘Thank Heaven for that!” exclaimed Mr. Treloar. 

‘I have still the other pocketful,” said Alexander, speaking like 
a ventriloquist who has asked his audience to listen to the voice 
in the cellar. 


aa staggered toward the candle, but Mr. Treloar caught his 
elbow. 


a 9 
I shall be found dead in this ec ompartment in the morning, 
the editor said solemnly. 
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“ What of that?” piped Alexander. 

“You will be hanged for it.” 

Alexander laughed far down in his throat. 

“Then you really think they would hang me,” he as 
killing an editor?” 

“Well, you will get a month’s imprisonment, at any 

“ Seven shillings: or three days more probably,’ rep! 
ander. ‘“ But take hold of the cand lle. we have no time 1 
Here are fourteen long ones on London Government: 
is——-” 

“Will nothing make you stop, you fiend ?” 

“ Nothing,” said the voice of Alexander, rasping | 
rerned “Short of an appointment on the editorial stafi 
a-year.”’ 

Mr. Treloar shook his head. 

“T must die,’ he said. 

“1 believe it will kill me too,” croaked 
his necktie, “ but it is worth risking 

“<The subject of London Government has of late 3 
such huge dimensions that——’ ’ 

a Look here,’ said Mr. Treloar, by a great effort | 
tongue back into his mouth, “ I cannot in duty to my pr 
give you such an appointment as you mention on th 
ii undertake to get you £500 a year on the J/ 

“Tl think of it,” said Alexander. “aft r I get 
‘London Government.’ ” 

‘‘ Now or never,” said Mr. Trelo 

“ Weil, then,” said Alexander, in a voice so low that 
had to listen intently to catch it, “I take you. 

The candle had burned to its socket before they wei 
enough to leave the compartment and grope their way it 


1° 


grey morning light. Mr. Treloar, after wishing his compa 
happy Christmas, fell into a bieiors. but Alexander walked 
cheerfully, having found a boy to carry his coat. 

This is the true story of Alexander Pennycuick, and how h 
joined the staff of the A rgus. I have called him Pennycuick, but 4 
pressmen, to whom the incident is well known in the garbled | 
version told by Meikle, are aware that his real name 
Montgomery. There were obvious reasons why I should dis PULSE 
his identity. Meikle’s story, of course, is the result of dis- 
appointment. He sat up all night waiting for the news that 
never came, and so lately as last Christmas, they say, he cut 
Alexander in Fleet Street. 
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On the morning of the 14th of July, Gerald Annesley was 
lounging in an easy chair in his luxurious chamber at Melbourne. 


carelessly scanning the daily papers (all of which he edited), while 
he awaited with impatience the hour when he might repair for a 
morning greeting to the girl who had last taken violent possession 
f his heart. 

The only surviving scion of a fine old Irish stock, Gerald Annesley 


had started in life with a very ancestral castle now crumbling to 
decay, a family banshee, which had sunk to being let out for the 
shooting season by agers and a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Ralph Nettleby, millionaire of Melbourne. Following the 
impulse of his re he us Irish blood, Gerald Annesley, proud and 
impoverished as the ill-fated race from which he was believed to 
— sprung, left his banshee behind him in Ireland and emigrated 

» Australia with his ” tter of introduction. In afew weeks, by dint 
of that hereditary perst rance which bids the Milesian neither bee 
nor borrow, he found he had accumulated a large independence 
and straightway resolved to return to his castle, and restore the 


shattered fortunes of his rac 
But Cupid had laid his snares for this high-spirited young 


Irishman, and he fell over head and ears in love, captive to the 
blue eyes (like pools of love wherein a man might drown him- 
self), and fair, girlish grace of May Nettleby, the dev oted and only 


daughter of the milliona on who had begun life with a rusty nail 
and closed it with a rusty temper. Many were the suitors 
who had been enslaved by her maiden charms, but they 

had hitherto wooed, from the pedantic rules of an etiquette- -book, 
in vain, and May, as the last departed, laughed to think all 
men double, and vowed to remain single for ever, till this impetu- 
ous Irish lover appe ared on the scene, and besieged her heart 
without Warne’s etiquette-book. Yielding to the impulses of his 
hot Irish blood, one moonlight night Gerald whispered his secret 
in the ear of his charmer, and she—w ell, history repeats itself! 
After trifling with him for a while, with womanly coquettishness, 
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May confessed one day, with blushes mantling her cheeks, and a 
stormy smile in her frank blue eyes—that she | | him 
“Then you are mine, darling!” cried Gerald, impetuousl; 


isiy, aS 
he clasped | his loved one proudly in his arm . And you will 
never leave me?” 

“ Never, dearest,’ exclaimed May, as she raised her fashion- 
ably mauve eyes to his, with a ae ting smile. And Gerald ben 
his’ golden head to meet her own, and—well, some heads are 
harder than others, and lovers are "the same all over the world 
ever. 

So this tall, handsome, well-built man, with his yet dark cur 


locks and truthful azure orbs, took up the m 
as follows :—— 


“A dastardly crime has been committed in 
horrible than anything described by De Quincey. 
A man. wear! ing a handkerchief marked X.Y.Z.. has been 


daringly murdered in cold blood in the streets of Melbourne. 
This blood-curdling incident reminds us ‘ly of a French 
novel, in which we have read of a murder committed in an omni- 
bus, and indeed, were this fiction instead of fact, we should feel 
inclined to accuse the author of plagiarism; but we very much 
doubt whether any writer of this century could be ingenious 
enough to devise the extraordinary incidents which it is now our 
dismal duty to relate.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Gerald, passing his hand through 
his rich chesnut curls, as he poured out a tumbler of brandy 


(Hennesse + ’s) and drained it feverishly. ‘‘ My darline must not 


hear of this, it will kill her 

At this moment a knock ' was heard at the anda solicitor’s 
clerk entered, who had greatly distinguished himself at a recent 
trial, where he had acted as leading counsel for the defendant. 

Gerald Aunesley, who had studied human nature, and possessed 
a daring ingenuity that savoured of Machiavelli, bethought him of 
offering his visitor a glass of wine, for it isa fact known to the 
Jesuits, and some men of equally diabolical cunning, that the in- 
fluence of grape juice, especially when it hails from a neighbouring 
grocer, tends to render human beings more communicative and 
friendly. The astute lawyer fell easily into the snare thus laid for 
him, and addre ‘ssing Gerald asked, 

“You are aware that a murder has been c¢ mmitted on the 


> . . . + " . »> 
person of an unknown individual, bearing the initial Y.Z 
Gerald grew pale and livid, his ashen hue contrasting parte at 


'9) } 


with the darkness of his raven hair. ‘“ Heavens!” he cried, as @ 
knock sounded at the door, and his landlady entered with a letter. 
‘Great Sce——” he exclaimed, “ this cannot be! this isa letter from 
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] 


ther is dying, and summons me at onc¢ 


tO he r be lside ; to he ar her dying confession ! 


So saying, he reeled 


of the expiring womal 
Ww eae por beside her fat! 


reading aloud from the 


As Gerald gazed on 
blue eyes and stormy 
charming a picture. 

‘For shame, errant 
“how comes it that 
shrine.” (This is, be 
courtly antipodes.) 
this gay badinage thi 
bearing handcuf fs. 

‘Gerald Annesley, ’ 
the murder of X.Y L. 


‘He avens! what u 


accents. 
‘It means,” said ( 
you. 
‘Heavens! this mu 
instantly —I forbid y 
“May,” replied | 


pe oterimeiiis of their du 
‘Oh heavens! it is a 


is innocent ! Do you s 
my darling, this must 


the neck of her lover, : 


which the reader wil! 
tumbling. 


IMMEDIATELY on hear 


= 


Ir was late before Gera! L 


sit 


ifeless to the ground. 


CHAPTER II. 


Annesley could escape from the bedsid 


1, to pay his morning oreeting to his darling 


oi =) 


rs arm-chair, playfully caressing him, and 
souaed paper. 
her fair hair and girlish face, with its sweet 


© 


nile, he thought he had never beheld 


~ 


ht!” she exclaimed, laughing lightly 


u are so late in paying homage at the 


observed, the newest colonial style in our 
As Gerald was about playfuliy to answe 


r opened, and three constables entered, 


most of them, “I arrest you foi 


this mean?” cried May, in frightened 
iid proudly, “that I am about to leave 


not be!” exclaimed May. “ Release him 
. +? 


lover, ‘‘do not detain these men in the 


y.” 

mistake. You are innocent—l declare he 
il refuse to release him? Oh, my darling, 
” So saying, May fell sobl ying on 


nd then tottered fainting to the ground, 


bserve has by this time borne a deal of 


CHAPTER ILI. 


ng the news of Gerald Annesley’s arrest, 


Mr. Johnson, the clerk so distinguished for his eloquent. alias 
repaired to Mr. Nettle by’s for a confirmation of the report. 


“Good heavens!” exclaimed May, as he entered the apartment, 


“ where i is my darling 


“T fear, Miss May, 


unavailing, ” 
aduniraiiben at this no! 


May Nettleby paused for a moment in reflection ; then, drawing 
herself up to her full height, said, in a cool determined voice, 


Take me to him, I must go to him!” 


that at this juncture your help would be 
replied rw lawyer, as he gazed with unconcealed 
le girl, 


‘ eis ewe foe ae aie gc. or 
i RS. Salty bab ide” eT ee heii Bea ER rence ip é aro, tS am 7 if a 
> Pre! % ig ‘ ene Een x er ne a - —_ 4 
; t ny . 
eal eats , ~ ‘ “ een nee _— ; ~ - 
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“He must be saved "—proudly raising her head—“ and I will save 
him !” 

In a moment she had developed from an innocent and unheed- 
ing girl into a self-reliant reader of “The Leavenworth Case.” 

The transformation was instantaneous. In the hour that 
followed she grew four inches across the chest, and the skirts 
her dresses had all to be lengthen: d. “1am YrYoOIne 1 save } 
darling’s life!’’ she exclained, as she waved the 
of the carriage, 

The lawyer was speechless. 

He had known May Nettleby from a babe, and always admired 


her plucky independence, but this revelation of the force of 
character fairly appalled him. 

“Oh, it is too horrible, it must not be!” cried May, passionately, 
as she entered the court, and beheld her lover standing proud and 
impetuous in the dock. Numerous were the comments atmong 
the spectators on his fair golden hair and 1 . bearing. Both 
were said to be assumed, by the toncue of slander, but even siander 
was silent in the haunts of Themis. Gerald looked coldly down 
upon the rabble; his haughty spirit was not curbed by this 
misfortune, though his hot irish blood rebelled against the 
indignity of his position, 

Gerald Ann esley, being duly sworn, deposed 

“IT am Gerald ‘Annesley, a native of Ireland. I] 0 
Melbourne six weeks ago with a letter of introduction to M 
Nettleby. | have a family banshee and le eyes My Nal 
occasionally changes colour, but my spirit is always fiery and 
impetuous. ” 

On hearing these disclosures May Nettleby grew waxy whit 
and would have swooned had not Fred Addlepate, who w 


sitting beside her, supported her drooping form, and murmured 
tenderly, “ One can overdo this kind of thing, you know.” 

“(ood heavens!” she exclaimed, “ thi ist be ! h 
feared that if the strain were long maintained her nerves would 
give way, and that without the support of her undaunted 
Gerald, as well as her limited vocabulary, would utterly coll: 
under his trouble. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict 

“Good heavens !” suddenly exclaimed May Nettleby, claspin: 
her hands to her heart, as a woman advanced towards her and 
informed her that the grandmother of Jane Smith was at the 


point of death, and wished to make her last confession. “ Will 
these families never cease deceasing? I may, perenes cain the 
information that will save my darling’s life!” she exclaimed, as 


she rushed to the bedside of the dying woman. 

Half an hour—an hour—had elapsed, and still May Nettleby 
did not return. At last the jury jumped to a conclusion and into 
the court, while the verdict “Not guilty!” echoed in ringing 
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accents through the building. As Gerald stepped down from the 
dock, and marched proudly from the building, his golden hair 


clinting in the sunlight, a L vely woman force .d her way through 


the crowd, ejaculating, as she flung herself sobbing into his arms, 


‘Tt must beso, I tell you! My. larling—thank God, my darling is 
saved!” Then she tottered backwards and fell fainting to the 
unhappy ground. 


CHAPTER LY. 


THREE months had elapsed since the infamous murder of X.Y.Z., 
and the perpetrator of the crime had not been brought to justice. 
Me vy Nettleby and her father had retired to the country, where 
they were entertaining a party of brilliant guests. Mr. Nettleby 
possessed the rare art of mesing his visitors enjoy themselves 


at his expense, for he was extremely wealthy, and, as the witty 

Talleyrand has observed : “ People who have money generally lead 

easler lives than those who have none,’—a cold” and cynical 

ren -_ if you please, but one, nevertheless, that is singularly 
ypical of the peculiar spirit of his age and generation. 

One afternoon, as May and her friends sat under the trees in 
the garden, the tall handsome figure of Gerald Annesley was 
seen advancing up the path, his dark clustering curls blowing in 
the bree Ze beneath a p! ir ; di or-stalker a Cap. 

How hot it is to-day,’ archly observed the facetious Fred 
Addlepate, flinging coe lf on the grass. 

‘On the contrary, I am quite cool,” bantered May, airily. 

Addlepate hesitated a moment at this ready retort, while he 
searched what he was pleased to term his mind for a cutting 
re pl y. | 

‘Then we must ag differ,’ he exclaimed, as May rose to 


ore eet her beloved one ; and the company fell into convulsions of 
laughter over ——* to whose age and meaning respect were 
far more due. As soon as their merriment had somewhat abated, 

Gerald drew his darling aside, and, lover-like, was about to engage 
in a few moments of whispered nothings, when a servant 
announced to May that two gentlemen were waiting in the hall 
to make their dying confessions at her earliest convenience. 

‘Good heavens !” cried May, “it cannot be, it is too horrible ! 
Darling, will you come with me ?” 

“ Dearest, can you doubt me?” murmured Gerald, bending 
tenderly over her, as they quitted the garden together. 

How proud and fond was May of her high-sp sirited Irish lover 
at that instant. As gazed at his purple eyes, the deer- 
stalker to match, and the now golden hair, she felt that nothing 

should ever separate her from hin. 


‘ Darling,” murmured Gerald, fondly, “are you prepared for 


the trial that awaits you? Can you 1 bear Preven revelations with 
your usual good-natured composure ?” 
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At that instant a figure dashed violently past them, waving in 
his hand a scroll of paper. It was Mr. Nettleby, flourishing his 
dying confession. 

In an instant May realised all! She caught sight of the 

Jane Smith,” “ clandestine marriage.’ Jane Sm 
iis daughter by a former union, and it was to avert this disclosure 

th at he had compassed the murder of X.Y.Z. 
‘Oh, heavens, it cannot be!” cried May, with a wild scream 











Great Barnes, what have I done!” cried her father, fallii 
he avily to the cround. 

“ Oh, my darling, my darling, save me!” cried May, 
tottered fainting on to the lifeless corpse. 

Gerald reeled and staggered for several instants, whil 

and eyes changed colour with chamel eon-like iridescen 
exclaiming : “Oh, my darling is fai ntin; o hi 
insensil le. over the second- floor body of his loved o 


’ 


The assassin of X.Y.Z. had been found at la 


CHAPTER V. 





FoR six weeks May Nettilel Vv lay at the point ‘death ; ind 
she made (like so many heroines) a point of it. Jane Smit! 
hearing the tidings, succumbed to the hereditary brain fey 
her class, and meanwhile Gerald Annesley tossed (for five-po1 
notes) on his pillow in a raving delirium. When May wa 
sufficiently recovered to iearn how stricken he had be b 


I 

exclaimed, “ Good heavens! I must go to my « o | 8, 
not die!” then fell back senseless on the pillows, comparativel: 
unaccustomed to this sort of thing. The strain on her nerv 
had been too great, the sensitively organised frame gave way at 
last. The finely- -tempered blade had worn out the seabbard; the 
acorn in the porcelain jar had worked its familiar ruin. But 
Gerald did not die, for he was neither a Smith by descent nor a 
professed confessioner. Even May, at length, recovered from h 
couch of suffering, which by this period required mending, and 
with her loving care and tender woman’s screams gi eal 
his bedside. The crisis of the fever, which had baffled the most 
eminent dentists, at length was over, and the 
re-united at last. 

Jane Smith became a reformed character, changed her na me to 
Jones, and devoted her life to good works, foun ling a, hospital to 
facilitate the confessions of Smiths and dying mi urderers. 

Fred Addlepate became a Member of Parliament, and was soon 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Johnson, the 
lawyer's clerk, married the guondam Jane Smith, and blossome d 
into Lord Chief Justice of the Fiji Islands. Often, when his little 
children were gambolling around his knee, he told them, in the 


fond ke vers were 
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ry of the handsome cad, who had laid 


the foundation of his future fortunes. 
Soon afterwards May and Gerald were married. 


‘And are you indeed 
bent his, this time truly 
stood on the deck of the 
scene of all their trouble 


his hairdresser. 


“Tt must be for ever,’ 
peculiarly stormy smile, 


into his violet eyes. 


“ And you love me 2” 


Her answer was (in 


mine ?” cried Gerald, impetuously, as he 


golden head towards his darling. They 
steamer that bore them away from the 


s, and she could no longer doubt who was 


murmured his young bride, as, with her 
le gazed up lovingly and _trustingly 


3] 


f the billiard room )—a kiss. 
MOLL. BOURNE. 
































“THAT WOMAN 


A Story for Wibes 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 





CHAPTER lI. 


“ ] REPEAT I am entirely in your hands; you shall go wh vou . 
like, stay as long as you like, have any or all of your own fri nd | 
with you as often as you like! Can | say more than this 2’ 

The speaker was a slender but well-built young man, of middl 
height, with a fair clear-cut face, and penetrating slate-coloured 
eyes. The scene was a first-class railway carriage, strewn all i 
over with a luxurious litter of rugs, travelline-bags. newspapers, | 
and new novels. The only other occ up ant of the carriage was : 
young, stately, handsome blonde, who was now shivering and 
shrinking in her grey velvet and silver-fox travelling dress, as if 
she were rather chilled than warmed by the beams of the bright 


March sun that streamed in through the window. | 
And I repeat that you can do nothing—nothing to make my | 
intolerable lot more tolerable than it is,’ she answered, with sup- 
pressed passion. 
“That’s a nice s spect ch for a bride of two days’ standing to make 
to her loving lord,” he said sneeringly. “‘ Now listen to me: don’t be 
idiotic enough to let yourself drift into apathetic despair because 
I’ve confided to you that I am not the admi rab) e young man you 
have been taught to believe me ; rouse yourself, my gO od girl, or, 


a 
a 


by Jove! I'll find some means of rousing you. Up tothe present | 
moment I’m wax, to receive any impression you may see fit to 
make upon me, and swear I’ll be marble to retain it! Now, i | 


Lady Slade, exert yourself to make up your mind—if you have 
any. Come out of your silly sulks, and make yourself as 
agreeab le as you can, and I in return will accord you the most 
absolute lil verty. What more can I do that a (presumably) 
reasonable woman could ask ?” 
She put her beautifully-shaped white hands over her face to \ 
shut out the sight of him, but through her fingers he could see her 
whole countenance trembling and working y in a paroxysm of pain. 
“You can’t.do anything now,” she said hoarsely ; “ you can't 
give me back my heart, or my trust and pride in you; youve 
destroyed them all for ever.” 
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‘Because I’ve been honest enough to confide to you the story 
of my having once run aw ay with a lady who was ready enough 
to run away “with me! I’m no better than my fellows in most 
things, but in making a clean breast of my escapade to you I 
really flatter my rself I soared! Now I find that I only grovelled 
in vain. Don’ t look so confoundedly miserable, or [ll change into 
a smoking- carriage at the next station.”’ 

“ Do, do!” she “said, ea gerly removing her hands ; “it’s the best 

thing to do for both of 1 

“You mean you ook the sight of me?” 

‘I do—God help me!” she wailed, and for a moment his pale 
face blanched to the hue of, and worked as nervously as, her own. 
Only for a moment. .Then he recovered his habitual sang 


froid, and said,— 


“ T told you I was in your hands entirely, Gwendoline. It shall 
be as you propose and desire. I'll get out at the next station and 
o0- the devil knows where! You, meanwhile, can go wherever 
your virtuous will leads you. You will find five thousand a year 
placed to your account at my banker's, and—if it should ever 
seem needful to you that you should communicate with me, you 
will hear of me through them.” 


‘You cruel, callous wretch!” she cried, shuddering with rage 
now. “You part with me as readily as you parted with the 
other poor fool who trusted you and loved you, and she was free 
from you the moment you left her, and Iam your wife, and never 


can be free.” 

The train pulled up jerkily now, and tickets had to be searched 
for and given. He made the performance of this labour the 
excuse for not answering her last words. Then they slid along 

the platform and stopped, and the next moment he was out of the 
carriage walking away collectedly. 

“Take my traps out ; her ladyship goes on alone,” he said to 
his attentive servant, who had leapt out of a second-class carriage 
to meet him. 

“ Her la’ship goes on alone! Yes, Sir Harold.” 

‘“ And we go back to town by the next train, and to Folkestone 
by the night « one,” Sir Harold Slade explained coolly. Then he 
sauntered away to a bookstall, where he remained till the train 
bearing his wife slipped out of the station. 

“So much for my marriage with the beauty of the season! 
What will she be up to, I wonder? Those women with the un- 
rufiled placid exteriors have no end of white fire underneath it 
all. How heartily my calm pure-minded Gwendoline can hate. 
The other one whose cause she pretended to espouse never gave 
me a cold look or a crue! word. God bless her ! 

He went back to town, but remained in the seclusion of rooms 
at a hitherto unknown hotel, because he dared not face the ques- 
tions and conjectures which would have assailed him at his club. 
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“THAT WOMAN!” 


Two days before, his marriage at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, had 
been the theme of the reporters of weddings for the fashionabl 
papers, and now, after two happy days at a lovely cottage, be — o- 
ing to his bride’s uncle at Maidenhead, this was the ond. of }j 


His wife had “rounded on him!” worse still, had revi heer vo 
him—on his somewhat conceited coifession of what os had 
hitherto regarded as “ a mere escapade! ” Gh ecadillo ” of th 


order that the world is kindly apt to exonerate in a man, without 
asking any aw kward questions as to the future a the “ wretched 


it 
woman” who was the cause of the man forgetting vn lf. He 
had hoped great things for himself from his marriage with th 
tall and stately young beauty, who had never given so much as 
the tips of her fingers encouragingly to any man till she had 


shyly assented in Sint accents to his ardent entreatv that sl 


would be his wife. He had anticipated that the very memory of 


the faults and follies of his thoughtless immoral past would fall 
away from him, and leave him free and buoyant in spirit and 
conscience to lead a betterand more manly life. He had pictured 
long years of prosperity, sweetened and vitalized by domestic 
happiness in the society of his beautiful Gwendoline in his beau- 
tiful home at Saxinglea, the home wherein his father and mothe 
had lived happily (save for his escapade), and died full of years 
and honours. And now, this was the end! He had given his 





full confidence—given it flippantly and unfeelingly, but still giver 
it—to his wife, and she had turned upon him like an avenging 
spirit, had been implacable, cruel, ste wi unforgiving, in a \ 


that was as astounding as 1t was grievous to him. 
He had not thought for a moment that she would take him at 


his word, when in his wrath at her condemnation of him he had 
proposed that he should go his way and she hers; he had ex- 
pected reproaches, retrospective regrets, tears, lamentations, and 
—a reconciliation that should be well over before they reached 
Saxinglea, and fell under the eagle eyes of the faithful domestics. 


; | 


Instead of this she had recoiled from and revolted at him, and 
had eagerly seized the offer of utter separation which he mm 
made in idleness. It was altogether horrible and incomprehe1 
sible to him, and after passing a sleepless night, he came to the 
resolution that, instead of fleeing like a coward or a criminal to 
the Continent, he would go down to Saxinglea, and so appeal to 
her womanliness that—leavi ing wifely duty out of the matter al- 
together—she could not fail to ponies his past offences, and take 
him back to the proud pure heart whose pride and purity had 
been so grievously outraged by his disclosure. 

He never doubted she had gone straight on to Saxinglea. 
Where else should she have gone in fact, she a girl who had never 
been called upon to take the responsibility of % mdicnes a plan for 
herself into her own hands, surrounded as she had alw ays been by 
parents and married sisters? The tickets for herself and her two 
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maids had been taken for Saxinglea Road Station. His own 
carriages and people had been appointed to meet them there, and 
painful and embarrassing as she must have felt it when she 
arrived there without him to encounter the curious gaze, and 
feel the more curious conjectures, of the domesties there, he felt 
convinced he should find her. 

It was annoying and unfortunate—ssore than annoying and 
unfortunate in fact—that 1 t should have occurred. But he took 
credit to himself for the unruffled demeanour he had maintained 
since the parting, and m vinellly defied “ his fellow” to have made 
much out of his, Sir Harold's, conduct about the affair. Doubt- 
less, Gwendoline had been equally self-contained. Her power of 


repose under exciting circumstances had been one of her chief 
charms to him. He would go at once to Saxinglea, abase himself 

as much as her whim willed that he should, and perhaps—nay, 
probably—by the following day be in the position to look back 
upon this episode as “a hideous dream.” 

In his impatience he sent for a hansom and started off for the 
Great Western station, x before the departure of the first fast 
train that eo Lai at Saxingle Leaving his man to bustle about 
with the lugga: e, take the tickets, and secure a comfortable car- 
riage, Sir Harold str to get rid of the intervening time by 
sauntering about titeid the station and watching the arrivals. 
For the sake of keeping thought of himself, and of the unpleasant 
position he must necessarily occupy for some time with regard to 
his wife, at bay, he attempted to get up a fictitious interest in the 
stream of eager, expectant pass nge ; who were e pouring past him. 
Presently a plainly but 1 rfectly dressed woman stepped out of 
a hansom that had dashed passe Y and pulled up about five or six 
yards from him, and while a faint remembrance of “someone 
built very much like. her” flickered through his mind, the lady 
turned to walk into th ation after paying her cabman, faced 
him fully in staggered silence for a moment, and the next gasped 


out,— 

4 Harold! Harold ! Wi n't you even speak to me ba 

She was the cause and the companion of that period of sinful 
folly which he was bitterly regretting just now because it had 
parted—no, not that! but temporarily separated him from 
Gwendoline. She had lost her charm for him long before he had 
met with his wife, partly because there had been little but beauty 
to bind any man to her r, and partly because she had bored him 
by her incessant entreaties that he would keep his promise and 
marry her. Now he felt that he almost hated her, and doubted 
that he could ever have loved her; but she had placed her hand 
on his sleeve appealingly, and he could not tell her so and fling 
her off: . 

“Let me say good morning, as I would say it to any other lady 
I knew who was hurrying to catch a train,” he said, nervously 
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692 “THAT WOMAN!” 


lifting his hat and trying to walk on, but the opposition roused 
her. 

“What a coward you are to be sry 1 of contamination from me, 
the thing vow first defiled!” she said bitterly. “Oh! I know all 
about it—you’re married, and respectable and happy now. Iread 
the account of your wedding, and the list of presents made to you 
and your bride by all your kind and virtuous acquaintances ; and 
as | read it, Harold, I prayed that you and your wife might be 
happy—I did! I prayed that you might forget me enough to be 
happy ; I did it for the sake of our little child, who’s dead, and ] 
only stopped you to tell you this.” 

She was clinging to the sleeve of his coat, palpitating and our: 
ing, making quite a “little scene,” a thing that nearly toppled 
over the nicely-balanced social mind of the m: in eg was appeal- 
ing to and harassing. Still some finer chord in his being was 


touched by her last words. 
“Ts the child dead? Poor girl! Poor Sal—poor thing——” 


“Why won't you call me Sallieias of old? Oh! I don’t mean 
that! I know nothing is as of old, but you needn’t hate me, and 
seem vexed and miserable at my speaking to you; don’t you even 
care to know what I am doing—how I am living?” she asked 
pleadingly, anxiously, in such beseeching accents that he con- 
quered his nervous aversion to speaking to her, and asked with 
an affectation of interest,— 

“ Yes, tell me how and where; no, never mind where, but tell 
me that it’s in a place you like, and that youare happy.” 

“ Happy !” 

There was such doleful scorn in her way of speaking that one 
word, that he felt a pang of real remorse for the part he had 
played in the drama of her life. 

“ Look here, Sallie, we can’t unlive or improve the past, but we 
can blot it out i 

“We can't,” she put in piteously, “but we may perhaps do 
something to redeem it. Don't think that I spoke to you now in 
a hope ‘of re -awakening any love you may ever have had for 

- that hope left me long before you owed it all to another. 
But do think that I spoke in the hope of making you understand 
that I wish and pray for your happiness, and also that you might 
have the comfort of knowing that am trying to lead a good use- 
ful life, and I find happiness in the attempt.” 

“T provided—there is no need for you to work!” he said depre- 
catingly. 

“You will find that the account you placed to my credit at your 
banker’s has been untouched since the day our child died. The 
last money of yours that I took put up a cross to her memory. 
I am working for and supporting myself comfortably, thank you ; 
if I had been your paid-off toy I should not have dared to stop 
you against your will to-day.” 
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“Train’s just going to start, Sir Harold,” his man looked up to 
say, and at the same moment a lady stepped out of a brougham, 
dispensing around her an atmosphere of orris-root, and giving 
casual beholders a general impression of sheen and shimmer and 
radiance, as the light fell upon and was reflected by her lustrous 
velvets, her sparkling blue eyes,and her fluffy golden hair. Giv- 
ing casual beholders this impression. Giving Sir Harold Slade 
the impression that he was being suddenly confronted by the 
wraith of his absent wife—grown skittish ! 

It is needless to say that this was only his impression for one 
instant. In a second he was aware that she was his wife's sister, 
Mrs. Harman, a bright creature (known among her familiars, and 
their name was legion, as the Gleam), who had greatly helped on 
the affair with Gwendoline. 

“You here, by all that’s bewilderingly lucky!” she cried, dash- 
ing at him with extended hands, and merely glancing askance at 
the pretty tearful woman who started from him at her approach. 
‘Tm going to Saxinglea to see Gwen and you, but perhaps Gwen 
is up here with you ?” 

“ No, she isn’t ; [ll explain—we shall lose our train,” he cried, 
hurrying her off. But before she passed through into the station 
she looked back, and there stood that woman looking after her 
brother-in-law still. 

She was an airy woman of the world, this Mrs. Harman, and 
not an ill-natured or suspicious one as women of the world go, 
but she was Gwendoline’s sister, and Gwendoline had only been 
married three days to this man, who had just abruptly parted 
with a tearful woman in a state of unexplained emotion. She 
made an effort to speak indifferently, but the very effort accentu- 
ated the curiosity in her tone. 

“ T suppose, like myself, you were in a hurry to catch this train, 
and your important acquaintance nearly made you lose it,” she 
said, as she sank into her seat just as the engine gave its preli- 
minary puff, 

“Oh, no! she only came up the moment before you did; let 
me tell you at once, Mrs. Harman, that I’d rather have exchanged 
debilitating twaddle with every bore of my acquaintance than 
have met that lady! You know I don’t like being bored, there- 
fore you'll credit me with having been uncommonly sorry to have 
seen her this morning. Perhaps the less we say about it the 
better, only you do believe that I only met her by accident, and 
that she only spoke to me for a moment or two, don’t you ?” 

“ How serious you are about a chance rencontre,” she laughed ; 
but at the same time she thought—*“ Was it chance? She looked 
as if she had been tearing a passion to tatters, and he as if he had 
been witnessing the massacre, and that’s not amatter of a minute 
or two's accidental meeting at a railway station. I see what it is! 
she’s the ‘she’ of his past, and he has unwarily trusted himself to 
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take final farewell of her. Poor Gwen! lucky for hex she doesn’t 
know, and lucky for him J won’t tell.” 

“IT suppose she’s some old country friend, isn’t she, Harold?” 
she went on carelessly aloud. “She looked quite the model young 
country-town or big village matron, the rising doctor’s or lawyer's 
wife ; does she hail from Saxinglea ? ” 

“T can t tell you any thing more about her than that she came 
up the minute before you did, and that I wish I'd never seen her,” 
he said, with testy inc onsistency. 

“What brought you up to town ?” sk lessly, as i 
she had banish od the image of that tearful woman, and all con- 
cerning her, from her mind. 

“A foolish affair; you'll set it right, [ know! A tiff with Gwen- 
doline.” 

“No! not already?” she asked, partly with amusement J 
with vexation. ‘“ Poor dear Gwen! As her sister I’m bound to pre- 


i 
suppose y' ou’re the ouilty party, but I'll admit to you that I know 


Gwendoline has a te mper of her own, for all her stately saintliness, 
and she hasn't learnt to be lenient to any faults that may be com- 
mitted by anybody save herself. Now tell me.” 

Then he told her as much as it has been needful to tell the 
reader. 


“ How silly you’ve both been!” she said, with a bright smile of 


relief when he had finished ; “ but Gwen must have been punished 
enough for her already. I can fancy the ago ies of - ArTass- 


ment and dread the poor child must have sutfered on arriving at 
Saxinglea last evening—a forlorn, o serted bride. Really. Haan ld, 
you were inexcusable to have let her go on alone poor child—poor 
headstrong, heartbroken child! But youre going prepared to 
make the amende now, aren’t you? Acknowledge that her rage 


was rather justifiable, and I'll stand your friend and say nothing 
about w hat I saw at awe station.” 


“ You can’t imagine for a moment——” 
“Oh, hush! hush! it was unfortunate to the last degree that 


7 
, 
i 


I should have entered when I did upon the scene, I feel keenly 
that I blundered; but if no one else saw you, you are all right 
with me. I'll believe e you against the evidence of my own eyes.” 

“T swear to you a 

“ No, don’t, don’t,’ ’ she interrupted, “ you coul ~ help yourself, 
I’m sure of that, you looked as if you couldn't, don’t pretend 
that it was chance: but I’m sure it is all over, rt the look at 
that poor thing’ sface when I looked bac : ; do prepare yourself to 
be patient and. ‘humble with Gwendoline, for indeed, Harold, you've 
treated her worse since you parted ye sterday than she will ever 
suspect, I hope.” 

Other people got into the carriage then, and rendered hopeless 
his already difficult task of persuading | her that the meeting she 
witnessed was purely accidental. By the time they reached the 
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Saxinglea Road station they were té king and thinking more of 
Gwendoline’s sur prise at seeing them arrive together than of any- 

thing else, and so the subject dropped, and his innocence in this 
latest act of the desma 1 remained unproven to her. 

‘You will help me to make it all right with my dear girl, 
won't you?” he asked anxiously, as they drove up to the house 
‘n one of the station flys, and he squeezed Mrs. Harman’s hand as 
he spoke, and looked so gravely e: a and such a worthy sup- 
pliant, that she promise l une ditionally, 

“Tt will be great fun,” she said, while her eyes danced with 
amusement, ‘ ‘to hear ho - poor Gwen has managed to maintain 
her dignity, and act as mistress of the house, under the untoward 
circumstance of seri as a bride without her bridegroom at 
her husband’s home. Really, Harold, you'll have to get up a good 


explanation of it for people in town. Some one’s sure to have 
seen you, you know, and | you'll both get awfully laughed at.” 

«“ Gwendoline and I will ¢ pose an explanatory sentence for 
you to deliver to all enquiring friends,” he said blithely, for they 
were driving close up to the entrance-door now, and in another 
minute he would see the bride for whom he had more than the 
rdinary “ fondness” which he professed, and of whose beauty he 
was extraordinarily and extravagantly proud. 

No long description of Saxinglea is needed here. It has no 
prominent place on the canvas whereon the incidents of this 
portion of the lives of Sir Harold and Lady Slade are depicted 


veraciously. 
In answer to Sir Harold’s eager and Mrs. Harman’s interjec- 


tionary enquiries, the servant said that her “ladyship had not 
yet arrived; the carriages that had been ordered for the previous 
day had gone at the time appointed to meet the train; as you 


and her ladyship were not there, Sir Harold, twas thought best by 
the coachman to come back and wait for further orders.” 

She'll have gone home to mamma; she has averted a scandal 
7 not coming here,’’ Mrs. Harman whispered consolingly. But 
va words held little consolation for the husband, who now felt 
that the end had come in deed, that his wife’s acceptance of his 
proposal to part had been genuine and final, and that his deser- 
tion of and separation { from Sallie was not more complete than 
was Gwendoline’s from him. 


by 
i 


Il. 


Ir is almost needless to tell the experienced reader that Lady 
Slade had not gone “back to mamma,” as her sister had hopefully 
suggested. Had she sagaciously done so, this story would not 
have been written, for the portion of it which still remains to be 
told would not have been enacted. Lady Slade’s mother, being 
a sensible woman, whose originally strong feelings had been most 
thoroughly toned down by expediency ‘and an indifferent hus- 
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band, would have counselled her daughter to “ cling to her home, 
at any rate, whatever she might feel disposed to do about her 
husband. 

This advice, which Gwendoline’s prophetic soul had told her 
would be surely offered, being about the most unpalatable that 
could be imagined in her present state of mind, she resolved to 
avoid. According] y, when she found herself back at the Padding- 
ton station with her astonished maids and ner luggage, she came 
to the hasty resolution of getting as far away from the maternal 
home and haunts as her limited knowledge « of London localities 
would permit her to do. 

“ Besides,” she thought, “mamma would vindicate his heartless, 
horrid conduct, and try to put me in the wrong; I'll live the 
wretched remnant of my life out alone. Grief and despair will 
soon kill me.” Even as she thought it, her young, pure, healthy 
blood was leaping through her veins, and her vigorous physique 
was refusing to sy mp athise with her soul's weariness and fatigue. 
Still, after the manner of newly disappointed untried girlhood, 
she set up the idea of an early death, and t tried to cherish it. 

Presently she had herself and her belongings packed away ina 
couple of cabs, and driven away to Hampstead, a spot which she 
fondly hoped to find tenanted solely by donkeys and respectable 
lodging- house keepers. After many an untoward delay she 
finally settled herself and her maids in four rooms in a house in 
the Church Row, and as soon as sh 1e had done this she remem- 
bered that the maids would be an i atin not to say an njus sti 
fiable extravagance, under the sad circumstances of ‘eh altered 
lot. 

But before night fell she had screwed her failing courage up to 
the point of not only giving them notice to leave her the next 
day (she softened the rough edges of the abruptness of this by 


giving them double the sum the y could have legally demanded), 


but by an effort she had nerved herself to the humiliating task of 
beseeching them to keep the secret of her whereabouts from Sir 
Harold, and all her own family. “I have done nothing wrong, | 
hope you feel that,” she said, with head held proudly erect but 
quivering lips, “ but I want to hide myself from all my friends 
till I’ve learnt to bear a heavy trouble that has come upon me 
more bravely than I’m bearing it now. Do you understand ?” 

Yes, they understood perfectly, they told her, and they 
promised all she required. But they were quite ready to gossip 
about her and betray her whereal outs to Sir Harold himself if 
they had met him. 

Perhaps it was the feeling that this would be the case that 
made her anxious to put even a greater distance between the 
haunts and habitations of her people and herself, aid made her 
in a day or two look further afield for lodgings. She saw, too, 
‘¢a refined home in the house of a lady living at Shepherd’s Bush,’ 
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advertised. And Shepherd’s Bush striking her as being a very 
remote portion of she globe, she went over to see it, and was 
fenaindiiad by the appearance » and manner of the lady into taking 
the refinement and comforts on trust, and inducting herself into 
the home without delay. 

She had taken off her wedding-ring, and given her name as 
‘Miss Smith ” on her first visit of ne cotiation, and she saw no 
reason to make any corp or offer any further explanation con- 
cerning herself. Mrs. Alford, the mistress of the house, was more 
communicative. Before Gwendoline had been many hours 3 in the 
house she knew that her new friend and hostess was a still heart- 
moe widow, and that additional sorrow had fallen upon her since 
she lost her husband in the death of her only child. 


She was a pretty woman, this Mrs. Alford, of the tender, plead- 
ing type. Still young ; we fair, she looked as if she had passed 


through the mill of sorrow. There was a shade of it left on her 
delicate oval face, in her deep grey eyes, and in the tremulous 
quiver of her mobile mouth at times. A pathetic atmosphere 
seemed to hang around her, and Gwendoline caught herself half 
envying her new friend the sweet, loving, happy experience 
which must have been her portion in her married life for such 
regret to last. 

[f only Harold had not hurled himself from the high pedestal 
on which she had placed him! If only he had been the knight 
without reproach whom she had believed him to be during all the 
sweet time when he was wooing her, and for two dear days after 


her wedding! Then she could have borne to be separated from 
him had cruel fate willed it so. Then she w er have had the 
image of Sir Galahad left in her mind and heart to worship! 


But now! Now, in exac t Ss portion as she had idolized, trusted, 
and worshipped him w! she believed him to have been her 
own true hero, did she 1 wrath, and bitter disappointment, and 
shame in the very thought of him, now that she knew he had 
been a false hero to another confiding woman as well as herself. 

Brought up in a worldly atmosphere, Gwendoline was still 


sufticiently unworldly to shrink from and blush at stories of 


lax living and immorality, however gracefully or brilliantly 
these stories might be told. And now one had been brought to 
her and poured into her outraged ears by the being she ‘lov ed 
best in the world. Worse still. as he had told her of ‘how he had 
broken the law of God and man, of how he had degraded himself 
and soiled the white soul of a woman who was probably as 
young and fair, and before that as pure, as herself, he had not 


seemed to regard that which he recorded as a crime, and himself 


as a criminal. He had been even lenient in his self-judgment of 
himself, declaring himself to have “been no worse than other 
men!” If he was accurate in this statement, Gwendoline prayed 
that she might be kept from ever knowing another man. 
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She exercised herself greatly too about the woman, her 
predecessi Tr. 


What had she been like, and how had she been brought ups 
Harold had glossed over his description of her with the 


words “She was a lady, and a charming one, that must be my 
excuse for my temporary infatuation.’ But how could sl 
fallen from her heights? Gwendoline questioned; and what had 
been her excuse for her awful sins ? 

eagytac s, as they sat together in Mrs. Alford’s cosy, peaceful 


{ 
little drawing-room, surrounded by-numerous evidences of culture 


and refinement, which refined and cultivated women contrive 
to gather about them under all circumstances, her longing to 
speculate aloud about “that woman,” and to confide the whole 
dismal] story to Mrs. Alford, became almost ungovernal le. But 
she repressed it, out of loyalty to the husband who had been 
disloyal to the higher nobler nature with which she had 
accredited him, and possessed her soul in patient silence and 
reserve in a way that roused quite a pathetic interest in Mrs. 
Alford’s br ‘aS 

In her ignorance of what was customary on such occasions, 
Gwendoline had not thought it strange that the lady with whom 


she had proposed to lodge and board had not asked for any 
references. The fact is, Mrs. Alford, being nearly a stranger in 
these regions, had none save her butch r, baker, an ‘ocer to 
offer on her own side. So Lady Slade slipped into her new 
home as “ Miss Smith” without question. No letters ever came for 
Miss Smith, no friends called to see her. She walked out but 
rarely, and shrank from every suggestion her kindly hostess 
made as to going to theatre or concert. The very names of the 
Park or Rotten Row seemed to stab her; but she took in several 
daily and wee kly papers and read them all eagerly. 

There were many reasons, Mrs. Alford was well aware, why 
a woman, however young, should be seemingly quite alone in the 
world. ‘Accordingly she never strove to lift the veil behind 
which her beautiful, sad- faced, impenetrable young friend chose 
to shroud herself. Whatever Mrs. Alford’s faults, that of prying 
into matters that did not concern ber was not one of them. So 
for several weeks, until indeed March winds were replaced by 
June flowers, the two women whom the merest whim of chance 
had thrown together lived their peaceful, uneventful lives 
undisturbed. 

It seemed that Mrs. Alford did not rely entirely upon boarders 
for the maintenance of her small, charm ingly-ap ypointed house. 
She was an artist of no mean ability, and the most indomitable 
industry and perseverance. She had contended successfully in 
several instances for the prizes, offered by Messrs, Minton and. 
other great art pottery and porcelain houses, for terra-cotta 
and china painting, and she had also designed a Christmas card 
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which had won the two hundred guinea prize. It seemed to 
Gwendoline that the angels, children, and flowers, designed and 
eoloured by Mrs. Alford’s delicate pencil and brush, were the 
outward efforts of a spirit that had never been tainted by even 
so much as the sound of the story of a sin! of such asin, for 
f which Sir Harold had made her— 


instance, as that appalling one: 
his own wife !—cognizant, and in which he had played the chief 
part. No, it “would always be impossible for her to pollute 
Mrs. Alford’s ears with i a subject,” poor solitary Gwendoline 
felt. 

But after a time Mrs. Alford, though she betrayed no curiosity 
in words, began to watch her young companion with curiously 


sympathetic eyes. Lady Slade had spent a good many hours in 


her own room in unpicking the word “Slade” wherever it was 
marked in red ingrain cotton on her linen, but she had not had 


the heart to destroy the dainty white embroidered monogram 


which occupied a corner in. several dozens of her pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 
One dav Mrs. Alford kk d up one of these delicate bits of 


needlework, and, examining it with the eye of an artist, said,— 

“What an exquisite broiderer you are, Miss Smith; if the 
time should ever come when you care to make a little extra 
money, I could get you plenty of work, and work that would be 
well paid for if it was like this.” 

“Tm a wretched worker, these were part of my trousseau,’ 
Gwendoline answered, forgetting herself for a moment. The next 
moment her face flushed scarlet, and she added falteringly, “ A 
trousseau I have never wanted, as you see?” 

Mrs. Alford’s soft, sweetly solemn grey eyes grew misty 
beneath their long dark lashes as she looked long and pityingly 
at Gwendoline. 

“Poor child!” she sighed at last, and there was such a 
wealth of sympathy in the tone more than in the words that 
Gwendoline’s over-tried nerves broke down, and sinking on her 
knees before Mrs. Alford, she buried her face in the arms that 
were extended to her and sobbed piteously. 

Presently, as the intervals between the sobs grew longer, and 
the convulsive movements which had agitated her whole body 
ceased, Gwendoline lifted her young pain-drawn face and said,— 

“I have tried to live alone with my trouble and sorrows; I 
have deceived you; I have deceived myself into thinking for 
a time that I could put my past away from me, and that no sign 
of it would remain to stab and pain me; but I cannot.” 

“We none of us can do that,” Mrs. Alford rejoined mournfully. 

“Ah! but yours, though a sorrowful, is a beautiful, holy 
past "% | 

She checked herself as the woman she addressed started up 
from her seat, and turned away sobbing—sobbing more bitterly, 
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more hopelessly even than Gwendoline herself had done a minute 
before. 

“God be merciful to me a sinner! Make me humble and 
penitent enough to tell the truth which Thou knowest, O God, 
to this fellow- creature who cares for me, and believes me to be 
a good woman,” she moaned hysterically ; and then and there she 
would have revealed her story to Gwendoline, if the latter had 
not cried out faintly 

“Am I dying ? L can’t see, oOr—or—— 

She was not dying, but she was fainting with a deadly 
faintness that would not allow itself to be combated successfully. 
And when she came out of her fit of insensibility, and was 
lying on a sofa looking white and wan, but strangely peaceful 
and happy, Mrs. Alford bent over her and whispered,— 

“My dear, whatever your sorrows and troubles may be, you 
will have to bear them bravely now—for the sake of one more 
helpless than yourself. Perhaps your sorrow would melt into 
the air if you faced it, and spoke about it. Tell it to me!” 

“1t would involve the telling of the shame and sin of others, 
Gwendoline said, in a low ee voice. “ And perhaps I have 
been too harsh and severe-—but I can’t bring myself to feel any- 
thing but rage against my husband, and horror of his——’ 

“Vour husband! You are married?” 

“What should I be? What should you think J could be, after 
what you yourself have now discovered and told me ?” Gwendoline 
asked proudly. Then she drew out wr wedding ring from the 
place 1 in her bosom where it had been lying all these months, put 

it on, and said,— 

“T will tell you all my history, everything but my married 
name, and you shall judge for me whether I am not a deeply 
injured woman.’ 

Then brokenly, with tears sometimes of anger, — of love 
and jealousy, she told her story, and as she told it Mrs. Alford 
drew herself further apart and began to paint er at 

When Gwendoline had finished, she waited for a few moments 
for Mrs. Alford to make some comment on the story. None 
being made, the narrator of it asked impatiently,— 

“ Have you nothing to say? no remark to make ? no sympathy 
to offe reme?’ 

“Tf you don’t forgive your husband, and go back to him, as 
heavy a sin will lie at your door as at that of the one you 
contemptuously sneak of as ‘that woman’!” Mrs. Alford said 
oravely. 

‘You say that to me! and I’ve been afraid to shock you by 
even alluding to that—-to her share in the story,” Gwendoline 
cried, angered and half disposed to be indignant. 

«And another thing, I will tell you frankly, my poor dear 
young friend, you are acting as no woman with a heart in its 
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right place could act towards your mother and the rest of your 
family, as well as towards your husband. But your heart has 
moved into a realm where nothing * but vindictiveness and hate 
and jealousy reign. You are being r cruel as death in not letting 
those who love you know where you are.” 

“T’ve no doubt he has consoled himself with ‘ that woman, ” 
Gwendoline gasped. “1 am only his legal slave! he told me I 
could go where I liked and do what I liked w ith my life.” 

“ Perhaps—how can you tell, ‘that woman’ may be praying 
that for his wife’s innocent sake his past guilty life may be 
forgiven,” Mrs. Alford said, with such a sympathetic quaver in 
her voice that Gwendoline almost forgave her the adverse 
open she had been expressing. 

“Ah! I see you little understand that class of women—almost 
as little as I do myself,’ Gwendoline said patronisingly, “ but do 
understand this, that I mean to st: vy here and bear all my sorrows 
and trials alone—save for you. My husband told me to take my 
life into my own hands, and I'll obey him in that at least. Ah! 
Mrs. Alford, after all, what is your trouble to mine? Your 
husband was good, and you loved him to the last. While mine, 
oh! how could he have been so cruel as to take my love when he 
knew what he did about himself and ‘that woman’ ?” 





il. 


WuHeN Mrs. Harman discovered that her injudicious sister had 
not only not gone back to her mother, Mrs. Foliiott, but had sent 
no tidings of herself to what Mrs. Harman called her own tidy 
little quarters in Hill Street, the latter young matron became 
seriously alarmed. 

She took her brother-in-law, Sir Harold, back with her after 
their futile visit to the maternal nest, to be generally comforted 
with sympathy and suggestions. The form the sympathy took, 
of afternoon tea, followed by a récherché little dinner at eight, 
did not appeal to Sir Harold. For his appetite had fled with 
Gwendoline, and he was really as unhappy as a man sound in 
mind and limb can be. 

To her husband, Christopher Harman, a jolly gentleman whose 
father might have been either a royal prince, a Yorkshire squire, 
or a railway porter, to judge from the son’s development of the 
power of enjoyment and his colossal bulk, Mrs. Harman gave 
all the information on the subject of Gwen's folly that she had 
to give. But to other peuple, including all her uncles and aunts 
and cousins, she inte nded to say “nothing about Gwen,” she 
declared. 

“How can you avert questions? and how in the world can 
you avoid answering them?” Sir Harold asked generously. 

‘That’s my affair. Now, Harold, be wise for once in your life, 
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be guided by her. You seem to resign yourself to Gwendoline’s 
loss, and to the prospect of a prolon: ved separation from her.” 

“A final and complete separation, you mean,” he interrupted 
cloomily ; “ that’s whatit is, nothing else, Mr. Harman, and it’s 
useless your trying to put it to me euphemistically. Ive lost 
Gwendoline for ever.”’ 

“ Nonsense, man; a clever detective will unearth her in a few 
days, and then you'll be as jolly as sandboys together, Gwendoline 
and you,” Mr. Harman struck in cheerily ; but Sir Harold declined 
to derive any satisfaction from the prospect of enjoyment held 
out to him by Mr. Harman. 

“You can’t suppose for a moment that after what passed 
between us, after the free jveeranaet to go where she liked and 
do as she pleased which I accorded her, tl 
coerce Lady Slade?” he said sti ‘ily : yer \ 
pretence of a bit of affectionate bear’s play with her husband, 
managed to whisper to him,—‘“ You dear old blunderbore, let 
me tackle him!’ Then aloud she said to her  brother-in- 
law, — 


“T know my sister well enough to be able to assure you of 


this—nothing but the deepest, strongest love for you would have 
wrought her up to the pitch of behaving n the une onvé ntional 
way she has! Gwen has a horror of anything out-ot f-the-way 
it has always been her creed that the people who do unusual 
things are rather improper, and very much to be avoided. She'll 
see her folly very soon if you leave her to herself.”’ 

“T shall not dream of interfering with Lady Slade,” he inter- 
rupted, with an attempt at cool unconcern; but the attempt was 
such a miserable failure that his sister-in-law pitied and forgave 
him. | 

“And I won't ask you to do it,” she said good-hum ly. 
“ But I will ask you to do this: hold yourself in readiness to come 
to me at any moment I may send for you , that is if y 
be happy, and have Gwendoline again. 

“T shall hold myself in readiness to obey your commands at 
any time; that is all that is necessary for me to say,” he 
answered. And his sister-in-law, fathoming how deeply he must 
be wounded and how sorely he must be smarting, refrained from 
pressing for a definite declaration of eagerness, or even willing- 
ness, to be restored to his wife. 

Sut though Mrs. Harman soon managed to establish 
munication with one of the maids whom Lady Slade had 


com- 


dismissed so summarily, and through her to obtain the address of 


the Hampste ad lodgings to which her ladyship had first be taken 
herself, it was long “before she was able to rep rt to Sir Harold 
that she had even so much as a clue to her sister’s whereabouts. 


Naturally the Hampstead landlady had forgotten the number of 


the cabman who had driven the lady away, who had only stayed 
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three days with her early in March. He was not a Hampstead 
cabman, but a casual p icke d up by good chance in the High 
Street. So for a time Mrs s. Harman's cood intent was baffled. 

The weeks rolled s! owly and une ventfully, but still not un- 
happily, over the heads of the little household out at Shepherd’s 
Bush. No further confidences had been exchanged between the 
two women thus strangely thrown together, “yet for all this 
reserve the friendship and kindly feeling between them seemed 
a genuine and well-established thing. 

For many months Lady Slade, or “ Mrs.”’ Smith, as she now 
permitted herself to be called, found that the banknotes and 
ready money which she had in her dressing-case when she parted 
SO abruptly with her husband was sufficient for all her require- 


ments. In her inexperience she had at first thought the sum 
inexhaustible, and had lavished it freely in the indulgence of 
such graceful and feminine tastes as she could still gratify 

without exciting remark. She filled the windowsills with 
artistic flower-boxes, and had these constantiy replenished with 
flowers in full bloom, that lasted on an average twenty-fow 
hours. Hothouse flowers and ferns flooded every room in the 
house with fragrance. A good deal of money slipped away in 
paying for the large supply of current literature which she 
demanded. Additionally she was very fond of making presents, 


and as Mrs. Alford was the only person on whom she could now 


gratify this taste, she was perpetually offering costly littl 
gifts to that lady, which the latter found it hard to refuse without 
being ungracious. In this way her money melted faster than 
she had fancied possible, and at last, when the approach of winte1 
suggested the necessity of her getting a number of things for 


which she had not the wherewithal to pay, she remembered what 
her husband had said about her account at his banker’s. 

That she must draw upon this now was certain. By economis- 
ing, and going into cheaper lodgings, she might perhaps have 
ru bbed on : for a time, but the eon ght of leaving the companion- 
ship of the sorrowful-eyed, sweet-mannered woman who tended 
her with the loving devotion of a mother to its child, was painful 
to her. At any cost, even at the cost of revealing her real name 
to Mrs. Alford, Gwendoline felt that in the coming bitterness, the 
unknown, unmeasured si TOW and anguish that was coming upon 
her, she must remain with this tender, sympathetic woman, who 
humoured her in everything, save in the rebellion against her 
vowed allegiance to hei hesbana. 


“ Forgive him and ; turn to him, that the sin of the woman 
who shared his guilt before he knew you may weigh less heavily 
upon her soul, poor creature!” Mrs. Alford would plead with 


piteous earnestness to the headstrong, unhappy, still stern young 
wife. And Gwendoline would reply, — 
“ Your life, and your husband’s life, must have been so good 
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that you can’t grasp the idea of the sin and shame from which I 
recoiled, and for which I am suffe ring innocently.’ 

While Lady Slade was hovering between her disineli lination to 
give in one jot, and her growing sense of the need she wor we soon 
have of someone besides herself to rely upon, the iene rolled on. 
and her physical weakness and depression increased alarmingly, 


the mental excitement to which she was subjecting herself 


agoravating every bodily bad symptom. 

She was in fact nearly beaten, by much tribulation of body and 
mind, into being a better , more generous, and forgiving woman. 
But still she struggled obstinate! ly to hold out. 

“Perhaps I shall die,” she would think gloomily, and as a 
preparation for this possible event she wrote a severe letter to 
her husband, sealed it carefully, and delivered it in an unaddressed 
envelope into Mrs. Alford’s safe keeping. 

“Open that if I die, and send on the enclosed letter to the 
person it’s addressed to,” she said to Mrs. Alford ; “then the child, 
if it lives, will be taken eare of.” 

“ Bend your heart, and write to that person before your hour 
of peril,” Mrs. Alford pleaded; but Gwendoline turned from the 
subject with the querulous impatience of an invalid. 

“Tam sick and weary, she said, “and fruit is the only thing 
I care for; do, like a dear thing, go up to Covent Garden and get 
me some; there’s none fit to be looked at in this wretched region. 
Bananas now ! how the heavenly velvet of their texture appeals 
to me in imagination ; do get me some, if you love me! ’ 

“T wish I could do something more than that to show you 
how I love you, dear,’ the elder woman said. Soon, with her 
heart beating happily with the pleasure she felt in doing some- 
thing, however small, for this poor self-torturing “ Mrs. Smith,’ 
Mrs. “Alford was on her way to Bayswater, for she remembered 
a shop in Westbourne Grove where bananas as worthy in every 
way as those that flourished in Covent Garden were to be found. 
As the omnibus in which she sat rumbled along, she found herself 
speculating as to what manner of man this could have been whose 
infidelity in the past, in which she was unknown to him, had such 
powers to wring Mrs. Smith’s soul. 

“Very likely he is the kind of man one never thinks of twice, 
unless one jostled against him continually,—not like him, not like 
my Lancelot.” the poor woman went on thinking, with a sigh 
drawn from that fathomless well of bitterness which her love and 
sin had dug for her. “Still, if 1 can ever restore that glorious 
creature who's breaking her heart over the separation she made 
herself, I'll do it—cost me what trouble and vexation it may. 
People generally burn their fingers if they interfere in other 
people’s affairs, but I'd risk and endure a good scorching for 
her sake, the innocent darling.” 








The omnibus drew up, and Mrs. Alford had to descend from it, 
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and lay aside her plans for restoring “Mrs, Smith” to domestic 
bliss for the moment. Whitely’s windows claimed her for a few 
moments, but she steadily withstood their invitation to enter till 
she had made her way to the shop on the opposite side of the 
Grove, where the unshrivelled, well-developed bananas dwelt. 

As she paused to look in at the artistically decorated windows 
before passing through the door, a lady came out, her hands full 
of rare flowers, her eyes roving round rapidly in search of her 
brougham, which had driven round the corner out of the draught. 
Suddenly her gaze fell upon Mrs. Alford, and before the latter 
had time to perfectly recall the recollection of “having seen this 
lady before,” she was being asked, in a voice that was strangely 
familiar to her,— 

“Pardon me, pray pardon me, but can you give me any 
information as to where Sir Harold Slade is now ?” 

“ Madam !” 

“Oh! don’t be indignant and all that,” Mrs. Harman (for it 
was Gwendoline’s sister) put in earnestly; “I know I’m wrong 
from every point of view in stopping you and questioning you ; 
but I saw you with Sir Harold at the Great Western Station the 
very day my sister, Lady Slade, disappeared, and now he has 
disappeared too, and the family mystery bids fair to be a public 
scandal.” 

Mrs. Alford put her hand to her forehead for a moment, then 
withdrew it, and looked with truthful, desperately sad eyes at 
her interrogator. 

“First believe that I have never seen Sir Harold Slade from 
that day to this.” 

“ Nor heard from him 

‘Nor heard from him. But come where we can speak quietly ; 
do you say your sister Lady Slade has disappeared ?”’ 

“Come to my brougham,” Mrs. Harman said impulsively, and 
as soon as they were within the shelter of that little vehicle she 
added peremptorily,— 

‘“ Now go on.” 

So ordered, Mrs. Alford told how “Miss Smith” had come to 
lodge and board with her, and how circumstances over which no 
one had any control now had compelled her to develop into 
“Mrs. Smith.” 

“She must be your sister, Lady Slade,” she said; “and she 
must never know that I am ‘that woman. She must never see 
me again; it would break her heart to know she has given liking 
to me, and I love to her.” | 

“ 1t seems heartless to accept your decision,’ Mrs. Harman said, 
hesitatingly ; “if my brother-in-law could be got at, it would 
simplify matters.” 

“ How long since you have lost sight of him.”’ 

“Only a week ortwo. To tell the truth, I’ve hardly missed him, 
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“i 
a 
,. but I’ve taken it for granted he had gone back to ‘ that woman’ 
a —I mean, when I saw you I thought I had better let you know \t 
Ree that I und rstood you might have something to do with his if 
i absence, being a friend of his, you see.” | 
ies | “ What matter what you thought ? ’ Mrs. Alford excl: atime 1, with 
| sudden passion ; “act now ! Help me to obliterate myself ; aid me 
ie | in my resolution never again to see the one creature pine has 
4 loved and trusted and believed in me. For her own sake spar 
. your sister knowledge t that I am the woman she lespises and 
‘ | loathes, for she loves me.’ 
eo" “How can I account to Gwendoline—to Lady Slad 


finding her through you?” Mrs. Harman inquil 
“Ei asily ; you are sufficiently like Lady Sla 





woman.” 

Some weeks after this, Mrs. Alford in her little wind-freshe 
new home on the sea-side of a huge No Cornish beacon was 
reading in her three days’ old London ps 

“There have been great rejoicings at Saxinglea, the beautiful 
country seat of Sir Harold Slade, Bart., on the birth of a son and 


heir. Sir Harold and Lady Slade, who have been great travellers 
GO slad tO 


A i' VY AAANA ‘ 


aAper ; 


been struck 1 »y the likeness as you came out of that shop just 
now, even before you spoke to me. Tell her I saw the likeness 
and as she knows how eager I’ve been for her to communica 
: with her on the rest will be easy to explain. Account f 
my not going back by saying I’ve been called into the country 
( I sl ral] f0 into the country. I shall never live in that h 
4 aga un. 
3 “It will be much better for Lady Slade that all trace oi 
le: should be lost at once,’ Mrs. Harman said, with gentle auth 
He “T am sure that all will go well with my brother-in-law and 
ie sister now if once they are re-united; but, you see, there must | 
; no more of you for either of them.”’ 
‘ “There shall be no more of me for either of thei aid “ thi 
s 
: 
i 
i 
; 


iy 


since their marriage in the spring, have resolved, we are 
hear, to reside for the future chiefly on their country e state. 
“Thank God!” said “ that woman.” 
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IRVINE’S WIFE. 
A Story for Husbands, 
ETHEL COXON. 


“To drav e beauty into our heart’s core, 
And k it changeless ; such our claim, 
Ss vered. Never more.” 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Ir is no use, Irvine ; what you will, you had no right to 
block up ever so few roods of such a perfect thing as your garden 
with that laboratory of yours. I hoped at first, when you built 
, that the neighbours would indict you asa nuisance for vil- 
lainous smells, but they don’t seem to have any sense of their 
duty.” 


7 
Lt 


The speaker was a handsome man of about thirty-five, with 
massive head, thick reddish-brown hair and grey eyes, who was 


one of a party of three gathered round the table in the dining- 
room of a house in a Mayfair street. Dinner, or such poor 
pretence of dinner as the heat permitted, was at an end, and the 
ice-pudding, the remains of which were slowly melting in an old 
Worcester dish, had been the most grateful part of the meal. It 
was a sultry July night, the depth of the sky only pierced here 
and there by the light of a star point, save where in the west, 
above a dense bank of cloud, the purple paled into a tender 
dream of colours, the dying memory of the dead day. No breath 
of air disturbed the thick foliage of the trees beyond the open 
window, and the heat brooded over everything like a silent, 
languorous presence, constraining freedom of speech, almost of 
thought. The speaker whose words are set down above, Law- 
rence Beadon, spoke lazily, and as lazily was answered by his 
host. 

“Oh, I haven’t given them any chance. They’d be glad enough 
to do so, I make no doubt, but you see the wall of the garden 
beyond the four plane trees at its end bounds a mews, the inhabi- 
tants of which don’t mind a little sulphuretted hydrogen now and 
then, and that is really the worst odour to which I have treated 
them.” 

“I believe they look on you as the devil, and respect you ac- 
cordingly,” said Beadon, laughing. “If I were you, I should be 
45 A 
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rather proud, Irvine ; it is something to be held as a magician, 


even by one’s groom, in these days; but that didn’t give youa 
right to spoil the garden, for owning which you ought to give 
thanks every day.” 

“And so he does,’ 


wife, “or I do for TA Bi 


rejoined the third of the group, Irvine's 


She was right in so doing;.the room in which the three sat 
framed them well, and worthily set off a picturesque group; pos- 
sessing as it did a depth and richness of colour unusual in London 
dining-rooms, even in these days of decorative madness. The 


Spanish leather , time-mellowed, which hung the walls, was due 
to no freak of taste on the part of Basil Irvine, the present owner 
of the house, but had been the fancy of his great-great-grandfather, 
Hugh Irvine, in the early part of the eighteenth century. To the 
same Hugh Irvine were owing the ancient Venetian flasks in 


which the wine on the table sparkled : th lender glasses, dim 
and gold-threaded, which stood before Basil lrvine, his wife, an 


his friend; the beaten salvers of silver, and the carved oak buffet 
of Italian workmanship on which they stood. The quaint and 
beautiful plenishing of the room had been little altered for th 
hundred and forty years during which Hugh Irvine’s descendants 
had still kept possession of the house he, a grave, stern Scotchman, 
had furnished for the pleasure of his foreion bride. But great as 
the charm of the room was, its greatest attraction was the garden 
above mentioned. A Mayfair house with a real garden is not 
common; a Mayfair dining-room with bow window opening down 
to the ground on toa fair- sized » asaunce, haded by tree s, and 
with a law n soft and thick and green, in the - idst of which was 
set the delicate jet of a fountain, is rare indeed ; and even on this 
sultry night, the shadows of the trees on the grass, thrown by the 
light from within, and the splash of the water, as it fell into a 
marble basin stained by time, gave some idea of coolness. 

The house of Irvine and Son, after a century and a half’s 
trading with the Levant, and steadily waxing in honour and 
profit, “had been forsaken, fifteen years since, by its then repre- 
sentative, Basil Irvine, who, holding that his father had quite 
enough money to content him. his only heir, gave up the business, 
to dev ote himself to the studie s which till he married had been 
the one and eager interest of his life. 

It was seven years now since he had first seen his wife, and had 
fallen in love with suddenness and intensity ; and his passion for 
her had never waned through a single hour. He made little pro- 
test of his love, but Helen Trvine knew that to her husband she 
meant life. To the outward world he seemed, perhaps, as much 
absorbed in his scientific and chemical pursuits as before his 
marriage, but the influence of his wife was as the air he breathed ; 
without her he would have been lifeless. She was needful to him 
even when he did not appear to heed her. 
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As she answered Beadon’s remark to her husband she rose, and, 
going to the window, looked out. Both men’s eyes followed her 
to where she stood, leaning against the window frame, her dress 
of pale saffron thrown out against the darkness of the night. A 
tall woman, whom first seeing one said, “She is strange;’ then, 
«She is beautiful; ”’ then, as one gazed, one realised that one had 
never seen aught like her; she was the most beautiful woman 
one’s eyes had ever looked on. 


Somabhine of old Egypt dwelt in her, splendid, and wonderful, 
and statuesque. Black bronze the hair, the ripple of its two 
great waves above her brow, massive and unbroken as that of 
metal : and with the face set b birt them pale, untouched by 
vivid colour. The wonderful eyes, like strange jewels, solemn and 


] 
' 


yet tender in their gaze beneath the straight brows, shone above 


the cheek, not full but exquisite in m« delling ; above the curved 
yet controlled lips ; the perfect chin, sweeping like music into such 
a throat, grand as that of the Castellani Aphrodite ; and the neck, 
at the back of which was fastened the heavy knot of her hair. 
The beauty had in it nething of awe, of a mystery none the less 
passionate for silence. Had you threa led the mazes of a py eg 
wherein no foot had trod for ages, and, passing through each dim 
chamber to the very heart of all, bl found her sitting there, 
charmed and motion| through thousands of years, with those 
in-seeing eyes drean on through time, it would not have 
seemed strange. 

Something of this passed through Lawrence Beadon’s mind as 
his eyes rested on her, with the ever-renewed wonder which 
always arose in him at sight of her. To Basil, his wife’s beauty 
was different, because he knew her heart and soul. In this 
antique goddess he s a tender woman, simple and sweet, of 
whose being he was the life. 

“ Are you going to leave Beadon and me alone this evening, 
Helen 2?” he; said at I; 

She came and leant over him. “ Would you rather I stayed ? ” 
she asked. ; 

" No; it is — of you to ts ake the troubles of life on y ourself,” 
he answered ; “ but don’t be too late oe heat is tiring enough and 
this W eary needa 

“1 don’t find it weary ; but I would rather be with you.’ 

“She is a good girl,’ said her husband, turning to Beadon ; “she 


never bothers me to help her do the work, though I know at 
times she hates it as much as I do.” 

“And he won’t let me stay with him when I wish,” added 
Helen, “ because people would say he mews me up; as if it 
mattered ! But it isn’t ikely, because he is so foolish, I am going 
to drag him out with me away from his work.’ 

Basil Irvine drew his wife's hand in his down to his lips. 
“I suppose I must let you go,” he said. “Is the carriage here ? 
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“Here? no! Why, Iam not dressed yet.” She glanced at 
the clock. “I must make haste though, so good-bye.’ . 
“No; let us see your splendour before you go,” Beadon pleaded. 7 
For a short time after she | ft the room neither Irvine nor his 
companion spoke. The roll of the carriages in the street was ’ 


heard dimly, and the monotonous splash and break of the 
fountain outside. At last Beadon broke the stillness, as he 
drew the wine towards him, filled his glass, and after two or 
three meditative and appreciative sips lit a fresh cigarette, and 
said suddenly, — 

“ Basil, won’t you ever give in , ? 

Irvine looked up as though wakened from adream. “ What 
about ?”’ he asked. 

“Let me paint your wife,” said Beadon, abrupth 

A slight look of amusement was in Irvine’s smile as h 
answered — 

“You don’t mean to begin that again? I thought you had 
found out it was no good, and had given it up.” 








“T can’t understand your erank on the subject,’ said Beadon. 
“You are a perfect dog in the manger; you can't express hei 
beauty yo ee, yet you won’t let those who might, seize the 
chance. I don’t say make ; immortal ; it mayn’t be in any of us 
who live now to do that, but I don’t believe if Phidias or Da 


Vinci were here you would allow him to paint your wife, 01 
make her live in marble.” 

Irvine was a few moments before he answered, as though he 
wished to make clear his meaning to h 

“No,” he said, slowly, “I don’t think [ am a dog in the manger 
and yet you have spoken the truth. I doubt if there be any 
man, living or dead, whom I would let try to render Helen's 
beauty, simply becatise I know they couldn’ T 


limselrl ere he spoke. 


re is but one 
man who could, who fathoms its real meaning. — that is hei 
husband, whose hand has no cunning. When | t knew her,” i 
he went on, his voice, low as it was, gaining a Petco f passion and 
longing, “T had an impulse to fling all my past life to the winds, 
to think nothing of my old aims, and spend and toil and w ork 
till I had gained the power of fixing and keeping her, or her 
shadow, for ever. It was only a dream, yet it burned my very 3 
heart, till I told myself it was no good—i could never reach the ‘ 
art, and Helen must die as meaner women do, no memory of het 
left to the world. But that is better than that there should be a 
false or unworthy one. If any man living could render her you 
are the man; but you cannot, her soul is a sealed book to you. 
You could not draw a figure without having its structure. Do 
you think you can paint 1 my wife when you are ignorant of her 
soul ?” 

“T know her ’ began Beadon. 

“Better than most men do,” interrupted his friend, “and that 1s 
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not at all. Thank God, she is mine; her thoughts, her impulses, 
like all else that is hers, mine alone. She has never frittered 
away our life by other friendships ; she goes out into the world, 
speaks to other men and women, and passes as a gracious, proud 
woman, reserved and cold. I like that; she is never more mine 
than when she is in a crowd, absent from my side.” 

Some strange cry of exultation in Irvine’s voice made Beadon 
glance at him with the momentary wonder, “ Good gracious! is 
he off his head?” Nor did the spark of excitement in his 
friend’s dark eyes tend for the instant to reassure him. Then 
he laughed to himself at the involuntary absurdity of the idea. 
No man gave the impression of more entire sanity and self- 
control than Basil Irvine, and as Beadon glanced at him he 
was struck vividly by his unlikeness to most men around them. 
The face was thin and fine, the strength of the brow heavily set 
over the dark and thoughtful eyes, with their rare flashes. Scholar 
and man of science as Irvine was, the inbred gentleman in him was 
too strong to allow him to sink into slovenly habits; the iron 
grey hair was cut close, the heavy moustache, blacker than the 
hair, was well trimmed, and the only sign of his pursuits was 
one or two tell-tale brown stains on the long, well-shaped hands, 
with their fingers nervous and strong, on one of which shone a 
solitary splendid ring—a large yellow diamond, almost orange in 
its hue. 

“Don’t mention this again, old fellow,” he said, after a pause. 
“It worries me; I get disturbed ; and there is no help. I had 
rather not think.” 

He seemed speaking to himself more than to Beadon, but the 
other responded mechanically, “ All right.” The talk seemed to 
have stopped conversation, and both men had relapsed into 
silence when the door opened, and Helen re-entered, dressed for 
a large reception. Her dress was simple, yet the general impres- 
sion was one of splendour, suiting and forming part of her. Her 
rich Eastern look was heightened by the deep brown of her robe, 
the antique girdle of gold and dark topazes, the burning crimson 
of the carnations at her breast. “Cleopatra,” might have oc- 
curred to the mind at the first moment’s vision, but it would 
have died in a further gaze at the serene grandeur, into which 
there entered no instinct of allurement, no sense of coquetry. 

Again both men’s eyes were fastened upon her, and perhaps 
neither had ever been possessed and thrilled by the spell of her 
beauty as at the present moment. In Beadon’s mind was a 
keen vexation, a rebellion against Irvine’s whim, which pre- 
vented him from at least attempting to shadow forth this grace, 
that seemed the more rare and wonderful the longer his eyes dwelt 
thereon. Whatever course Irvine’s thoughts followed, there was 
a strange trouble and jealous yearning in his look. 

Helen came to him, her hand outstretched. “Look,” she said, 
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“my maid is dreadfully distressed at my first grey hair. Isn’t it 

sad, at nine-and- twenty 4 ¢” Irvine looked at her with a wild. 
startled gaze; then, with a shudder, he seized the long hair she 
held out to him, and, suddenly twining it round and round his 
fingers, like some thin silvery snake, he drew them apart, so that 
it snap ped 3 in several places. 

“Oh!” said Helen, her voice somewhat surprised, “ I thought 
you would keep it as a sign we are going down the hill 
together. / 

“Did you?” he answered. “No, my dear; far away be such 
another sign.” 

He took her out to the carriage. “ Will you be late to-night 
he asked her. 

She shook her head—“ No. You know ”—and her voice was 
low and reverent—“ I receive the Blessed Sacrament to-morrow.” 

She was a Catholic, finding, in the most ancient form of the 


Christian creed, the fullest food for her simple and obedient 
nature, the strength of which lay in its power of placid endur- 
ance, and no doubt had ever troubled her serene soul. ‘ Good- 
night,” she said, holding up her | a for her husband’s kiss, when 


he suddenly clasped her to him with a fierce intensity she could 
not understand. It was as wth ‘a would fain have kept her 
ever so, changeless and fair; then he sighed, his embrace relaxed, 


he stood there, looking at her as in a trance. Helen knew her 
husband well, yet was at a loss to comprehend his mood this 
night. “Are you overworked ?” she asked gently. ‘“ You lool 
worn out, Basil don't gO tO the laborato ‘y 1 -night.” 


| 


“| must,” he answered. “If I did go to bed I sh 
Good- night, my own.” 

He stood at the door watching the brougham drive away, then 
turned back to the dining-room, where he had left Beadon, who, 
as his host re-entered, rose to take leave. But Irvine detained 
him. 

“No,” he said, “don’t be off yet, that is if you don’t mind 

coming to the laboratory and keeping me company. I don't 
mean in the shop itself, but in the outer room. I have some 
work I can finish in there, and I feel rather down to-night. | 
don't care for being alone. Be a good fellow.” 

It was an odd fancy for Irvine, who, as a rule, was quite inde- 
pendent of the need of any society besides his own and that of 
his wife, but Beadon was willing enough to comply with his 
wish. He understood little of Irvine’s work, less even than the 
latter comprehended of the technical means of Beadon’s art, yet 
Irvine’s experiments often interested the painter, and the analo- 
gies between the moral and the physical worlds, which they were 
apt to suggest, had a charm for a man whose own work was ab 
once intensely imaginative and real. 

The moon was rising as they cros:ed the garden, and her light 
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lav on the thick turf, caught the play of the fountain with a 
sudden flash, and mawes where the marble of a statue of 
Silence gleamed white among the laurel leaves. The door of the 
laboratory was locked “ Have you forgotten your key ?” asked 
Beadon, as they paused before it. 

‘Tt doesn’t need it ’ and Irvi ine pressed aspring, and, as the 


door flew back, laughed. ‘This,’ he said, “is a proof of confi- 
dence; you are the only person, besides myself and Helen, who 
knows the way of entering.” 

He led the way, in the dark, up some winding stairs, so thick y 


earpeted that their foots 
second door at the top. 
They entered a room, the gloom of its vaulted roof the more 


— 


eps made no noise, and swung back ¢ 


shadowy for the light “one small hi neing 4 lamp of ruby class, 
whose crimson gleam struggled with and stained the moonlight, 


which. fell faintly within through a window, whose outer side was 
shaded by a large plane tree. 

‘Darkness visible,” said Irvine. 
that to rights.” 

He struck a match as he spoke, and lit a many-branched can- 
delabrum, throwing the room into fuller light. It was properly 
the ante-room of the laboratory, but Basil’s craving to have his 
wife near him when he worked had made him plan and furnish it 
with reference to her; and no room in their home was so beau- 


“Never mind, we'll soon set 


tiful, albeit a certain fancifulness pervaded it. A faint suggestion 
of gramenye about it pleased Beadon exceedingly ; the more so 
as he knew it sprang from no affectation, but from a natural bent 


] 


in both Irvine and Helen. and _by no means precluded luxurious 
comfort. The walls were oa c-panel lled. the roof of paler o oak, 
being shadowed and | ighten ne “i! by a delicate gilt groining and 


tracery ; and below the spring of its arch there ran along the four 

ides an inscription, in characters so slender and quaint as to 
hao more a Moorish or Persian than European appearance. 
Disentangling the letters from the maze of curves, you found 


they formed the first five lines of Keats’s Kndymion. 

On the shelves of a small bookcase were volumes loved by both 
husband and wife, and above them rolls of Persian and Arabic 
manuscripts, and ancient chemical retorts of graceful form. <A 
great Budh, seated in the midst of the mystic many-petalled 
lotus, shone dimly i in one corner; and in another was an antique 


funeral vase of perfec form, with a strange visionary chain of 


ficures, in madness and cladness pursuing each other round the 
clay which held the remains of death! Odd the room certainly 
was, all the odder for its rich draperies, its deep-seated velvet arm- 
chairs, and the presenc of the Quarterly and Punch on a small 
Eastern table of mothe r-0'-pe ar, 

“There, you can smoke in peace,” said Irvine, pushing up a 
chair for his guest. “1 suppose Helen saw to—yes, it’s all right,” 
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he added, going to an oaken cupboard and bringing forth two 
Black Forest spirit-flasks and grew a pitcher of water, and a 
large block of ice, from which he chipp: ‘two pi , “te 
are comfortable now,” he continues 1 “ T’ll go and fetch my work. 
Don’t be afraid, I shan't stifle you to-nigh 
curious expe riment. 


“ All yours are,’ returned Beadon, “most interesting; if not 
particularly useful ; I always wonder you don’t take to trying 
alter the pyre oad s stone. 

“My God, if one could!” exclaimed Irvine, involuntarily. 

¢ My dea alee what earthly need have you of its gold ?” 
" None,” Praesosi Irvine, “ but you forget, the alchemists held 
—rightly, | expect—that its discovery went hand-in-hand with 


that of th elixir of life—the double tincture, the catholicon.’ 

: Rightly !” yepeated Beadon. “ Why, you talk as if it were a 
reality.” 

“Why not?” said Irvine. “It may be one, though I see no 
positive reason to suppose it is. Men wiser than you or I have 
spent their lives in its search, as they would scarcely have don 
had they had no ground to go upon. Their reasons for believing 
the thing a probable fact would, I expect, be sufficient for us, as 
they were sufficient to them.” 

What could a nineteenth-century agnostic, with a very hazy idea 
of exact science, but a very entire belief in it, reply to such 
reasoning as this? The obvious course was to be silent; Beadon 
adopted it, and addressed himself to the neat rolling up of another 
cigarette. 

“ The elixir of life!” repeated Irvine, slowly ; “we cannot even 
discover the elixir of death. We see a form we love, white and 
still, so exquisite in repose that we feel, could it remain so, it 
would suffice ; we cou!d let the dear life go, so that we migl 
watch by that utter calm of all we love. But we cannot save 
even that, — we know the hideous change must com it 1 
come. Ah! if we could crystallize death, we might learn how to 
make life ouiane? 

Beadon had not listened to much of this; nor, indeed, 
Irvine seem to claim his attention, which was engaged | 
motto on the wall above his head. 

“Do you count your science ‘a thing of be auty’ and 
sweet dreams,’ that you had those lines placed l there?” he asked 
at length. | 

Basil started, as though awakened suddenly. “No, he 
answered. “It was a fancy, I did not mean anything in particular ; 
but one day, about a year ago, when the men | had had over 
from Florence to decorate the place were at work, and | was 
watching them, Helen came in here to see how they were cetting 
on. She wore a white gown, and had a great bough of lime 
blossom in her hand. The sunlight came in with her, and, as 
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she stood there, the wh le room was transformed; I think thi 
summer has stayed here ever since; and so [ told them what t 





write there—of her 
“Tt’s true enough,” answered Beadon. 

No,” said his friend, with a sigh;“ if so there would be 
need to trouble for the elixir of life—were a beautiful thing but 
eternal.” 

“Then why won’t you——” Beadon had almost begun, but 
his tact made him strangle the word in his throat. 
























“You think it a dream,” said Irvine, “ as much a dream as the i 
squaring of the circle ; as all unsolved problems are to those who I 
do not feel that, in this world of wonder, we dare not say what is 4 
possible. But if the old adepts could make the ghost of a rose * 
é start from its grey ashes, why should it be incredible that Natur 4 
i should hide the secret of some ichor which, once diffused oui 
| the veins, should feed heart, and brain, and nerve, with perfectly J 
pure and therefore enduring life ?” r 
i ‘Paracelsus thoueg it he had discovered it, and his elixir was 1 
. alcohol,” said Beadon, mixing himself another glass of brandy and i 
water. | 
| “You think the a only an idle fancy,” continued Irvine. af 
“Every wonder seems that till it is proved a reality, one of i 
: Nature’s facts our untrained eyes were too blind to discover. mS. 
i There is nothing much more wonderful in the philosopher's stone Mg 
i than in the transmutation of a thousand things we know.” P| 
“Only it goes against Nat ure,” maintained Beadon, stoutly. ar 
d “Nature has her own secret for the making of gold; it exists, a 
: we have but to discover it,’ answered Irvine. “ But the great 4 
arcanum, the elixir of life, the philosopher’s stone, is to me no 
i more improbable tha , a few days ago, WAas a method I have di he 
; covered of fossilizing natural objects. 


“EKlectrotyping ?”’ mildly enquired Lawrence. 
Irvine made a slight movement of contempt. “I said, ai 





meant, the converting of the whole thing itself into stone, th: 

- softer original substance dying, or being fused away, in the opera- 

i tion. You see I have won one of Nature’s secrets from her at 
| i last. Look here!” 

He rose, went to a cabinet full of small drawers, and took out 

| something from one of them, which he laid on the small table by 

Beadon’s ‘side, a stone butterfly, the down still on its body, the 








slender antennxe still seeming to quiver with life. 
Beadon looked 1} p at him, incredulous, amazed. It is 
model.” 
“Tt was a live insect, that flitted in here through the wind 
) not a week ago,’ 
. 4 i y Py . ; 
| | “ The devil! The 1 P eople who think there is something uncanny 


| about you are right, a ° 
“It is nature is uncan , not J,” briefly answered Irvine. 
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“Yes if she had done this, but she has not. You have ac- 
complished it by an unlawful use of her laws. It’s almost 
ghastly. Poor Psyche!” said the artist, taking the stone insect 
in his hand. “No, you are Psyche no longer, the sou! is gone. 
It proves Hazlitt’s fallac V about the marbles,” he add 
pause, during which his thoughts seemed to have wandered. 

“What ?” asked Irvine. 

“Do you know his essay on the Elgin Marbles? Part of it is 


just and delightful, but he maintains that, were a man, perfect in 


form as the Theseus, to be frozen into marble, the result would be 


as noble a statue as Phidias’ own. 
proved him wrong indirectly, 
faintest outline of a butterfly, | yy any artist who feel 
life, is truer art, has more of the instinct and meaning of the 
creature, than this.” 


Of course photography has 
but this does so distinctly. J 


“It doesn’t pe he answered Basil, “| ause the view you 
painters take of a butterfly is a flitting unresting flash of colour 
in the sunlight. Movement is part of its idea to you.” 

“ And in a transmuted human form you would lose the soul 
as surely as in the insect you lose the sense of motion. It is in 
the re-creation of the soul that Art lives, and that is the painter’s 
work. His eye only gives him the form and colour, he has to see 
deeper for the spirit which shal deere it, and a transmuted 


human being would be but a corpse—no soul within, therefore 
no Art. Hazlitt was a fool.” 

“T can’t follow you, said Irvine, rather irritably. 

“No wonder,” said Beadon, “JT can’t follow myself; I was only 
thinking it out alone. How long have you discovered this ?” 

“T have been on the track for years,’ Irvine answered, “ but 
suddenly the whole thing was clear. 
to show you—wait a bit.” 

He pushed aside the curtain leading to the laboratory, and 
went within; the door was open, so that By ad ne ul 1 hear the 
sound of the constant dripping of some liquid, faint through the 
stillness. When Irvine came back he held ~ his hand a flower, 
a rose, changed like the butterfly ; -_ little crease in the onee 
sweet petals, each delicate notch of the pointed leaves, preserved 
unch anged, and yet with no shadow “of beauty left. 

“Itis horrible!” exclaimed Beadon. “ Keep your trick to your- 
self; it is no use to the world, o1 [ think. Can you change 
any substance?” he asked, with some curiosity. 

“T don’t know,” said Irvine—‘“ yet. Well! we have talked 
enough about it. Tll get what I’m doing, and you may talk 
while I’m at work.” 

“Shan’t I disturb you ?” 

“Not a bit; I like to hear your Art 
doesn’t tire me as I suspect mine does you.” 
His mood had changed; he was brighter and quieter than he 
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had been, so that Beadon was rather puzzled at his host’s humour, 
and when he left Irvine still at work an hour or two later, 
wondered if his friend was possessed by another phase of th 
smouldering excitement which seemed working within him 
during the earlier part of the evening. “He did look rather 
queer,’ he thought, meditating on Irvine’s sudden passion about 
his w ish to paint Helen. “I can’t make him out; but then | 
never could.” 

At the same moment Irvine, his work forgotten, was standing 
by the window, looking out with vacant eyes on the moonlit 
carde n, and the statue of Silence, with her finger upraised to 
her lips, ruling the qu tude. 


Suddenly a ‘light sl hone from one of the windows of the house 
—that of Helen’s room. She had returned, he saw her shadow 
eross the blind. Oh! he ate: have known it in a thousand ; it 
was herself. Must or at wonder of beauty, given for the world’s 
marvel and delight, ‘e day by day? Could Nature create 


such loveliness only to moe vi herself by its swift vanishing ? 

Jealous as he was, he was proud that the world should behold 
the splendour of his j |, while the mystic writing of the charm 
— ed thereon, which gave it its lustre , was read and known 
by him alone. 


“ But if she died— 


Thank God for that shadow on the blind, that hight at the 
window, which meant so much to him! ‘He said, " Thank God,’ 
yet an angry, impotent defiance swelled in his heart as he rea- 


lized how slight was hia hold on his treasure after all. Had 
there been truth in the tales of men selling their souls to ac- 
complish their heart's desire, Basil Irvine would have flung down 
his, there and then, to win for his wife’s beauty an earthly im- 
mortality. Had the old adepts, indeed, nearly wrested from 
Nature the secret that should cheat Death—nay, vanquish him 
for ever? They knew well enough how to spend their lives, if 
but the faintest hope of such a victory led them on. 


CuHaPTer II. 


THE oloom which had brooded over Irvine did not desert him fo 
the next few days, though by fits and starts it gave way to un- 
usual outbursts both of gaiety and a feverish tenderness. Had 
Helen’s temper been less sweet, her husband would have tried it 
during these days. One afternoon she softly entered the labora- 
tory, as she was free to dé , and found Irvine only poring over 
a book. She came behind him and dropped a great spray 
fragrant jasmine on the page, when he started w ith an i eritable, 
almost frightened ejaculation. 


“Did I vex you ?” she asked, sweetly. “I am so sorry, Basil.” 
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“You can’t vex me,’ he said, “ while you are yourself.” 


“Still, I don’t know if it is ‘the I heat, but I am really getting 
afraid of you sometimes,” she returned, laughing. “ You look at 


me like Othello. Please tell me if ever you suspect me, and 


7 


don’t behave as he did without giving me the chance to clear 


myself.” 

“You wouldn’t care for another man,” he answered, a full 
assurance in his tone; yet the next moment a question, almost a 
doubt, was in his eyes. It hurt her to the heart. 

“Oh, Basil!” she exclaimed, and her voice was a sob of pain. 

“Forgive me,’ he said, “I am out of sorts to-day. I know 
you now w—but if I died! 

She was unstrung; the heat, her husband's inner, the whole 
last few days had wrought upon her, and this overcame her. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried, “how can you hi 2 


In another momeut he bent over her, soothing the passionate 
rain of her tears, and put her apprehensions to flight by the 


tenderness of his remorse; and she wa 
little while, looked in the glass at herse 

“ Are you better now, you foolish chi 

“ Yes,” she answered; “1 am foolish hough, I am 
afraid, dear—to cry. It makes such lines on my face that, un- 
less I wish to grow old before my time, I must always be calm 
and smiling.” 

“Why do you talk like that?” he sore “i, so roughly that 
turned round to him astonished. Then the fine tact of love re- 
vealed to her part, though not all, of the cause of his trouble. She 
remembered how he had snapped that long silver hair, the initial 
letter of Time’s message to her, and she came to him and knelt 
by his side,—all loveliness, as it seemed, of all ages of woman- 
hood, in those shining and tender eyes. In that moment Helen 
Irvine looked neither young nor old, but immortal. 

“ Dear,’ she said, “do you care so much more for my face 
than for me that you dread its ee cing ?” 

He was silent. 

“T thought it was my self you loved,’ she went on, a shadow 
of reproach in her voice. . Why! _ other men might love only 
what they see; but you—husband 

“ Your face means it all,” he answ wered, dreamily. 

“J think it always will,’ Helen said, gently, with a child’s 
simplicity of faith and reverence in her voice as she continued, 
“T am sure what it meant when we were made must last for 
ever, and grow with us, if we try to do right till we die, and 
then 

“ And then ” her husband shuddered. 

“There will be no more change,’ and her voice grew sweeter 
and clearer in its music. “We shall be as God saw us in His 
first thought of us—very good. Oh, Basil!” as her head rested 
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on his breast, “think of it! Only growing more and more 
away from weaknesses and faults; more and more 

«Away from earth and from me!” he exclaimed. “I don’t 
want you so; I want you as you are now.” 

«But I cannot stay like this always,” she said. “One must 
crow better or worse ; and if | could, you would rather have me 
better than I am now, for ever, than the same for a few years.” 

“T want no change ,’ he said, sighing heavily, as he turned 
away. What had come to him? As the brooding heat in- 
creased some idea seemed to possess him more and more; for the 
next few days he ha 1} nted the laboratory more constantly than 
ever, and something in his manner withheld his wife from volun- 
teering y her aaaliiier. But one norning ‘, when his mood seemed 

entler, as he was leaving the dinit -room she said,— 

May I not come with you, dea 

“Tf y ou will” — th he looked worried —' but you had better 
not. I am ed. nm a very important experiment, that 
needs entire concentration. I couldn’t attend to you, and your 
influence would disturb me.” 

Till now he and his wife had been so entirely one that such 
a plea would never before have occurred to him. She felt the 
change in him, but was at once too tender and too proud to urge 
him further. Perhaps he, too, felt his own ungraciousness, for he 
turned to her again. 

“Tt will be finished ; on,” he said, “and then we will have our 
old desert-island times in the laboratory, sleeping and feeding 
there, away from every one else—you and I alone.” | 

It had been an old custom with them to spend two or three 
days thus, entirely shut out from the outer world. When Basil 
had left her Helen sat with men head leaning on her hand, think- 
ing of those times, with a longing for their pl lacid happiness. She 
could but quietly pursue her own way with a heavy heart, wait- 
ing patiently for the time when the shadow between her husband 
and her should be lift 

One evening, just before dinner, she heard him step in from 
the garden through the window of the EET 96 and come 
upstairs to the drawing-room above, where she was lying on a 
couch. He came and stood at her feet—a dark Siiiees between 
her and the sweet evening light, but it was in his old way he 
asked her,— ae 

“Tired, my darling ?” 

Her whole face lit up. “Only a slight headache,” she said, 

“and you shall take it away in the old manner; put your fingers 
on my forehead, Basil, as you used to do.” 

He obeyed, and though the result was not the same as it had 
been of old,—though, instead of calming her, it made all manner 
of wild vagrant fancies and vague thoughts cross through her 
brain, in a few minutes she smiled and thanked him. 
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“ Has the pain gone?” he asked 

“Nearly ; how long is it, Basil, since you mesmerised me? | 
had almost forgotten it.” 

It had been a favourite habit se him when they were first 
married, to allay any slight ache she might suffer from; but why 
should he quiver at her words as at the hiss of a snake ’ 

“Try now,’ she said, not noticing him. 

He shook his head. “I hope I have lost the power,” he 
answered, nearly inaudibly, with a far-off in his eyes, as 
though liste ning to yet repelling the siege ‘of some devil at 
his side. Then he came to her, knelt, and put his arm round 
her, as though craving help. “Oh, my yd ar!” he said, a terrible 


earnestness in his voice, “save me ‘and yourself,’ he would 
have added ; but the last words died unuttered on his tongue. 

A vague dread seized her. “From what?” she questioned 
tremulously. “ What can I do.” 

“ Nothing,” he answered, “from nothing—it was only a mad 
fancy ; but keep me from it. [’m overworked, and that’s th 
truth, and apt to imagine all sorts of things; but it will soon 


be over, and then we shall be together again, as we Pre 
have been, as we shall be. Ha!” with a sudden change, “there's 
the dinner bell. Come down, Helen, and let’s forget every- 
thing except that and our love.” 

He would have drawn her downstairs with him, bat | she re- 
sisted, saying she would follow in a moment. She heard him 
descend the low wide steps with a heavy uncertain no as of a 
drunken man, though he had only touched water all that day; 
and then she knelt and prayed that this strang 


a) 


». terrible fore- 


boding might pass away as a night’s brief darkness, and that if 


it still veiled her life she might have faith and patience to abide 
the breaking of the eternal ‘day. So, as she drew across lip and 
brow and breast the sign of the cross, she felt fortitied against 
all powers of evil both for herself and for him who was dearer 
to her than her own soul, being that soul’s life. 

So she followed her husband to the dining-room, though th 
meal to both of them that evening might as we l | oe been a 
Barmecide’s feast. Helen, ignoring the change in her husband's 
manner, little by little, with sweet tact, managed to draw him 
into general talk, till his eyes softened, his lips bent into their 
natural smile, and the champagne, which he drank freely, seemed 
rather to soothe than excite him. She knew by instinct the 
best way to arrest this mood, and presentl} -, going to the piano, 
began the slow movement of that ballad of Chopin’s which 


sounds like the low lap of summer wavelets against the sides of 


a gliding boat. 
“As she played he rose, came to the piano, and stood listening 
with the old gentle love in his face it had told in the first days 


of their marriage. She looked up and saw it; as in a trance ol 
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happiness their lips met, her head bent on his breast, and soft 
and happy tears sprang to her eyes as she heard her husband’s 
voice, no longer harsh with the feverish note its very love words 
had held of late, but low and dear as in the days of old—“ My 
darling, my love!”’ 

A knock at the door caused her to lift her head, her eyes still 
shining through a happy mist, as the servant entered with a 
letter for her. 

“Tt is from Mr. Beadon,” said Helen, when the man had left the 
room; “I know that big red seal.” 

She had unconsciously touched the spring of that which was 
working within her husband’s mind: “ From him—curse him!” 
broke in Irvine, the mad ring again in his voice, the mad gleam 
in his eyes. “ May his soul rot! for 1 should never have thought, 
but for him, of —— burn his letter, Helen! don’t read it!” 

He had gone from her, across the garden, towards the labora- 
tory, as though the temptation of this sudden wave of passion 
instinctively carried him there. And she stood—poor child in- 
deed! for all the grandeur of her womanhood—bewildered and 
forlorn. She tried to force herself to believe that some unknown 
trouble, entirely apart from her, was to blame for this; but her 
instinct told her otherwise, and, in a half-dazed state of misery, 
she opened Beadon’s letter, with the faint hope of finding some 
clue by which she might extricate Basil and herself from the 
labyrinth of wretchedness into which they had wandered. 

But what she found only increased her perplexity. 

“What can I say ?” she thought; “ it seems so affected to refuse. 
But I don’t like it, for I should never dare ask Basil, and what 
does anything matter, except him ?” 

As though a stifling weight were on her heart she gasped for 
breath. It was fearfully hot; she reeled to the window, mutter- 
ing, half unconsciously, “‘ There must be a terrible storm ; I wish 
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it would come! 


CHapTer III. : 
Mrs. IRVINE went out early the next morning, and returned 
with a tranquil brightness on her countenance, as though tke 
vague trouble which had hung over her had melted away with 
all shadow of sin, from which her confessor had absolved her that 
morning ; and so when, a few minutes after her return, she met 
her husband’s morning greeting, and found him apparently re- 
stored to his former self. the past night’s forebodings seemed to 
her only an ugly dream. 
; : I thought yesterday we should have a storm,’ she said, “but 
it 1s cooler this morning.” 
“It is in the air’still,” answered Irvine. “ Helen, do you know, 
to-day I have a strange lon ging for green fields, Will you drive 
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with me to the river, as far away from London as we can go? | 
want to get away from this place, and everything about it, except 
you.” 

“You said you were overworked,’ she replied. “ Let us go 
away, Basil, quite away for a little time; I’m sure you need it.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and so do you, my Light; we will have a new 
honeymoon.” 

“A middle-aged one,” she returned, laughing from the very 
cladness of her heart. 

He smiled back rather dreamily, and took up the paper 
presently he looked up. 

“There’s actually a piece of art news that interests me. 
Verboechen, the only modern painter I really marvel at, is in Eng- 
land, stay ing with Beadon.” He seemed oe to have forgotten his 
outburst. against Beadon on the night before. ‘“ How delighted 
Lawrence must be! We must be sociable, Nell, and ask them to 
dinner. By the way, what was Beadon’s note to you about ¢ }” 

Helen looked up timidly. “It was about M. Verboechen,” she 
said. ‘‘ Do you care to read it ?” 

“No, you can tell me.” 

“It seems “—she hesitated—“ M. Verboechen saw me at Lady 
Dethridge’s, and has asked Mr. Beadon again and again to ask 
me 

“ He wants to paint you, I suppose.’ 

“No, not to paint me, only to make a study for his Iseult.” 

“ And you, what do you think ?” 

“What you think, dear.” 

“A most submissive wife,” he answered, wit 

Say, would you like it ?” 

“T don’t think my vanity is much concerned,” she said; “ but, 
Basil, isn’t it almost affected and ungracious to refuse? They 
don’t understand you as I do, and they know they could as easily 
paint my pale face as any other. They only think you rate me 
too highly, and if one could be of any use, however slight, to a 
man like M. Verboechen . 

“Then be so!” burst forth her husband, the scarcely latent 
insanity glowering in his eyes and voice. ‘ Let your beauty 
to the service of these men, and let them degrade it, study its 
secrets, learn the sacred meanings of lip and eye and brow. I 
thought you were mine, and mine alone! Be their model ; stoop 
as art’s slave—you w ho should have reigned her mistress, in that 
she could not attain or conquer you! ‘Let Beadon, V erboechen, 
the whole crew, know you as I do, but remember from that hour 
you are no wife of mine, more than if you cheapened yourself in 
other ways!” 

She stood gazing at him with wide vacant eyes, as though 
struck by a heavy blow. She had no words, the pain of his 
wild insulting words had gone too deep. 
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“Do you mean it?” Basil went on, the fierceness of his tone 
relaxing. “No, you are mine, and will be mine, and mine only, 
to the end,—a secret all men may see but none understand. 
Forgive me, my own!” 

His voice was imploring as he ended, then went on rapidly,— 

“JT will immortalize you, Helen—I alone ; you know I used to 
try and model you. Let me try again now—lI feel I shall succeed. 
I can do it—I must! You shall be seen by all the ages as fair 
as you are now, and the work and the glory shall be mine.” 

Hot as the day was a chill current of air seemed to sweep 
across Helen Irvine; she shivered from head to foot. Then she 
brought her common sense to her aid, and laughed at her fancies 
in her own mind. If Basil were growing nervous and morbid, 
it was all the more needful she should keep calm and unshaken 
by his influence, so that she might soothe him. As to this fancy 
of modelling her likeness, it was surely a good omen ; being, as 
it was, the revival of an old fond desire, which had found vent 
in many artistic attempts on Irvine’s part when they were first 
married ; so she only assented. 

“ As you will.” 

His face turned from her, his voice sounded changed and 
hollow as he answered, 

‘You consent, then ?” 

‘Of course;” she said; “‘ but where shall I sit to you?” 

‘In the laboratory ; it is the only place.” 

‘But have you the clay ?” 

“ Yes, it will be ready. Will this morning suit you ?” 

“ Whenever you like, Basil; shall we go now ?” 

‘No,” he made answer, “not yet. Come there in half-an- 
hour to me; I shall be waiting for you then.” 

His manner was constrained, but she did not heed it; or 
rather, she tried not to be disturbed by his varying moods. Of 
one thing she was sure—he loved her still as well as ever, and 
so what mattered aught else? She went upstairs, and, with a 
woman's sweet vanity, determined to look her best, thrust a gold 
stiletto through the thick masses of her hair, and twisted round 
her throat a necklace she often wore, the supple folds of a closely- 
clinging serpent of fine wrought gold, which shone dully against 
the soft hue of her skin. 

So, when the half hour her husband had mentioned had ex- 
pired, Helen opened the laboratory door and went upstairs. She 
was conscious of a very sweet yet very slight odour, which was 
exceedingly penetrating in its « juality, but still so faint, she rather 
felt than inhaled it. Her husband was not in the outer room 
When she entered, but she heard his step within, and called him. 

“Tam here,” he answered, coming to the door. Was it only her 
fancy which made his look so strange ? 

“What have you been doing to the roof, Basil?” she ex- 
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claimed, as, looking up, she discovered that one of the compart 
ments of the ceiling, formed by the groining, had been cut away, 
and filled in only with thin gauze, so that the outer roof showed 
through above. 

“Only for air,’ Irvine replied. “The heat has been so awful 
another ventilator was needed. Wecan put it all to rights when 
it is cool again.” 

His manner was sufficiently unconcerned, and she did not note 
how violently his hand trembled as he lifted up a small retort 
and placed it on a shelf; but suddenly she started. 

“ What was it fell on my head? An ice drop—so cold!” 

“How can you be so foolish?” answered her husband, some- 
what peevishly. “Rain water that has leaked through the outer 
roof.” 

“There has been no rain for weeks,” she be; gan; but the look of 
her husband’s countenance made her fear that if she argued with 
him she would irritate him, and she exclaimed, playfully,— 

“Oh, Basil! this comes of my leaving you to yourself. Why, 
you must have been working in this room; it is full of your pots 
and pans—I mean your crucibles, et cetera—I can’t sit to you in 
such an untidy place ; and what is Dermot ’—Irvine’s assistant— 
“about, not to have cleared it up? Ring the bell, and he and I 
will set it to rights.” 

“Dermot is not here,” said Irvine, “I have given him a 
holiday.” 

“W hy ?” she asked. “ Well, after all, if you are going to devote 
your time to modelling he would not be much use.” 

“No,” answered her husband, mechanically. ‘‘ Yes, Helen, sit 
so; you cannot be more beautiful than you are like that.” 

His eyes fastened on her, their love, remorse, relenting, blending 
in one fierce and jealous desire—cruel as the grave; and as he 
gazed, this vanquished all the rest, till his gaze seemed to 
magnetise her, half through fear. 

“No!” he exclaimed, ‘not that look, not that! You are 
strange. See! before I begin I will bring back your old smile. 
I cannot work while you are like this; look at my hand, at 
the ring you gave me.” 

He held up his hand, on which the great diamond shone with 
a yellow and baleful light. As though fascinated by a spell, she 
kept her gaze fixed thereon till the tawny light of the jewel 

seemed like a tiger’s eye, glowing with flame before the creature 
strikes, A dizziness seized her, the thunderous heat seemed to 
close and darken round her. With a strong impulse she broke 
away her gaze from the ring, only for it to meet the stronger 
spell of her husband’s ey es fixed relentlessly upon her. “ 3asil !” 
she tried to exclaim, “you are mesmerizing me. Why— 
what x 
Her senses were clouding, but an agony of doubt and up- 
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braiding was in the half-uttered words. He spoke no answer, 
but fixed his eyes the more inte nsely upon her as he made passes, 
the power of which she dimly felt. The fragrance she had noted 
on first entering seemed to grow and fill her being, heavy and 
sweet; another icy drop, falling from above, seemed to pierce her 
brain, as sense and pain and resistance died, and the woman 
ceased within her; even as the sudden burst of the great rain- 
drops, falling straight from the sky, smote the vaulted roof like 
God’s message to the cuilty man, and the thunder broke in a 
sudden and terrible e peal above. The storm had come at last. 

But within that room dead silence reigned. What passed none 
ever knew; but that night there might have been heard a wild 
cry, “ Mine ever, mine only now! the same for ever and ever- 
more!” And the echo was carried away, “Never more,” in a bitter 
and hopeless sob of the night wind above the trees, rising in 
a desolate moan to the stars—that dreary ery of: triumph, w hich 
was as the wail of an eternal loss. 

* a * x * % 

A haunting unrest possessed Lawrence Beadon. From the 
moment he had written his letter to Mrs. Irvine he was filled with 
an intangible dread for which he could not account. He would 
have given much to have recalled his missive, only wrung out 
of him by Verboechen’s insistent petitions; and after a restless, 
wakeful night, filled even in sleep with disturbing dreams of 
Basil and Helen, he rose early, so early that as he turned into the 
cool grey streets, still in the light of the summer dawning, he 
smiled at the instinct which drew him half without his own will 
towards Irvine’s house, knowing he could but glance up at the 
windows, for the house would still be asleep. 

Yes, the blinds shut out the daylight still ; he turned away, and 
listlessly strolled down a by-street as unwilling to leave the 
spot, and, wrapped in his own thoughts, found he was at the 
back of Irvine’s garden, and above him rose the laboratory wall. 
Instinctively he tried the back door of the garden, and entered ; 
the dew lay like frost on the grass, and under the shadow of the 
plane trees, a purple veil of clematis hiding her plinth, stood the 
statue of Silence, her hand upraised, the symbol-rose dropping 
loosely from it. He touched instinctively the spring of the 
laboratory door as he had seen Basil do the other night—again 
it flew open; again—led as though by a constraining invisible 
hand—he ascended the stairs, and lifted the heavy curtain hiding 
the room within, to iulicchas knew not what, and saw 

God! was this possible, that Death should thus mock Art 
with a terrible unreal reality ? That those stone lips, so ghastly 
in their quietude, had once been soft with ineffable love; that 
that curved throat, round which the golden snake he knew 
still clung unchanged, had once thrilled with the life and 
music of sweetest speech ? How horrible it was! Her head 
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was a little bent forward, her lips half open, as though im- 
ploring pity; yet the whole attitude was calm, of the stone 
woman seated in her stone chair, mesmerised into death. Calm! 
but the terror, the pain, the pity of this majesty of warm life 
stiffened into a ghastly end, will be with Lawrence Beadon while 
he lives! 

But what was the creature crouched down by her side—a 
mouthing lunatic, scarcely the likeness of a man? Her husband! 
Was this the man whose madness had wrought for his love a more 
terrible ending than hate could have dreamed ? 

When had he realised the ruin he had wrought? At what 
hour in the awful silence of that presence of death had the 
fevered brain snapped for ever, and left only a thing that mowed 
and gibbered at the feet of the horror wuich had once been a 
living and loving woman ? | 

And above their heads ran, in shining letters, those words of 
Keats, as mocking the passion for outward beauty which had 

. I : 
thus found its end. 
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A Story for Pspchical Researchers. 
By JULIAN CORBETT. 


You want to know why I became a parson? Well, that is not 
an easy question to answer. We don’t make up our minds to 
things like that without having a good many reasons; some 
of them we never rightly understand at all, and some we 
never even dream of. I mean that we are drawn on to the 
important actions of our lives by very mysterious means. Some 
say these influences are only chance, but that is not what I call 
them; and I think, lad, you will say I am right when you hear 
what it was that drove me to make up my mind at last. 

I am going to tell you what that was. It is a very strange 
story, and I am not fond of re lating it. People often think 
parsons get odd ideas into their heads, and when they hear my 
tale I see they think [ am lying or else half mad, and they turn 
away with a contemptuous shrug or a look of pity. Still, no 
amount of sneering will make a i story false. I know it is 
true, and that is enough forme. You know Iam nota man to 
lie, lad, and you will believe it too. 

You need not be ashamed of it either. I could mention some 
fine fellows who believed it before, as fine a set of men as ever 
sat a saddle or rounded up a herd. Men I could tell you stories 
about that would set your blood tingling in every vein, and 
make you think the finest creature on earth is a plainsman of 
the Far West. A man’s mind gets changed out there. Queer 
things come into his head in the night as he rides over the 
endless waste alone with the stars. You get thinking—thinking 
—hour after hour with not a human soul to put a thought into 
you. There is nothing but stars, and the wind that whispers in 
the parched grass. Most men, if their brains are not poisoned 
with whisky, ; soon find out that life is not the plain brick-and- 
mortar business it appears to be in the towns. We soon come 
to see out there how much there is about us that we cannot give 


* This story is founded on fact—that is to say, the main incidents are believed 
to be true in the place where they are said to have occurred. So much at least 
is certain. The extraordin ary apparition with which they deal every one must 
explain for himself—J.C. = 
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a name to, that we cannot touch, that we cannot get away from. 
So I say there were not a few who knew all my tale and believed 
every word of it, strange as it was; ay, and I could name one or 
two who were changed men, and saved men too, lad, when they 
heard what I am going to tell you. : 

It was early days in the West then, and I was only a lad, 
barely sixteen years old. It was old Uncle Silas who sent for 
me to go out to him, when my father died and I was left an 
orphan. He was a strange old fellow I used to think, though ] 
have a different opinion now. A hard old plainsman who had 
done everything a plainsman ever did. But he had given all 
that up when I knew him, He had made a good bit of money 
one way and another, and now had settled down to a life which 
made people say he was “cracked.” Yet his madness was at 
any rate better than most folks’ sanity. He became a missionary, 
that is all. Perhaps it is not very wise to try and turn In lians 
into Sunday-school children, but he thought he could. He 
believed in the gospels, and thought he could make every one else 
believe them. 

" Indians are not the dirt they think them down East,’ he used 
to say. “Ask any plainsman, he will tell you the same. The 
red man is a domestic animal, that is all. He is better than any 
horse or dog that ever was. Treat him as well as you do your 
horse and dog, and you will have cause to love him as you do them. 
Cheat him, lie to him, do him wrong, and he becomes a wild beast, 
and takes his revenge like a beast. 

So he had settled down in a pleasant shanty close to the Indian 
territory, and from there he began to preach the gospel to the 
Redskins. Perhaps he chewed tobacco too much, and drank 
more whisky than enough, but he was very earnest, and all the 
young plainsmen came to have great respect for him. “ Gospel 
Silas” they used to call him, and I don’t think there was one 
who thought anything of riding twenty miles out of his way to 
give old Silas a call. Iam sure there was not one who did not 
go away a better man, and keep so, till the vile saloon language 
had driven Uncle Silas’s prayers out of his head. 

In fact, Gospel Silas became the priest of a very big parish, 
and during the few months I was with him I saw many strange 
scenes and heard not a few death-bed confessions, that were 
enough to harden any man’s heart. For he always took me with 
him whenever there was a call. I several times suggested that 1 
ought to be doing something for myself now that I was past 
fifteen, but he always put me offand kept me with him. 

“ Better do something for the Lord, Johnnie,” he used to say, 
“than for yourself; and as for the dollars, why, I have got plenty 
for both of us.” 

So I stayed with him, and worked with him in the Lord’s vine- 
yard; and though he had little to show amongst the Indians, his 
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harvest amongst the plainsmen was a good reward for his 
sacrifice. 

It was my part to read the Bible between his prayers whenever 
we were at a death-bed, or could get two or three together. So 
I came to know the plainsmen and miners well, and was not 
afraid of the roughest of them. For they were always kind to 
me and gave me presents. That is what made my fear seem so 
strange when it did come. 

It was one afternoon at fall. Uncle Silas was down with ague. 
He was very bad, worse than usual, and I was reading in ou 
shanty out of “Kings” tohim. He was dropping off to sleep when 
the sound of a gallopi ing horse disturbed us. Straight up to our 
door the sound came, and there it stopped. That was natural 
enough, as I have said, for no one ever passed us without looking 
in. I expected to hear the door of the outer room open, and was 
closing the Book to go out and greet the stranger, but before it 
was shut I heard the horse calloping away again ‘faster than ever 
Uncle Silas looked up very anxiously I thought, and certainly the 
thing was strange enough to alarm a sick man. 

“Go and see what it means, Johnnie,” said the sick man; 
“maybe it is a call.” 


With a queer feeling of reluctance I put down the Bible and 
opened the door in beg: front room. Up and down the trail | 
looked, but not a sign of living thing could I see. The dust wa 


fresh stirred up and | haste settled again, but the horseman, wh. )- 
ever he was, had got out of si oht—or vanished. That was the 
idea that came into my mind, and in unaccountable fear I hurried 
back into the house. Just as I did so I saw a little piece of paper 
folded like a note. It was lying just beside the threshold, as 
though the vanished horseman had pushed it in under the door. 
| picked it up with a beating heart. It was addressed oddly 
enough— 
To the Rev. MISTER SILAS, 
Gospel Shanty. 


I hastily shut and barred the outer door—to this day I cannot 
tell why—and then ran into the sleeping room to give the note 
to my uncle. As he unfolded it I could see it was written on th 
fly leaf of a volume of Porteus’ Sermons, and that the paper had 
a brown stain upon it, that might be blood or tobacco-juice, only 


I was sure it was the first. I waited in breathless suspense to hear 


what was written there. 
“My eyes are so dim,” said my uncle, “that I cannot see 
Read it to me, Johnnie.” 


I snatched the note eagerly from his hand by some strange 


impulse, and read these words— 


“The Lord wants you at the ‘dug-out’ in Gomorrah Gulch. 
Ride for the love of God!” 
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That was all. Immediately I had read the words it seemed to 
me that somewhere, long ago, I had read them before, and 
that then someone or something had said to me, “It is to you the 
Lord speaks, not to me. You must eo, Johnnie, I cannot.” |] 
was trying in a dazed way to remember when, and where, and 
who it was, when my uncle’s voice broke the silence which had 
lasted I cannot tell how long 

: Johnnie, ” said he—and I knew what was coming after quite 
well— « Johnnie. it is you the Lord calls, not me. I am too ill to 
go. He took the sight from my eyes that you might read His 
message. You must go, 1 cannot.” 

“Uncle,” said I, “1 cannot go without you. You are too ill to 
leave.” 

“T am not too ill to obey the voice of the Lord,” he answered. 

“But I dare not go, uncle,” I said. 

‘Why not ?” he asked, looking surprised. 


“J don't know,” said I, feeling very much ashamed, for indeed 
I could not tell what I was afraid of. 
6c TT" . » TF 9 —e = ) ee. Se) ee ee = 
The Nn £0, my lad, answered my uncie daecide ily : 1b 1S Orly 
the devil trying to kee p you away.” 
“ But not to-day, uncle,” I pleaded. “T cannot be back now 


before night.” 

“ Never mind,” said he, “you can sleep there and come home 
to-morrow. I can see to myself meanwhile, and if I cannot it is 
only the Lord’s punishme nt for my sins. If I in sickness and in 
bed can bear loneliness for His sake, surely you can in your lusty 
health with a good horse between your knees.” 

All the time I spoke I knew I was struggling \ ainly against 
my destiny, and I was sure, as though I saw it in a picture, that 
in a few minutes I should be riding alone over the plain towards 
Smiling Ford, where the trail crossed the creek and wound on 
towards the mountains. So I soon gave up resisting my uncle 
persuasions and went out to saddle my horse. 

It was a wilful little grey, that 1 was very fond of in spite of his 
tricks. ‘To-day he was in one of his wayward moods, and insisted 
on starting in the opposite direction to Smiling Ford. That did 
not add much to my composure, you may be sure. It took me 
some time to get my own way with him, but, after a rather severe 
fight, he suddenly started away at a sulky sling, with his ears 
back, straight for the Ford. 

The trail to Gomorrah Gulch was one I could not bear, even 
in the day-time. To begin with, you had to cross Smiling Ford, 
and that was a place that always gave me an unpleasant sensa- 
tion. Three years ago an old Jew and one or two others, worse 
than himself, had started a saloon and cross-road store there. 
The place became a den of iniquity, and was frequented by the 
worst of the plainsmen and miners. Fortunately, we must say, 
its career of sin was not long-lived. Eighteen months after it 
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had been started, the Indians swept down on it one Christmas 
night when they knew they would find every one drunk. Almost 
without resistance they massacre d every man and woman they 
found, and then rode off rejoicing in the vengeance they had 
taken for some wrong which I never understood. 

Now the spot had reverted to its original loneliness, and nothing 
remained to mark the stain it had made upon the earth except a 
little round graveyard full of small white tombstones and wooden 
crosses. 

The rest of the way was little better, for it lay for miles 
through burnt forest, and there was nothing on which the eye 


could rest but black stems of trees with twisted skeletons of 
branches here and there. Not a leaf, not a flower, not a green 
thing was to be seen. It was a desolation, i than the 


wil lest desert ; it was a desolation made of God's garden by the 
wanton recklessness and wickedness of man. 
Things did not imp rove as you proceeded, either. The burnt 


forest soon narrowed up between two spurs of the great chain, 
till on either hand rose the mighty walls of the Golden Cajion. 
It had received its grand name a few years ago when miners 
hopes had been high and the Jew had started his saloon on the 


L( 

direct road to it. Now all was deserted, and the abandoned 
claims only made the place more lonely than it was before. The 
bare walls of rock grew steeper and closer every mile you went, 
till at last the cafion split into three wild tortuous gulches, one of 
which was Gomorrah. 

[It had an evil name with everybody, and was known by vague 
report as the haunt of the worst characters in the neighbourhood. 
From time to time when some poor fellow was broke he disap- 
peared. Then people began to whisper he had taken to Gomorrah 
Gulch, and everyone knew he was a lost soul. 

All these. things came into my mind, as, after a ride of over 
twenty miles, I turned into the stony track that led up the gulch. 

Evening was closing in upon the wild rocks and blackened stems. 
The effect upon me was terribly depressing. I began to hope I 
should not find the place, even at the risk of a twenty-mile ride 
back in the dark. But I had not gone far when I came to a 
place where the floor of the gulch flattened out a bit, and there 
I immediately saw the low roof of a dug-out rising out of the 
earth, 

I turned my horse into the corral hard by, and took some time 
about it, for it wanted all my courage to knock at the door, and 
I put it ‘off as long as I could. W hen, at last, I did there was no 
answer, so I opened the door and went in. All was dark except 
for the end of a tallow candle that flickered in a bottle. By its 
unsteady light I could see that the hut was empty except for a 
human figure that lay stretched uneasily upon one of the bunks. 
I saw in a moment the man was dying of fever. I had seen 
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“SMILING FORD.” 
enough of sickness to know that. So I went up to him and lay 

my hand upon his shoulder to let him know | was come. He 
gave a horrid scream of pain, as I did so, which froze my blood, 
and then he began cursing me in words that make me shudder 
still. He was soon exhaustet 1, and then I told him who I was. 

“Ha! ha!” he laughed, “so they were frightened and sent for 
you to pray for me. But they won't cheat the devil that way. 
He'll have them at last, just as he will me. See what they did.” 

He drew a tattered blanket from him, and I saw his collar-bone 
and shoulder were smashed and terribly contused, as though he 
had been struck by some heavy weapon. 

“But I didn’t tell them, after all,” he went on. “Black Jem 
felt in my pockets while I lay sick and could not move. He 
found the pay-gravel and said he would know where I got it. 
But I would not tell. Then he came and swore he would break 
every bone of me one by one, as | lay here helpless, till I told 
him where I had found it; but | only cursed him, and then he 
did that. Ha! ha! but I did not tell then. London Joe would 
not let him go on. They quarrelled a bit, but at last they both 
went out, and I thought you were Black Jem come back again. 
But you are not, and now, curse him ! he shal never know where 
the gold is. Ha! ha! he shall never opie where lies the richest 
cravel in all the range. But you shall, by thunder! You shall 
know where to find it because you came tome. You'll find it,” 
he went on in a wild peal of laughter,—“ you'll find it in that old 
devil Porteus.” 

With another volley of oaths he fell back exhausted. Then a 
convulsive shudder shook him, and I knew he was dead. 

The tirst thing I remember doing after I had a little recovered 
the horror that seized me at that terrible death-bed, pi to pick 
up a volume that lay on the floor. Hardly knowing what I did 
I looked to see its name. The title page was gone, but turning on 
I saw it was Porteus’ Sermons, and I must “have put it in my 
pocket, for that was where I found it afterwards. 

Then I knew little enough what I was about. I was appalled 
by the scene I had just witnessed, at the tale of iniquity it told 
me, and, above all, that I had let a soul so foul slip into eternity 
without a single attempt to cleanse it. That was what oppressed 
me most. I seemed to have betrayed the first trust God had 
given me, to have been false to the first commission I had received 
from heaven. Overwhelmed with disgrace I fell on my knees, 
and prayed God to be kind to the wretch, because it was my 
weakness that had let him go unprepared. Then in a dazed way 
I read a psalm close to the dead man’s ear, in hopes somehow 
he would hear it. 

That done I was more myself, and I realised my position. It 
was hard enough. Two alternatives were before me, each worse 


than the other; one was to stay where I was till morning with 
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the corpse; the other, to ride back to my uncle through the 
burnt forest and past | the graveyard. I went out to look at the 
night. The moon was shining bri: chtly. The way would be easy 
to see, but the graveyard haunted me, and I felt that not hing 
could make me take that ride till morning. The bare black stems 
standing in rows frightene ag me. too. They made me think of the 
resurrection of the dry bones, and I was afraid of seeing them 
come to life. Sol we nt into ies dug-out again. 

The moment I was inside I knew that ‘that was worst of all. 
The moon shone faintly on the distorted features of the dead man, 


and he seemed to grin at me. The foul hut seemed to stink of all 
the direst depravity to which human beings can sink. It was 


unendurable. If I stayed I felt the dead man would make me 
like himself and Black Jem. Sin clung about the fusty timbers 
and dirty bed-clothes like a pestilence. My soul could not endure 
a ni; cht’s contagion. [t must be poisone d before the daylight came. 

I hurried out desperately and faced the naked trees, determined 
to go on. I had much ado to get my horse outof the corral. He 
seemed as unwilling to return as he had been to come. 

“Come, stupid!” I said to him as cheerily as I could. “ What ails 
you ? what is there in the graveyard that frightens you ?” 
~ T don’t know how those words came to my lips, but they did, 
and I was more afraid than ever. Still nothing would induce me 
to stay with the dead man, and I rode down the gulch. 

What I suffered that night I will not try to say. I doubt 
whether I could even if | wanted to. May you never know 
what it is to be really afraid, lad! For I was afraid that night. 
Not with a coward’s fear, not with mere timidity or nervousness. 
| had never known what fear was till then. But that night I 
quaked with a brave man’s terror; the terror he feels when things 
have got past his strength and ken; when he cannot grapple 
with the danger because he cannot see it or feel it, or even think 
about it. All he knows is that it is there around him somewhere, 
and the agony of fear comes down upon him with a weight no 
coward can conceive. 

It was not that I fe — death ; you soon get used to the idea of 
that out there on the plains. It was the rows and rows of black trees 
which seemed ready to march down upon me. Some appeared to 
be climbing the cafion wall to overlook me—ranks and ranks of 
calcined devils glimmering and pointing in the moonlight. Yet 
it was not that when | thought of it. It was the graveyard 
shining white on the top of the bank by Smiling Ford, and 
we were getting nearer to it every stride. 

Crash ! every now and then a branch fell from the ruined stems 
with an awful clatter in the silent night. I could have screamed 
with fear, and I listened for a voice giving the word for the ranks 
of the skeleton forest to march, and all the time I knew the 
graveyard was waiting for me. 
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Still I kept on mile after mile, riding as fast as I could, but 


a 


nothing could stop the undefined horror growing more and more, i 
By the time I was out of the cafion I felt I could endure it no i 
longer. Instead of diminishing my agony increased, till,as I reached i 


the last slope before the creek, "and knew I should see the oravey we 
from the top, to my horror I found myself drawing rein. I ws 
rooted to the spot, and the grey trembled and snorted under me. 
My brain reeled, my muscles relaxed, and the end, whatever it 
might be, was on me. 

All at once | knew I was on my knees praying fervently just 
where I had halted, and my grey stood patiently at my side. I was 
praying for faith and hope, I was praying for forgiveness that |] 
had so lost my trust in Heaven and forgotten to ‘call upon it in 


my need. And even as I prayed my fear seemed gone, and the 
trees were only trees and the graveyard a holy thing. 
I mounted my grey again and rode up the slope. The creek 


was sparkling prettily in the bright moonlight below me, = 
on the crest of the opposite bank was the little lone graveyar 
radiant and white. A slight sense of uneasiness possessed me 


it in safety, and then with a round of cheery words urged my 
weary grey into a canter up the slope. So continually talking to 
him for company I passed the uncanny spot, and half an hour 
afterwards was safe in my uncle’s shanty. 

There is nothing very strange in all this, you will say. No 
more there would be, and I should have forgotten all about it 
probably, if it had not been for the sequel. That was what made 
me always remember that fearful ride, and you won't be surprised 
that it did, when you hear. 

My uncle never recovered his fever, and died some weeks 
afterwards, leaving all he had to me. My rou; oh friends were 
very good to me, so good that I thought I would tell them about 
the pay-gravel in Gomorrah Gulch. The miners were very 
excited, but we could find nothing in Porteus’ Se poner till one 
day, when I was turning it over, always harping on the gold, I 
noticed a little mark under some of the letters. bike a flash the 
key of the mystery came to me. Numbers of letters were 
marked ; I picked them out, wrote them in order, and in half an 
hour had clear directions for finding the spot. 

An expedition was organised at once. The gold was found. 
So was Black Jem, and they lynched him front of the dug-out. 
They staked a claim for me, and a very good one it has proved. 
I stopped there working it, till the whole thing grew big, and the 
trail up the Golden Caiion was alive again, We began to talk of 
a big joint flume, and as water got scarce I offered to go into the 
city to arrange for it and find an engineer, After that I never 
went back, for there was plenty of business to be done in town, as 
I was agent for all my old friends. 
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I had been there about a year, and the memory of my ride was 
crowing dim, when one day I met the sheriff of a little western 
town. To my surprise he said he was looking for me. He told 
me he had arrested a horse-thief a few weeks back. The man had 
been badly shot before he was taken, and every one thought he 
would die before he could be tried. He thought so himself, and 
he was always craving to see me, the sheriff said. It was a long 
way off, I was very busy, and did not recognise the man’s name ; 
but the sheriff urged me so that at last I consented to go back 
with him. 

As soon as I entered the cell where the man was I knew that I 
had never set eyes on him before, and felt annoyed that I had 
been dragged all this way to a stranger. He was a forbidding- 
looking rascal enough, but I began speaking to him as comfort- 
ably as I could. However, he soon interrupted me. 

“’'Tain’t that talk I wanted,” he said, roughly but not rudely. 
“Tt is something I wanted to tell you. Since I have been lying 
here I have been worrying a good deal about things, and I have 
vot to think that wanting to commit a murder is as bad as doing 
it. So at last I felt [ would never die easy till I confessed how 
I nearly did for you.’ 

“For me?” said I in great surprise. 

“For no other,’ said he. “It was that night you rode up 
Gomorrah Gulch. I daresay you remember it.” 

“Indeed I do,” said I, as the horror of that night seemed all at 
once to take hold of me again. 

“Well,” the horse-thief went on, “I consider I did my first 
and only murder that night, and it was you I murdered, though | 
didn’t exactly kill you. Tiler—him you saw die—had got the 
way to the pay-gravel wrote down somewhere—me and Black 
Jem knew that. Black Jem’s way to get it was too rough for 
me, and it made me sick. ‘Send for the parson,’ says I. ‘The 
parson ‘ll worm it out of him. Trust a parson for that. Then 
we can knock him on the head and get it.. But Black Jem said 
he wasn’t bad enough for that. So I says it’s better than break- 
ing a man to bits, and I volunteered for the job. That’s what 
we agreed, and I went off and lay in the graveyard at Smiling 
Ford after I had shoved the note under the door. I knew you 
must pass there, and there I meant to shoot you, and would have 
done it too. That's what I wanted to say, and I feel better that 
I have.” 

“But why,’ exclaimed I, as he seemed to have finished his 
story, “why did you not ?” 

“’Tain’t likely I was coing to,” said he. 

“But why not?” said I, with a strange feeling coming over 
me which I could not explain. 

. Well, tain’t likely,’ he repeated, “when it was three to 
one,’ 
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“Three to one!” I cried, feeling my knees trembling under me. 
“] was alone, a weak lad and alone.’ 

“Well,” he answered, looking at me in blank amazement, “I 
did always say as you parson- chaps was liars. Why, I tell you as 
you came down the slope J saw there was a man riding on each 
sule of you.’ 

Well, I was a good deal overcome when I heard that, I can tell 
you. It isan awful thing to have been riding between angels 
unawares. But I stayed and praye .d with _ 1e man a long time, 
and when I came out I knew quite well what God had saved 
me for. 

That is why I became a parson, lad, and I am sure you can’t 
wonder at it. 

JULIAN CORBETT. 
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“A NONPLUSSED GHOST.” 
A Story for WMoctors. 
MELVILLE GRAY. 


A CLOCK in the belfry tower of an old Norman church struck the 
hour of midnight, informing the inhabitants of a small ancient 
market town in Lincolnshire that it was “the very witching 
time of night, when churchyards yawn.” One doctor only did 
that happy district possess. The whole country side was aggra- 
vatingly healthy,—a regular protest against the doctrines of an 
intemperate total abstainer, for gin was plentiful, and in great 
request ; but this was in the year 1830, when measles were con- 
sidered as a simple complaint, and other small ills, now grossly 
magnified, passed away with that gentle and agreeable beverage 
“salts and senna.” Dr. Defoe was a strong hale man, who never 
needed, and carefully avoided, his own remedies. He had his 
peculiarities in common with many of his class; one was a courage 
which erased the word fear from his vocabulary. There are 
persons described as having “nerves of steel,” but this doctor did 
not possess any nerves at all. An anecdote of his younger days 
will illustrate this. 

When a student at Guy’s he was troubled in his mind owing 
to the length of his second toes, by which the smartness of his 
boots was sadly interfered with. One morning he asked the 
operating surgeon to oblige him by taking off the first joint of 
each toe. Declining the offer of any stimulant, he took the 
coolest professional interest in the way in which his anatomy 
was being curtailed. After this he was able to wear boots to 
his entire satisfaction. 

He had been a naval surgeon in the French wars; when 
peace permitted, he retired from the service, and subsided into a 
quiet country practice at forty years of age. The doctor had a 
wife, whose courage, for a woman, equalled his own. They 
occupied an old-fashioned house in one of the principal streets 
in L , the front door of which opened directly upon the 
foot-path. Their bedroom window looked into the street. On 
the night in question they had retired to rest; the clock had 
scarcely ceased striking, when a number of revellers, leaving a 
neighbouring public-house, passed down the street, breaking the 
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stillness of that midnight hour by their loud and angry voices. 
A quarrel ensued, culminating in a fight beneath the doctor’s 
windows. 

He was easily aroused, and quickly putting on some clothing, 
he hurried downstairs to enquire the cause of so unseemly a 
disturbance. The night was dark. Some po eg n authority 
has declared that “cats can see in the dark ;”’ be this as it may, 
this can be vouched for, that a person acc wustomed to travel in the 
dark needs no lamp to guide his footsteps. Dr. Defoe was a 
proficient in midnight wanderings and could rival the cats’ 
supposed accomplishment. The unbolting and unbarring of his 
door had alarmed the miscreants, and when he stood upon the 
threshold, only the sound of hastily retreating footsteps caught 
his ear. The little crowd had vanished. Yet not all! For, as 
the doctor took one step further into the darkness, at his feet lay 
the body of a man in the gutter. 


Stooping down, the doctor passed his hand over the region of 


the victim’s heart. It gave no response to his touch. By this 
time Mrs. Defoe had arrived with a light. Passing the lamp 
over the man’s face, it revealed a violent and sudden death. 

Lifting the inanimate form in his strong arms, the doctor 
carried it into his own house. Little examination was required 
to ascertain the cause of death. A knife had been driven through 
the man’s brain. 

Now the doctor (in years gone by) had been in many “ body- 
snatching ” expeditions, but it puzzled him what to do with his 
newly -acquired subject. While he was debating in his mind, a 
passive participant in the affray returned to ascertain the extent 
of the injury done. Seeing a light i in the doe ‘tor’s house and the 
door open, he walked straight in. The doctor knew every- 
one in the town and district, and quickly wna Bor his visitor. 
Asking for an explanation, the new arrival gave the following 
story. The dead man—Wilson by name—and ‘another man called 
Margerison had quarrelled; some reproaches had been hurled 
against a woman Margerison fancied. (“Ah!” mutteres 1 the doctor, 
“there’s always a woman in the case, where there’s any mischief.”) 
They had come to blows, and Margerison had drawn a knife, 
and had committed the murder. 

The town was guarded by two night constables who, after the 
manner of their kind, are always conspicuous by their absence 
when most needed. After the visitor had finished his tale, the 
doctor sent him to find the constables. This he succeeded in 
doing, and soon returned, bringing them with him. 

Now Margerison lived about half a mile off, in the very worst 
quarter of the town; he was a powerfully-built man of evil 
reputation, and known to be capable of any violence. To arrest 
Margerison would be a desperate task, and nothing would induce 
either the constables or the dead man’s friend to attempt so 
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dangerous a feat. Such an exhibition of cowardice enraged the 
doctor beyond measure ; possessing himself of one of the police- 
men’s lanterns, and contenting himself with a withering look of 
scorn at the two men who so calmly declined to do their duty, 
he hurried off to capture Margerison himself. 

Margerison was a married man with two children. The 
cottage he occupied contained two rooms,—a living room on the 
ground floor, a sleeping room above. The doctor found the door 
fastened, and, knocking loudly without effect, burst it open. 
A rapid search revealed that no one was there. Ascending the 
stairs he saw the distracted wife in bed with the two children, 
so paralysed with fear that she could give no coherent replies 
to his questions. Evidently the man had made the most of the 
time given him in the search for the constables, and had made 
good his escape. He had paid a visit to his cottage, possibly 
to say good-bye to his wife and children, for, thrown behind 
a chest of drawers, lay a large open clasp-knife covered with 
blood—still wet. Doubtless the instrument of the murder. The 
doctor possessed himself of this “piece of evidence” against the 
escaped man and prepared to return home. 

During his absence Mrs. Defoe had conceived a curious whim. 
Knowing her husband’s courage, she thought, strangely enough, 
that this would be an appropriate time to test it! 

A hundred yards from the doctor's house was a gloomy lane, 
known as Dead Man’s Walk, communicating with the street ; 
popular report accredited it as the scene of a murder, and 
popular belief invested it with the ghost of the slaughtered 
victim. Getting a white sheet, she slipped out, and in Dead 
Man’s Walk covered herself with it, and there waited for her 
husband, who she knew must return by that way. The 
belfry clock struck—one, two. She heard his footsteps in the 
distance, and on his near approach, adopting the style ghosts are 
supposed to affect, she started out from her hiding-place with 
arms extended and hands uplifted. The doctor, carrying the 
bloody knife in his hand, was for the moment startled by the 
apparition. “I have not seen a ghost before!” he exclaimed, 
“but, by heaven, I’ll see what this one is made of!” There was 
no sense of fear in his heart as in a second he raised the knife 
in his hand to strike a deadly blow. It was a critical moment, 
as the would-be ghost saw. She realised the utter failure of her 
attempt to frighten him, and with a piercing shriek she threw off 
the covering—fortunately in time,—discovering herself. A moment 
later and the knife would have twice done its deadly work that 
awful night. 

The great majority of men would probably have been annoyed 
at so ghastly a practical joke at such a time and amidst such 
surroundings ; but not so the doctor. It charmed and amused 
him, and he often repeated the tale when sitting with his 
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friends over his usual glass of toddy. His wife had learnt her lesson, 
however, and was never afterwards known to attempt to test her 
husband’s nerves. 

The town by this time was fully aroused. Men in parties were 
organised to hunt down the murderer, but neither the efforts of 
that night, nor of the subsequent days, succeeded in bringing 
Margerison to justice. He had effected his escape, and not for 
seventeen years was he heard of. About the same time of the 
year, seventeen years later, an American newspaper related (as 
newspapers delight to do) the history of a murder committed 
under brutal and revolting circumstances. The murderer was 
caught and lynched on the spot. In the short time given him 
before execution (for he was not troubled with a trial) he told his 
audience that his true name was Margerison, and related the 
story of “how he killed a man in a town in the Lincolnshire 
Fens” at a doctor’s door seventeen years before. The way he 
told the story—chuckling to himself all the while,—gloating over 
his escape, must have dispelled from the minds of his listeners the 
popular fallacy that “Conscience troubled him at the last.” 
One is tempted to the belief that such hardened ruftians have no 
conscience. 

The Lincolnshire Fens in 1830 were in a lawless state, but after 
this outbreak and the escape of the murderer, a Vigilance Com- 
mittee was formed, with the doctor at its head. They acted with 
such vigour and judgment that crime there is now comparatively 
unknown. 

Dr. Defoe caused to be inserted in the local papers the 
American account of the death of Margerison, and he was 
frequently heard to rejoice that the man “had met at last with 
his just reward ;” though in talking over the subject with his 
much-enduring and long-suffering wife (who outlived him), he 
was wont to declare, with all seriousness, that on that never- 
to-be-forgotten night, one misguided person did not meet with 
her “just reward,” and that was the “ Nonplussed Ghost.” 

MELVILLE GRAY. 
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A Story for the Countrp. 
By WALTER RAYMOND, 


THE little town of Waxbridge nestles in a narrow valley between 
richly-wooded hills. No vistas open between them, and the most 
farseeing inhabitant cannot look beyond his neighbour’s home. 

There is no industry in Waxbridge. On the outskirts of the 
town a couple of empty factories, fallen into disrepair, frown 
despairingly on the black pools which formerly turned their 
mills. Waxbridgians are proud of these evidences of ancient enter- 
prise, and pride often lends a tone of unintentional congratulation 
to the information that the velvet trade has “ quite gone out.” 

Nearly every house is a little shop—a pop-shop or a pork- 
shop. In one establishment miscellaneous articles—tape, bacon, 
dried fish, drapery, and the wares of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society—are offered to the public side by side. But even 
this emporium does not demand constant attention. A _ bell 
suspended on the back of a hatch, or little half door, apprises 
Mrs. Budge of the entry of an unexpected customer. She hastily 
drops into the bucket a potato she is paring, calls Josephine to 
take the twins, wipes her hands on her apron, and hurridly buttons 
her matronly person on the way to the counter. Then Josephine, 
peering through a window in the door which parts the parlour 
from the shop, curiously observes the person and requirements of 
the purchaser. Thus the sale of a prayer-book or a box of 
herrings sometimes provides food for reflection and conversation 
during the day. But one afternoon in February, the bell rang 
with such exceptional violence that Mrs, Budge recognised her 
usual methods to be inadequate to the occasion. 

“Shop, Josephine!’ she cried. “Just turn down your sleeves, 
child, and run in. If it’s Squire Adby’s ’addock, you'll find it in 
brown paper on the end of the counter. If it’s ’errings, take 
them from the box on the right-’and side. If it’s ’air-oil, we're 
expecting it in by the carrier.” 

Long familiarity with human needs had taught Mrs. Budge 
thus to classify mankind according to their requirements, and to 
substitute the thing wanted for the person desiring it. 

Josephine opened the door, and tripped down the couple of 
steps leading into the shop. Finding herself face to face with 
a stranger, she blushed. At that moment a gleam of sunshine, 
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darting between February clouds and the canisters in the 
window, lit up her head, and brightened the rich brown hair 
which in childhood had been considered red. The poetry dwell- 
ing in every budding flower of womanhood commenced to unfold 
itself. Josephine, unexpectedly and unconscicusly, became attrac- 
tive. Her deep blue eyes glanced inquiringly at the stranger, and 
turned away. On his part, he seemed to have forgotten what he 
wanted. “Oh—ah—do you keep the ‘ Topsham Mixture’ ?” 

Josephine glanced in all directions, not feeling quite sure 
whether it might be a sweetmeat, a patent medicine, or a public 
house. “I'll see, sir, if you'll 

‘‘No, no; don't trouble. Any decent tobacco will do.” 

The parlour door opened two inches, and a deep whisper 
wandered round the shop—*“ We shall be ordering at the end of 
next week, and can get the gentleman anything he requires, if he 
can wait.” 

The young man smiled with a drollery which infected Josephine, 
and made her laugh. “So you will be ordering at the end of 
next week, Josephine? I—I think Ill wait.’ And with cool 
assurance he seated himself on the cane-bottomed chair, recently 
provided in recognition of the advance of civilization, apparently 
intending to spend the interim in her presence. 

“Ts there—anything else—to-day, sir?” 

“You have completely won my confidence, Josephine, and 
shall be treated with perfect candour. I—I badly want a 
valentine.” 

A splendid assortment of gilt and silver trifles had, for want 
of space, been temporarily arranged on the wares of the Bible 
Society. Josephine selected the most alluring specimens, and 
placed them on the counter before this strange customer. 

“That ought to be fatal,” he cried, pointing out a chubby Cupid 
with a drawn bow. “ How much ?”—“ Plainly marked on the 
bottom of the box,” replied the parlour whisper. 

In order to read the figures without disturbing the contents, 





with unconscious grace the girl raised the box above the level of 


her head. Prompted by the genius of flirtation, the young man 
leaned over the counter to assist in the investigation. 

“ Ninepence!” they simultaneously cried. “And, under the 
circumstances, very cheap at the money,” he added. 

Never before had Josephine received personal attention from 
any human being. This under-current of complimentary trifling 
affected her like the presence of some danger instinctively recog- 
nized but never before experienced. The air seemed charged 
with a strange element, and her fingers trembled as she wraj pped 
the valentine in tissue paper, and tied it up with twine. In her 
confusion she could scarcely murmur a response to the young 
man’s half-bantering, “ Well, good afternoon, Josephine. Au 
revoir, as he turned to leave the shop. 
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Then Mrs. Budge, carrying her twins, rushed forward to 
squeeze her head into the gap above the stock of Spanish nuts 
and catch sight of his departing figure. 

‘Who is it ?” she asked eagerly. 


“Who is it?” responded Josephine, jamming herself between 
her mother and the wall. 

«Why, I expect it’s young Adby.” 

“Thinks enough of himself—I never!” said the girl contemp- 
tuously. And yet, in spite of fear, the easy assurance of the man 
had exercised a sort of fascination over her. Even his liberties 
scarcely seemed aggressive ; and her resentment was in some sort 
an acknowledgment of the superiority it condemned. 

But young Adby’s progress down Prince’s Street was watched 
by other eyes. People peered from windows, and popped their 
heads from open doors, to look after and identify this unknown 
personage, clad in knickerbockers, wearing gloves, and carrying a 
stick, but not immediately recognized as a member of either of 
the neighbouring county families. 

The spirit of surmise and inquiry, always hungry in Waxbridge, 
from the scarcity of new ideas, induced a habit of close and minute 
observation. Comment followed when the sexton coughed in 
church. Interest was excited when a gig passed down the street, 
and became intense if the vehicle happened to stop. Therefore, 
when the stranger stood opposite the post-office, and began 
writing in pencil an address on a suspicious-looking package, 
Waxbridge waited breathless to see what he would do next. 
The postmaster wondered whether the letter would want weigh- 


ing. No. The stranger took stamps from a pocket-book, affixed 
them, and, perhaps believing himself in solitude, laughed gaily 


as he consigned his missive to the post. Then the postmaster, 
moved by inquisitiveness, hurried to the post-box, opened it, and 
read the address—Miss Josephine Budge, Waaxbridge. ‘“ Miss— 
Josephine—Budge ?” he repeated aloud, in a tone of incredulous 
inquiry, contemptuously pitching the valentine back into the box. 


“Bless me! what can he have to do with Josephine Budge ?” 
* * * * a * * * 





_ It was getting dusk when Gerald Adby, after posting his valen- 
tine, presented himself at his uncle’s door. The mullioned and 
latticed windows, the ancient porch surmounted by an almost 
obliterated shield, lost none of their romantic interest in the cold 
gloom of a February evening. For the first time in his life a sense 
of responsibility overshadowed him. The old man was reputed 
apt to take things amiss, and Gerald wished that he had presented 
himself at once, instead of sending his bag by the omnibus and 
wandering about the town. The butler, after leading him through 
a labyrinth of passages, seemed to scan him narrowly whilst an- 
nouncing his name. The room in every detail bore evidence of 
a fastidious gentility. The old man, seated at a writing-table 
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lighted by two tall silver candlesticks, methodically completed an 
entry before rising from the paper over which he was bending. 
Under the weight of age, or from habitual study, he was no longer 
able to stand erect, but had become as crooked as the pedigree, 
His face was faded and sallow, like the page of a parish register. 
The lines upon his forehead were numerous, but not deep, bearing 
no trace of passion or living experience, but only a record of past 
years, like the pale entries which taught him all that is to be 
known of certain obscure individuals, now remembered only by 
baptism and burial—events in which the y only unconsciously par- 
ticipated. Between him and this warm- blooded youth, so free in 
bearing and unconventional in dress, the contrast was complete. 
“Pray sit down,” he presently said, mechanically shaking his 
nephew by the hand. “How is your mother ?”—‘“ Very well 
indeed, thank you,” replied Gerald, with impulsive re .adiness; but 
suddenly becoming confused by a glance of shrewd inquiry from 
his uncles grey eye he amended ‘his statement—“I mean, not 
at all well. The—these cold winds are very trying.” With a 
scarcely distinguishable shrug of his shoulders the old man re- 
turned to his researches.—*“ I understand you have been engaged 
on the family history. Have you completed it, sir ?”—“ Well— 
very nearly. If you'll come here I'll show you. There is a little 
gap at present —w ell, a guif of a hundred years, caused by five 
Georges, four Gileses, and three Johns. — This duplication of 
names was very foolish, and at the time must have been very 
confusing. There, you see, there’s your great-grandfather, who 
failed, and there is the mayor of Bristol. The U pton Adbys 
come down here on the right. You'll see your father at the 
bottom.” And the old man brightened up, conveying both in 
tone and manner so much reality ‘that he seemed to be indic ating 
with his pencil the present abode of these departed ancestors. 
Then, with sudden transition to a less pleasing subject, he said, 
“So you did not take your degree? Want of ability, or want of 
work—eh?” Happily the distant sound of a gong prevented 
any immediate explanation of this misfortune. “Come, I will 
show you your room,” said the old man. 

Left alone, Gerald Adby sat down and drifted at once into 
restless reverie. He felt dissatisfied and uncomfortable. Some 
eccentricity on the part of his uncle, a few strange whims to be 
humoured and afterwards laughed at, he had been taught to expect; } 
but this quiet manner of asking inappropriate questions was 
calculated to injure self-respect, and i impair a young man’s self- 
possession. Could there be some unknown reason for the want 
of cordial welcome? Or was the old man in reality so deeply 
occupied with the bare skeleton of the past that he could feel no 
warmth towards the flesh and blood of the present ? Those keen 
glances seemed uncommonly alive to immediate interests. Gerald 
had unwillingly accepted the invitation which brought him to 
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Waxbridge, and now an uneasy doubt entered his mind. Possibly 
his presence there might be the result of subtle but clearly 
detected manceuvres on the part of his mother, whose anxiety to 
win the favour of this wealthy relative had never been concealed. 

Mr. Adby, seated before the fire rubbing his hands with an ap- 
pearance of impatient irritation conscientiously suppressed, rose, 
and took his place at table, and dinner was served with so much 
ceremony that Gerald at first felt depressed, and apprehensive of 
committing some solecism. But removed from his researches the 
old man unbent considerably, and Gerald, gradually becoming 
more at home, under the influences of warmth and wine, became 
quite communicative. With the ingenuousness of youth he talked 
of the subject chiefly occupying his thoughts—himself. Hiding 
nothing, unaware of anything to excuse, he touched lightly on 
misfortunes, vaulted over difficulties, and went gaily on, taking 
the past and future in his stride. 

“Oh yes, my mother was very anxious that I should go into 
the Church, and for a short time I was almost inclined myself to 
believe it would be the best thing for me to do. But a curacy is 
a poor thing afterall. It is very difficult to know what todo. Law 
and physic are both overstocked,.and for commerce you want 
capital in these days.”—‘‘ You seem to have considered what is 
inadvisable rather than what is really practical,” suggested old 
Adby, with irony so slight that it passed unnoticed.—‘“ To tell 
the truth, it is most difficult to make up one’s mind, and, in fact, 
I have scarcely gone into the matter yet. I shall have to settle 
down to something soon. But there is plenty of time. The future 
is all before me, and we are only young once "—“ You are 
evidently in advance of your age. Men do not often learn that 
until they have lost their youth.’—Gerald laughed merrily. “I 
do not mean to lose mine without enjoying it. It is the greatest 
mistake in the world. If you begin by being prosaic you will 
end by being prosy.”—‘“‘ You may be sure you cannot too soon 
get down upon realities,” said the old man, rising as he spoke. 
‘You must excuse me for an hour. I have some work | want to 
finish. You are young enough to amuse yourself, I daresay. Yes 
—realities,” he muttered, as he returned to his ancient records. 
Then Gerald drew a pencil from his pocket, and, with the 
careless disrespect of youth, rapidly sketched a portrait on a half 
sheet of paper torn from an old letter. It was a long thin face, 
supported as it were by two composite candles. Underneath, in 
wantonness of spirit, he wrote, An Amateur Baron, put it 
carelessly away, and thought no more about it. 





Mr. Councillor Budge was a public man. Neither the claims of 
business nor family were permitted to interfere with the duty 
which he owed his “ native town.” Yet it must not be supposed 
on this account that the shop was neglected, for Mr. Budge was 
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endowed by nature with that power of penetration which dives to 
the bottom of a matter without difficulty, and seizes without hesita- 
tion its essential principle. Now the secret of all mercantile success 
is inthe buying. If you donot buy wisely you cannot sell, but an 
article selected with taste and judgment sells itself. Mr. Budge 
was aware of this. The shutters once down, he saw that the shop 
might safely be entrusted to Mrs. Budge and Josephine—subject, 
of course, to supervision. His province, therefore, was to super- 
vise ; or, in search of novelties, and to learn how things were going, 
to dine with a commercial traveller at the “ Pipe and Pippin.” 

Now it happened that the 14th of February was an unusually 
busy day. There was a Council Meeting, a School Board Meeting, 
and a Meeting of the Sub-Improvement Committee, which occupie sd 
itself with straightening the streets of Wax bridge. There was a 
set of summer samples, ‘ ‘something very tasty,” at the “ Pipe and 
Pippin.” 

Mr. Budge, therefore, opened his shop; promised little Jack 
that as soon as he was old enough to help father without 
endangering the glass he should do so; and left home im- 
mediately after breakfast, before the arrival of the overladen 
postman. Attired in 4 frock- -coat, tightly buttoned around his 
rather corpulent person, wearing his high hat, and carrying a 
silver-mounted stick, he marched down the street with such an 
air of dignity and importance that he seemed a poetic impersona- 
tion of municipal majesty. At the corner he stopped to probe a 
gutter-grating, hidden beneath a deluge of February rain. 

“Your father is out to- day, Josephine—I shall not cook the 
neck of mutton,” cried Mrs. Budge. And Josephine was glad; 
not that she disliked cooking, or was deficient in respect for her 
father, but because when he went out a shadow seem removed 
from the house; his self-importance was wont to suppress even 
the exuberant gaiety of childhood, and cast a deeper melancholy 
over the soul of Mrs. Budge. But now they all became light- 
hearted. Josephine romped with the children around the empty 
benzoline barrels in the back yard; and Mrs. Budge, with a sigh 
which seemed to arise from the depths of her maternity, whispered 
to herself, “ Let them be happy while they can. They ‘ll pay 
dear enough for board and lodging some day,—the girls at least, 
poor things ! ! Josephine—quick, the postman’s in the shop.” 

So Josephine, with half-a-dozen children dragging on her 
skirts, went laughing into the shop to receive the letters. “What's 
that ?” shouted little Jack.—“ Josey ! let me see—let me see—let 
me see, Josey !” cried Jinnie and Minnie and Winnie. 

“Leave alone. Go away. You know you’ve got no business 
in here,” replied Josephine, with the sudden snappish severity 
which sometimes arises from surprise, and the astonished children 
shrank away without another word. Then the girl, hiding the 
valentine in her dress, hastened upstairs to the privacy of her 
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room. She was not vain, having never enjoyed sufficient leisure 
to become so, and the subtle flattery of young Adby’s demeanour 
on the previous afternoon had left little impression upon her. 
But at nineteen, admiration supported by an expenditure of 
ninepence must not be overlooked. She opened the little 
package, and again looked at the tawdry silver Cupid drawing 
his bow, never doubting that by means of such toys persons of 
wealth and gentle breeding expressed their love. “ What could 
he see in me?” she thought, hesitating to believe that anyone 
could see anything. Yet Josephine was tall and straight as a 
lily-stem, with hair glowing with a golden hue, suggesting sun- 
shine and passion, and eyes as clear as the heavens, when you can 
look without limitation and see that there is nothing hidden. 
Moreover, drudgery, by a merry freak, had moulded Josephine into 
finer grace. As she went downstairs her mother called, “ What 
was it, Josephine? Ah! there are Billy and Lily both crying. 
Just see what is the matter.” And having quelled an internecine 
war, and soothed the combatants, the girl sought unobserved 
the seclusion of the shop. 

But evidently something strange was happening, for a little 
crowd had gathered in the street. Young Waxbridge clustered 
round what appeared to Josephine to be a sort of three-legged 
stand, behind which someone was seated on an inverted blacking- 
box. Mr. Craddock was watching from the post-office door. 
The farrier and the saddler were exchanging criticisms. . Even 
Mr. Councillor Budge, passing the bottom of the street with a 
sub-committee, paused a moment, doubtful whether an obstruction 
was not being caused, in contravention of a recent bye-law of the 
Waxbridge Corporation. Then Josephine, leaning on the little 
hatch, remained to watch proceedings, and ascertain what was 
going on. Strange as it might seem, young Abdy was making a 
drawing of the house. As he glanced from the canvas their eyes 
met. Josephine blushed, and in confusion withdrew into the shop. 

“Don’t move, Josephine. In the name of all that’s lovely do 
not move!” Then, finding that she did not return, he laid down 
his pencil and followed her. “Come along, I want to put you ina 
picture, Josephine,” he gaily cried, and, too inexperienced to refuse, 
the girl returned to the dark space framed by the posts and lintel 
of the door. Thus thrown into relief, her glowing beauty struck 
even the crass perceptions of the farrier, who, followed by the 
saddler, strolled to the post-office to chat with Mr. Craddock. 

“Rum idea, eh? He's got Josephine like life. I wonder now 
how he knew her name.”—“That’s a fine girl of Budge’s,” said 
the farrier, with the air of a connoisseur—*‘ Hem!” snorted 
Mr. Craddock. “ And I hope Budge ’ll look after her.” Then, in 
response to their glances of interrogation, he briefly added, “ It’s 
not my business, of course. I respect Budge, but, being an official, 
you understand me, my lips are sealed.” 
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From that moment the public mind of Waxbridge became 
gradually permeated with the idea of something mysterious 
about Budge’ s girl. Waxbridgians began to watch. They noted 
that young Adby was constantly buying tob ~08 But when it 
was understood that he had been seen with Jose phine in Hazel- 
grove. Lane, a tortuous asphalt path leading from High Street 
into the churchyard, this self-constituted jury agreed unanimously 
that Mrs. Budge was much to blame, and that poor Budge, “such 
a respectable man too,” had his hands full, and no mistake. 

To trace the crowth of love from those first glances to summer 
heat would be as tedious as to follow the gradations of spring 
from the days of daffodils:to apple-blossom. They never spoke 
in Hazel-grove Lane. But neither night, nor high hedgerows on 
either side, nor the mystery inherent in story, sha ll hide it. 
After Mr. Budge had put up his shutters, and adjourned to the 
“ Pipe and Pippin "—they did meet by appointment on Hazelgrove 
Knap! It was the time of vernal equinox at dusk. Beyond the 
horizon a twain-cloud, bright with the owen of the buried 
sun, was hanging over ‘the vault of departed da The scattered 
lights in the town benea th, shining Maske re ‘d window blinds, 
or glimmering in the deepening twilicht, added to the solitude of 
the place. It was quiet, for the living things of the day were 
hidden, and the birds of night had scarcely ventured forth. 
When Josephine reached the brow of the hill she could almost 
hear her heart beat. For the first time in her life she had 
listened to love’s entreaty, and now she she was afraid—afraid 
of discovery—afraid of the newborn passion which trembled in 
her breast, and, above all, afraid of inability to please him. She 
loitered a few minutes not far from the trysting-place, almost 
— that he might not come. But he saw her, and came from 

a gap in the hedgerow, where he had been w aiting on a stile. 


‘Well done, Josephine !” he gaily cried. “Come and look at 
h I atk § The reds are ” replied 
the sunset. It is glorious.”—“ Yes 1e reds are up, replie 


Josephine, blushing in the darkness, but gaining confidence in 
her conversational powers, in the assurance that this response 
was a scientific explanation of the phenomenon. ‘Then they 
walked along the lonely road, where only groups of silent prim- 
roses stared at them through the twilight. At last a pair of 
glaring eyes came dancing towards them. “Here is something 
coming,’ she said. 

It was the farrier, hastening to the bedside of an apoplectic pig, 
and as he passed, the flashing light of his gig-lamps clearly revealed 
the face and figure of J osephine. 

“T tell you what ’tis,” said he, on the following morning. “I 
don’t care a scrap about the girl. If she makes her bed she must 
lie on it; but what I pity is poor Budge. Not that I think a 
farthing of Adby, mind, for he’s nobody, whatever he may think ; 
and why any of his sort ‘should be too ood for a leading W axbridge 
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tradesman beats Cocker. And this I will say for Budge, mind; 
though he may be free himself he’s most particular about his 
children ; and I think it is only a duty to say @ word. Why 
don’t You speak, Craddock, you've been a friend some time ? ”— 
“Well, it’s very invidious,’ said the postmaster, loftily.—‘“ That’s 


just what I think,” concurred the saddler, andthe matter dropped. 


Now the air of Waxbridge is exceptionally pure, and favour- 
able to that lofty morality which, fully recognising that personal 
perfection is unattainable, chiefly busies itself with the manners 
of the neighbourhood, and carries the virtue of self-abnegation 
into excess. Thus the conduct of each person is in the keeping 
of the community, and the individual generously reserves all 
censure of folly for other people. 

As the days lengthened Josephine’s heart beat more warmly. 
Love overmastered reason as the flowers and springing life of 
May-time overpowered the solid earth. Hazel-grove Knan being 
so far, they boldly flirted like butterflies even in the Waxbridge 
streets. Then it became clear that something must be done. 

“ How would it be if we resolved ourselves into a deputation ?” 
suggested the saddler.—“ You can’t do that,” interposed the post- 
master, decisively. ‘A deputation must represent something.” — 
“We could represent the state of things to Budge,” replied the 
farrier. “ But for my part I should like to give old Abdy a ball. 
All this fuss about an Abdy is what sticks in my gullet.” 

So after a little further consultation it was decided that, as the 
subject must be handled with delicacy, Mr. Budge should be 
invited for to-morrow evening to a “spatch-cock” at the “ Pipe 
and Pippin,” and an anonymous letter dispatched to the owner 
of the manor-house. 

Now, like many men of merit, Mr. Budge was an epicure—a 
judge of punch, and a connoisseur in tripe and onions. But an 
occasion of festivity was more especially delightful to him, not as 
an opportunity of sumptuous eating, but of health-drinking and 
oratory. With considerable satisfaction, therefore, he rose, at the 
termination of what the farrier described as “a very neat little 
spread, very nattily put on,’ and proposed, “The Queen—God bless 
her.” He recommended Her Majesty in truly regal language. He 
said: “Task you to drink the health, gentlemen, of a lady—yes, 
I say, of a lady, who wields with unaided ability the unsullied 
sceptre of this gigantic empire. A lady who, seated on the throne 
of eminence in this realm, is nevertheless a good woman, a good 
wife (I should say has been), and a good mother. Bereavements 
may come, as we know they do come, as we know they have 
come, but she has manfully sustained them. Thus she ever lives 
enbalmed in our hearts and inourhomes. Gentlemen,I give you 
Her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Empress of India. Long may she live!” The toast 
having been duly honoured, and followed by “ The Town and Trade 
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of Waxbridge,” Mr. Craddock honoured it by allusions to “The 
Nestor of our council, the ornament of our ancient town.” Mr. 
Budge at once rose, extended his right hand, and began to reply: 
“We have supped, gentlemen, on a spatch- cock which does credit 
to this house, and we have listened to the eloquence of our friend, 
who from his heart and from his head-——” 

“The fact is, Budge,’ interrupted the saddler—“ I’m a practical 
man—we wanted a word with you. There’s something you 
ought to know, and it’s no good beating about the bush. Y oung 
Adby is running after your girl, and meeting her at all hours, 
Not that we think anything of the Adbys, of course; but 
people will talk, and it’s a sort of town scandal—not that we 
think anything of that, for we know what Waxbridge is; but 
we thought you ought to know, for Josephine is a fine girl, and a 
girl that is a credit to Waxbridge, and as we came here we met her 
going up the street, and there’s no doubt she is out with him now.” 

For a moment Mr. Budge, surprised at this interruption, with 
difficulty checked a rising inclination to cry “Order.” But, the 
reasonable nature of the saddler’s remarks being disclosed, the 
councillor simply extended his other hand, and commenced another 
speech. “Gentlemen, if I seem unable adequately to express my 
heartfelt—eh— —feelings, it is only because, in the cause of friend- 
ship, you have touched the sanctuary of the domestic hearth. 
Perhaps I have deserved this. Perhaps I have too much loved 
the interests of my native town. Perhaps, as a_ parent, 
I have been too lenient, too confident ”"—(Hear, ae 
neglectful.” (No, no.) “But whether this may be so or not 
—and it little becomes me to say that it is so, although on 
that matter I might boldly challenge my friends and fellow- 
townsmen to say that it is not so—if it be so, then I say that 
in this instance this expression of your kindness to-night goes 
far to heal the wound which would otherwise have been made. 
Gentlemen, I will keep you no longer”—-(eries of “Go on!”)— 
“but I shall not soon forget that under the guidance of spatch-cock 
you have veiled a tenderer and more important matter. Gentle- 
men, you must excuse me if I seem too full for words. Other 
thoughts demand my care. Gentlemen, again I thank you. 
Good-night.” 

“Good speaker. Great flow of language,” said the saddler, when 
Mr. Budge had withdrawn.—“ I think Budge was touched at our 
kindness,” said Craddock.—“ I always respected Budge,” reflected 
the farrier. 


Mr. Adby put down his letter, rubbed his spectacles, and rang 
the bell. “If Mr. Gerald is disengaged I should like to speak to 
him,” he said ; but the butler knew there was something wrong, 
because the old gentleman spoke so pleasantly. Then he took 
a cash-box from his drawer, selected a couple of notes, folded 
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them in a well-saved half-sheet of paper, put that within the 
anonymous letter, and sealed the whole in an envelope. 

“Pray sit down,” he said, as Gerald entered. “ When did you 
hear from your mother ?’”—“ Yesterday.”—*‘ And was she well ?” 
—“ Quite, thank you. She desired to be ”_« Vos, yes. Well, 
I think you ought to go home. You are doing yourself no good 
here, but really wasting your youth. It is not fair for me to 
withhold you from other duties, and I think I must deny myself 
your pleasant companionship. You will find something to 
interest you in this, and something to remember me by when 
you are gone. But do not open it now, and do not trouble to 
write. You could go this evening, and, in that case, I shall 
scarcely see you again. Good-bye. I think you should go in for 
art. You have ability—lI really believe you have ability.” 

Perplexed by this abrupt dismissal, but fully recognizing the 
finality emphasized by his uncle’s suavity, Gerald went away to 
his room, too indignant to make reply. He was tired of the old 
man’s oddities, and unconscious of having given cause for offenee. 
Moreover, his pride revolted against the false position he had 
occupied during the last few months. He was ashamed of having 
hoped to be the heir to the manor-house. His spirit rebelled 
against the hard restraint which is the lot of the legacy-hunter. 
He would pack his things and go at once. 

In his impatience. he was ready to depart before it occurred 
to him to open his uncle’s letter. To his surprise it contained 
a handsome present of money, a drawing, entitled “An Amateur 
Baron,” and the anonymous information concerning his intrigue 
with Josephine. He crammed the notes into his pocket, vowing 
he would send them back by post. But Josephine? He had 
promised to meet her that evening. Poor Josephine! 

Josephine, tripping up the street, received the salutation of the 
saddler, and felt happy in the assurance that her father would be 
satisfactorily engaged until eleven. On the outskirts of the town 
she passed through a swinging gate, and following the footpath 
was soon in the open fields. Waxbridge was hidden behind the 
hill. Meadows were fresh with flowers. Hedges wore their first 
verdancy. Even the gnarled and ancient hawthorn, lonel 
spinster of the lease, hiding her antiquity, clad herself in white, 
and stood as bridesmaid to another spring. 

A change also had taken place in Josephine. Her young life, 
bursting through the constraint of her home like a hyacinth 
through ashes, had put on “the glory and the freshness of a 
dream.” In her heart was an idyl, pure as maidenhood, and 
simple as the thatched homestead peeping between the distant 
trees. He had told her many times that he loved her; and what 
more in May-time does a girl need? She crossed a primitive stile, 
made of a half-imbedded slab of blue stone, and passed up a narrow 
drove, with its deep ruts now dried in the sunshine. Then she 
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waited at the gate of an orchard, planted with such mathematical 
ingenuity that the eye found everywhere an unexpected grove. 

For the first time during their courtship he was late. 
Josephine almost cried with vexation,—not that she doubted 
him, but from disappointment that the opportunity should 
be lost. At last she almost decided to return, but met him 
hurrying up the drove. Then they wandered between the 
trees, where the branches made a canopy, and the drooping 
boughs, covered with pink blossoms, hung down like curtains 
shutting out the fading light“ I have bad news,” he said. “I 
am going away to- night.” —“ Why ? *—“Some fool has written to 
my uncle telling him “that I come out with you. 

A sudden perception of danger overpow ered her grief. “Oh, 
if they should write to my father |” Then, bursting into tears, 
she hid her face on his shoulder, sobbing, “What shall I do? 
What shall I do, when you are gone ?”’ 

He led her to a tree, which leaned so low that its mossy trunk 
made a convenient cushioned seat. The rising moon shone 
through the blossom-laden apple-trees, and the delicate petals 
brightened into silver and pearl. At the end of a long nave 
the evening star, piercing the pale sky, looked serenely down, like 
a never-dying flame gleaming before the shrine of Love. 

“1 could not go without seeing you, Josephine, so I shall drive 
to Waxport to catch the evening boat. Come with me, Josephine. 
We cannot be parted at all. ”—*T couldn’t,” she whispered.—* We 
will be married at once.’—“‘ Would you marry me?” she said, 
looking up with quick intensity ; and her face caught a new 
beauty in that strange light.—“I will—upon my soul!” Anda 
his kisses almost seemed to burn her cheek. 

It was quite late when, suddenly recalled by the distant sound of 
Waxbridge town clock they rose and hastily returned homewards. 
To avoid observation they parted at the entrance to the town, and 
Josephine hurried down the street alone. She had said “ good- 
bye,” and the brightness had vanished from her heart. But 
when she stood before her father’s house the windows were all 
dark. The fanlight above the shop-door had lost the accus- 
tomed secondhand gleam from the little parlour. Josephine 
gently knocked, almost fearing to make a noise, but there was no 
answer. She rang, but there was no response. Then she 
understood it all. She was so late that her father had returned 
and locked her out. Presently she heard steps rapidly ap- 
proaching, and shrank within the shadow of the shop entrance 
weeping bitterly. It seemed almost to increase her misery when a 
minute later Adby stood by her side. He put his arm around her. 

“Come,” he said. Half doubting, she took one glance at the 
familiar house, which now seemed frowning on her; one glance at 
her lover; then, with love as an allurement and terror in pursuit, 
without hesitation or reflection she was gone. 
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They had scarcely turned the corner when Mr. Budge slowly 
descended his staircase to open the front door. After his return 
from the “Pipe and Pippin,” indignant at Josephine’s prolonged 
absence he had sent his family to bed, intending himself to 
admit Josephine with overwhelming pomp and circumstance. 
He had removed his coat and waistcoat, and appeared as if 
disturbed from rest, greatly surprised and deeply pained. He, 
the indulgent parent, drawn from his warm bed to admit his 
erring daughter, made in his imagination a picture so impressive 
that he almost wished the town could look at it. But when he 
found no one there he almost forgot Josephine in unfeigned 
astonishment. He took a couple of hasty strides into the street, 
and stood in shirt-sleeves staring in each direction for the 
delinquent. Then he walked to the corner to seek a policeman ; 
but Waxbridge was asleep, and the streets were empty and silent. 

“Bless me!” he said, “it must have been a runaway ring. No 
wonder the ratepayers complain of the police.” 

But when he got back to his house, it occurred to him that 
Josephine might have entered during his absence. With a view 
to ascertain this he tapped at the door of her room. 

“Leave the poor girl alone until to-morrow, Budge!” sobbed 
Mrs. Budge, who had been listening from the adjoining chamber.— 
“Oh, she 7s in then!” he thought; and significantly added aloud, 
“Yes, the question may stand adjourned until to-morrow.” —But 
he spoke no word to his wife, because he, in common with the 
other critics, considered her “ very much to blame.” 


x + x * 


At least a week elapsed without tidings of Josephine; but 
a commercial traveller at the “Pipe and Pippin”’ recollected 
having seen some one, who reminded him of Budge’s girl, driving 
alone in a hansom in West Hampstead. This, being sufficiently 
conclusive to any person of sense, confirmed the wildest fears of 
Waxbridge.—* Budge ’Il find out what the town thinks of him 
next election,” said Mr. Craddock.—* Budge is too big, much too 
big,” said the saddler.—* Men in his position ought to mind their 
own affairs,” affirmed the farrier. But they all agreed, as they 
might safely do, that Josephine was lost. They said it was the 
saddest thing that had ever come under the notice of Waxbridge, 
and, for that matter, young Adby ought to be hanged. At last 
Mr. Craddock, opening the post-bag, recognized Josephine’s hand- 
writing. Under the official seal of secrecy he whispered it, and 
Waxbridge waited in suspense. An hour later it was known that 
Josephine was married. “Married? Then do you mean to tell 
me that all this that has been said is nothing but a Waxbridge 
story ?” cried the saddler, overcome with indignation. 

“That’s all,” replied the saddler. “Then I do say it’s scan- 
d'lous,” said Mr. Craddock. “And as for Budge, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself.” WALTER RAYMOND. 

VOL. XIX, 48 
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A Storp for the Cown. 
By GHEORGINA NORWAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON one occasion, walking in the dreary, se om unprosperous 
streets of a shabby suburb, among dirty streets of dirty houses, 
where the inhabitants, appearing to find the task of struggling 
against decadence and depression hopeless, sank beneath their 
weight, one row of houses stood out pre-eminent in wretchedness. 

These houses had originally attempted to be smart. Bay- 
windows adorned the parlour frontage; a tiny enclosure, about 
three feet in width, was fenced with a slight ornamental railing 
before each; and a few coloured tiles were laid down at the 
entrance doors. 

But, for some unknown reason, the cottages had not flourished ; 
half of them were empty ; bills appeared in the windows of others, 
announcing “dressmaking,” “lodgings,” even “ mangling” to be 
done there. Placards were pasted on the walls of two or three, 
telling that sales of household furniture had occurred in them. 
Many windows were broken; one or two mended with paper 
instead of glass ; and all needed paint, soap, and water. 

Ragged grass did not decorate the tiny “gardens;” empty 
flower-pots, with dead sticks of former plants, were seen in some ; 
dirty conch shells, chipped and cracked, in others ; straw, wisps 
of paper, and dust eddied around the door ways of all. 

Yet, in one of the dreariest and dirtiest of these tenements, 
empty, forsaken by its inhabitants, arose, in the little plot of 
ground, one fair and stately Japanese lily, an auratum, with three 
lovely blooms crowning its spike, sweet and delicate, so incongruous 
with its surroundings that it was a marvel how it could ever 
have got there. 

Who planted it ? who forgot it? How did it grow into beauty 
untended and uncared for ? 

It reminded us of Bab, little Bab, pretty little Bab—a tiny 
waif, cast helpless upon a cruel world, the offspring of hot passions 
and cold hearts. 

She blossomed, like the lily, among the most unfavourable, 
unlikely surroundings ; but her innocence touched the hearts of 
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many around her, and cast a temporary gleam of sunshine over 
one of the dark places of the earth—a simple witness of purity 
among souls which were seldom enough reached by aught except 
sin and degradation. Let her best friend tell her history in his 
own words. 

This best friend himself was poor enough, and plunged deeply 
enough in the slough. What he had been matters not; he was 
then a man living from hand to mouth in one of the worst 
rookeries in the city, among the lowest and most vicious classes. 
Things of grace and beauty never came into his daily life; he 
never thought of nor expected them, any more than he looked 
for a bright hearthstone in a pleasant home, with a sweet and 
virtuous woman to love him, and children to grow up around 
him as the pride and comfort of his old age. He would have 
smiled with a superior wisdom over the folly of any one who 
might have suggested such possibilities to him. 

His chief notion of bliss was to get drunk when he could ; but 
when times were hard, and he was unable to procure a sufficiency 


of either drink or food, he could starve with patience. 
But listen to his story :— 
[ get my living as a gutter merchant, and ply my trade upon 


Ludgate Hill, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and thereabouts. I never 
had chick nor child of my own; but little Bab was that dear to 
me, it seems to me as how some folks may care to hear about 
her. 

Not her own father though, whoever he might have been. 
He never cared even to ask if such a child were in existence, or 
what became of her mother, whether she and her child were 
doomed to sin and misery or no. 

No one knew who Bab’s parents were even; it did not much 
matter to us,—there she was. All that was known about her 
was that her mother was a friend of Livy’s. 

Livy was no saint, poor girl. Her real name was Lavinia 
Matilda Devine ; she was the offspring of the gutter, as one may 
say, and had no kith nor kin that ever I heard tell of. She got 
her living as best she could ; and the less we say of how she did 
it the better, maybe. She was very reckless, but good-natured 
too when sober. 

Once some Mission ladies got hold of her, and tried to reform 
her ; they persuaded her to go into a home, and then to a situation 
as servant maid; but she had never been used to drudgery or 
confinement in her life, so she could not stand them; nor could 
she keep herself from drink. After shifting from service to service 
for a few months, she gave up the idea of being respectable, and 
drifted back to her old quarters. 

She lived in a garret, in the same house as I did; and we per- 


formed little offices for each other at need, nobody else living up 
that last pair of stairs. 
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One night I came home late and tired; it was pouring with 
rain, and had poured all through that dismal November day ; the 
damp seemed to chill the very marrow in one’s bones. Livy’s 
door was locked ; and, on the top stair, sat a young girl, a pretty 
country-looking thing of sixteen or seventeen years old, or there- 
abouts, with rosy cheeks and frightened blue eyes. She was wet 
through, shivering, and crying very bitterly—evidently, from 
other reasons, in need of woman’s care and assistance. 

“Oh, please, sir,” said she, “do you know where Miss Devine 
is ?” 

“What do you want with her?” I asked, thinking it a mortal 
pity that such a child should come after Livy. | 

“Qh, please, sir, I want Miss Devine,” was all that she would 
say; so I offered to go and look for her. Liv y was not far off, 
and, when I fetched her, she was first taken aback like, and 
then began to laugh very ‘loud. 

“Oh, don’t, Livy, don’t!” cried the poor girl, trembling and 
sobbing. “If you won’t help me, what shall | do? I’ve no one 
else in London to ask.” 

“Come along in then,” said Livy, roughly. “ No use in making 
a fuss, you know—what’s the odds ?” : 

She unlocked her door, and took her friend in, shutting it after 
them. I heard their voices for a time, and the sobs of the 
stranger; but by-and-bye Livy came knocking at my door. 

“Have you got a drop of hot water to spare, Tim?” asked she. 
“TI must run and get a pen orth of tea, for her in there won't 
touch gin, and I’ve nowt else to give her. Lend me your tea- 
pot, there's a good fellow. I'll do as much for you one day.” 

“Tve just brewed a cup of tea,” says 1; “take it and welcome 
Who is she ?”’ 

“Oh, I lived servant with her,” said Livy. “She’s a little 
fool. Folks shouldn’t send babes like that up from the country 
to places without they know some’ut of what sort the people are. 
It ends this way most times.” 

She flung off with my teapot, and I went out and got some 
gin instead. 

There was a lot of my mates at the public, and we got talking 
till it was ever so late, when I went home again, to find the 
staircase full of women all gabbling at once, while some of them 
were crying. 

“ Now, ladies,” says I, “ what’s to do ?” 

“Oh, Tim,” says they, “a girl that Livy lived servant with 
has come to her ; her missis turned her out of doors, and a child 
is born there in Livy’ s room, and the poor thing is dead !’ 

“ Dear, dear!” says TS “whatever will Livy do? ’Tis too late 
to go for ‘the officer now.’ 

So it was; we could do nothing but help a bit, after a fashion. 
One woman lent some rags to wrap the child in, and old Judy 
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took it for the night; while the rest clubbed together for some 
gin, and sat up with Livy till morning beside the poor dead girl. 

Livy nor no one else knew much about her,norever did. She 
was called Alice; but Livy had forgotten her other name ; and she 
had come from a country village in Somersetshire, but Livy had 
never heard what it was called. 

Livy had been good-natured in helping her with her work, and 
had given her good advice while it was yet time, which had 
induced the unfortunate child to look to her as her only refuge 
when that came to pass which her deeper experience in life had 
foretold. 

No questioning on Livy’s part had prevailed with Alice to 
betray the name of the child’s father. She had only shaken her 
head, and reiterated that she would never get him into trouble. 
Then illness had overpowered her, and she had succumbed to it, 
carrying her secret with her. 

Faithful to her love, in her ignorance and folly, she had gone 
to be judged by One Who alone knew her temptations, and could 
estimate her sin. And here was the helpless babe—a girl—cast 
upon the mercy of such a household as ours. 

“ You'll send it to the House, Livy,” said we. 

“Tl go round for you to-morrow,” said I, “and see the officer 
about it.” 

“You'll do nought of the kind,” replied Livy. “Alice trusted 
me—'tis not so many as would—and I'll be true to her, poor lass. 
Her child shan’t go among strangers to die. Ill keep it mysen.” 

“ You'll be a born fool if you do!” cried half the women around 
her. “How are you ever going to rear a new-born child. Think 
of the money it will cost, and the trouble and bother it will give 
you.” 

“T don’t care,” said Livy ; “ the child [ll keep, so help me God! 
I'll do the best I can for it; it can but die with me, if that’s all.” 

When the parish officer came next day, she swore that the 
child’s mother was her sister. It was nobody’s business to con- 
tradict her, and the baby remained. 

There were a few shillings in the mother’s pocket, and her 
clothes were good. Livy made little garments for the child from 
these as far as they would go, and spent every farthing of the 
money upon it, husbanding it carefully, and eking it out with her 
own. Never had she led so quiet and decent a life as she led for 
the next few months; the little one was a strong and healthy 
child, and thrived under her care. 

But the money went, more had to be found, and Livy returned 
to her old courses. We all took a share in nursing the baby ; it 
was like the child of the house; but old Judy looked after it 
most, for Livy paid her to do so by fits and starts, but always 
handsomely, 


It won’t do to think much as to how she got her supplies; 
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folks would never believe that she got them as she did, and spent 
them in such real charity ; but there was a deal of good about 
Livy after all. 

She would never let the child have gin given to it; and, when 
times were bad, I’ve known her go without drink herself till she 
was that low it went to my heart to see her; but she would get 
milk for the little one even then. 

Many’s the time I’ve seen her playing with the baby as it 
grew older. 

“ Bab, Bab, Bab,” it would say, trying to talk. “Bab kiss Livy 
then,” would be Livy’s cry; and the child would open its mouth 
wide, and give her wet kisses all over her cheeks. That was the 
way that it came to be ealled Bab. 

Livy was always clean, and kept Bab clean too. She was 
honest, among us, as well. She knew as how I always made a 
push to keep enough money by me to renew my stock-in-trade ; 
and she often cleaned my room up for me, but never touched a 
penny of it, however poor she was. If she borrowed a few 
coppers from me, she would always pay them back again with 
her next stroke of luck. 

Yes, Livy was honest in her way; yet she got into trouble when 
Bab was about three years old, and the policemen took her up. 

She fought them like seven furies in one, and was taken to 
the lockup raving and screaming like mad. They thought that 
she was drunk, but she was not. I knew better. She was 
thinking what would become of Bab without her. I knew how 
fond she was of the little one, and she called back to me as they 
hauled her off,— 

“Oh! Tim, Tim, have an eye to Bab till I come back 

“T will, Livy; I will!” I answered. But Livy had been up 
before, more than once, and they gave her seven years. 

W hen she heard her sentence, “she broke out in dock, cursing 
the judge and all the bigwigs in the most awful manner, till the 
warder hauled her away 

Then poor little Bab was left without one creature in the wide 
world to care for her, without it was a hoary old sinner like me, 
the last man in the world, a person might suppose, fit to bring up 
a tender baby like that. But no one else offered to take her; 
and, at first, 1 hoped Livy would get off with a short sentence. 
When I found how it was with her, I had got fond of the little 
one, and could not send it to the cold charity ‘of the House. So I 
kept her. 


CHAPTER II. 


Poor Livy! I missed her sorely. Her room was took by a one- 
legged sailor, who sold lucifer matches, and begged ; but he was 
a common sort of chap, and I never cottoned to him, 

He would have had Bab go out with him to beg; for she was 
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a sweet, pretty little soul, with her mother’s blue eyes, and simple 
sort of face, innocent like, but brighter and merrier than her poor 
mother looked the only time I saw her. Bab had a look of 
something more genteel about her too. It must have been from 
vood blood in her, for where was she to have got it else? She 
was straight in the back, and held up her head, and looked you 
right in the face, like a little lady might have done; and she 
was shapely in build, and her hair so fine and soft it was like 
rings of wavy silk. 

The sailor would have given a good deal for her; but I was not 
voing to let her grow up to the cadging in that way. I had 
civen my word to Livy, and meant to keep it. She took to me 


too, the dear, and was always happy with me. 
[ paid old Judy for her after Livy went, but it did not answer 
well; for nothing would keep the old lady from goimg on the 


burst whenever she could. and then there was no one to wash 


poor baby’s face, or give her her butty while I was out. She got 
into the street then with the other children, and picked up 
common talk. 

It was on one of these occasions that the sailor got hold of her, 
and took her with him on his rounds, when she brought him 
a mint of money; but, before they came home again, she was 
that tired and done for she did not know what to do with herself. 

At first when she cried he liked it, because it paid grandly ; 
but, when he had a drop of drink in him, he grew tired of hearing 


her, and beat her. Then he gave her gin to stop her tongue, and 
made her quite boozy. She did not get over it for days, though 


| stopped at home with her, coddling her up in every way I 
could think of. 
I was that angry when I knew what he'd done, that 1 would 


have thrashed the mean cad soundly, but couldn’t demean myself 
to lay hand on a cripple like him. Any way, we had words, and 
never spoke civil to each other again. 

After that, I took to keeping the child in sight myself, as well 
as | could; and, as long as the summer lasted, it kept her healthy 
and well to run about all day long in the open air, though she 
did make herself all rags and tatters. 

But, for all that, and the dirt—for how was a man to keep her 
clean, playing for hours on Ludgate Hill and round there ?— 
for all that, I say, she was a pretty thing. I often wondered, 
when she would come running and laughing up to her “ Daddy 
Tim,” as she called me, hugging my knees, because she could 
reach up no higher, and putting up her little face to be kissed, 
with her yellow curls all a-tangle, and her big blue eyes shining 
out of the dirt—the only clean things about her!—lI say | 
often wondered that none of the gentlefolks passing by wanted 
to have her, and give her all that money could buy. 

But they never did, though she tumbled about among their 
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feet, and sat in corners nursing her rag dolly, and crept between 
my ‘knees to have a bite with me when I took my dinner on the 
steps in the little by-street, that was quiet like. 

Next to me, she loved Mike Flanagan best. Mike was a big 
rough lad, with a queer face, that made one want to laugh when 
one looked at it. His father was a costermonger, and kept Mike 
hard at work ; for he had a famous pair of lungs, and a droll way 
with him that took people; but many’s the time, when his 
barrow was empty, that Mike would come rattling along to look 
for Bab, and give her a ride home on it. 

I’ve laughed, fit to split, to see them coming round the corner 
full tilt, little Bab’s legs sticking out in front, and her eyes all 
ablaze with fun, both of them bawling out, “Fair maids to 
sell! Want any fair maids ?” 

Mike taught her to sing “Buy a broom,” just like them 
German girls used to do; and it was pretty to see her stand up 
on the barrow and sing it, waving her little hand, and curtseying, 
with Mike facing her, leading off, and showing her how. She 
would never sing it without him. If any one wanted to make 
her do so, she would turn shy, cover up her eyes with her little 
arms, and shake her hair all over them. 

But when Mike told her sing it, she would; and then he 
would say,— 

“Show the gentlefolks how Mike bawls, “Fresh cabbidge !” 
and she would put her hand up to her mouth and roar till sh 
bent herself down double, so as to roar louder, with her rosy 
mouth wide open. 

Well, the summer passed away, and the winter set in very 
hard that year, and times were mighty bad. Every one in our 
house was hard up, and poor Bab fared ill. 

The weather grew blacker and more bitter ; old Judy went into 
the House ; Harry Jinks, the burglar, got ‘cen up; and his 
missis, as was quite a lady among us, and made a deal of Bab, 
went away to her own friends till he was out again. Mike's 
mother died, and somehow the old set as had known Livy and 
been so friendly and neighbour-like dropped off, and a very 
rough lot came in their stead. I didn’t like the child to be much 
among them ; for she had got that knowledgeable she would ask 
questions that passed me to answer, and there were mighty queer 
customers among them fora little ’un like her to run loose among. 
So I kept her out along with me in spite of the snow and the 
frost. 

There came one terrible day in January, when we'd had naught 
to eat all day, nor could we get a bit of fire. I couldn't sell my 
wares nohow, and Bab was so cold and hungry she could not 
play, and sat on a step, scrunched up in a corner, where there 
was a bit of shelter from the wind, watching and waiting for me 
to go home. 
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At last she took to crying, and [ could have cried myself to see 
her; but there was no manner of use in that, though my heart 
did ache. 

Presently a lady came along, not a very fine one, but a decent- 
looking body enough, leading a child by the hand, and with 
a little girl, of eight or ten years old, walking along by her side. 

This lady stopped to look at something in a shop window close 
by Bab; and the little girl stopped too, and looked at my child. 
Bab didn’t see her, nor take any notice; but gave a great sob 
just then, and the other girl’s face grew wistful. Her mother 
moved on; but she—Heaven bless her for it!—stayed behind 
a few steps, and began tugging at her pocket, to pull out some- 
thing that was so big that it had stuck tight in it, and she was 
in such a hurry that her hands shook, and she could not drag it 
out, At last it came tumbling out with a jerk, and proved to be 
a big red‘apple, a beauty ; and, the little dear! she took it, and 
popped it down in Bab’s lap without a word, and ran off as hard 
as she could pelt after her ma. 

Bab looked up wondering, her tears all rolling down, but the 
smile gradually breaking through them. She could not make it 
out at first; but, after a minute, looked over at me, and I nodded, 
smiling her way ; and she took up the skirt of her frock, and 
wiped her eyes, looking at her apple all round, on every side, as 
if she could hardly believe it was real. 

Just then—it was as if the little lady had brought me luck 
too, for somebody stopped to buy, and then another came, and 
another—quite a string of them—and the coppers fell in, thick 
and plenty. 

When I had a minute’s breathing time again, there came 
a little soft pull at my coat; and there was Bab, holding up: her 
apple to me. 

“Daddy Tim,” says she, “you have first bite!” The little 
darling, and she so hungry! I could no more have bitten that 
apple than I could have flown, I felt so choky; so I told a 
big lie. 

“Daddy Tim is not hungry,’ said I. “ Eat it yourself, my 
pretty ; ’tis all yourn.” 

She went back to her step, and sat her down again; and then 
more people stopped to buy, till my tray was just about empty. 
I had not had such a sale for many a day, and felt quite rich; so 
put up my traps, and made ready to go. 

I looked for Bab, and saw her hiding her apple by tucking it 
down in her skirt, between her knees, held close together; and 
Mike was standing over her, looking comical, as she, glancing up 
at him, so sweet and so sly, opened a chink, and shut it up again, 
making him guess what she had got. 

“Ah! sure, Bab, ’tis an elefunt!” said he. 

“No, no; it’s not that!” cried she. 
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“ Maybe it’s apigthen! I hear one squeal.” And he grunted 
as like one as he could. : 

“No, no; it’s not that either,” says she, not able to keep her 
orand secret any longer. She opene <l her knees, and held it up. 

“ Look, Mikey, look! It’s this!” cried she, ota iantly. 

“Ah! thin [ll gobble it all up,” says he, making believe, with 
his mouth open as wide as a sewer, and she laughing at his fun. 

“Come along, childer,” says I. “I’m in rare luck to- night ; and 
Mike shall come and have hot sausages for supper with us, Bab. 
Come along!” For I knew that Mike had been on short 
commons of late, as well as the rest of us. 

“Kitch hold, Bab,” says Mike, stooping down, and offering her 
a back. “I'll carry ye home; but I’m afeared the apple will be 
too heavy for me, along of such a big girl. Hide it away, for 
fear the Queen of England should come by, and want it from ye, 
tis such a beauty.” 

And Bab climbed up to cling fast round his neck, with her 
apple in her hand; and we bought a jolly lot of sausages, and 
lighted a fire, and warmed a pot of ale over it too, and enjoyed 
quite a feast. 

When she had swallowed all she could, Bab fell asleep on my 
knee, cuddled up to my breast, in the heat of the fire, with her 
apple still held tight ; it was too beautiful to be eaten, poor child. 

Next day she was not well; she was sick and flushed, seeming 
heavy and not like herself. Ithought she had taken cold, or had 
eaten too much sausages, or something. 

I wrapped her up warm in bed, and asked one of the women in 
the house to look at her now and then through the day. She 
did not know me at night; she was in high fever, and—and— 
tis no use to go on talking about it,—I can’t bear to think of it 
all,—my darling died. 

The place does seem so lonely now without her; I can’t bear 
to come home to it. When I think of her mother and of Livy, 
and how friendless and forlorn she’d have been if I'd have died 
instead, 1 am glad to think she was taken from the sin and 
shame and sorrow that she must have grown up to. There 
could have been nothing else for her, short of a miracle, and so 
it is better asit is ; but often, just as I am falling asleep at night, 
I bethink me of her sweet little soft face laid against mine, as it 
was so often ; or I feel her tiny fingers clasping mine ; and | could 
almost break my heart to think that I shall never see her more. 

Whatever I shall say to Livy, when she comes back, I do not 
know. 


GEORGINA NORWAY. 











HPILOGUE. 
A Story for all Cime. 


B (LTER S. SICHEL, 


THe end—it comes to all: on every page 

Of every record that not quite divine is, 
In immemorial state, from age to age, 

Stands written that inexorable ‘ Finis.’’ 
Byronic cantos are not now the rage, 

While neat omniscience craves prosaic dryness, 
Or I, with something of Don Juan’s past ease, 


Might urge the sermon of Ecclesiastes. 


What matters who or what, they all have been; 
Napoleon, Pharaoh, Wellington, and Cesar 
Remain, so history vouches, ever green; 
But evergreens are odourless, and these are 
Not half so, really living on the scene 
Of mad mortality as Sir De Keyser— 
Or you—or any one I might have fixt on, 


From Dan to Beersheba—or Bow to Brixton. 
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All has an end, the palace like the hovel; 
The very Cromwell Road is doomed to finish: 
Yes! ‘‘ Robert Elsmere”’ ends, and not a novel 
But must in price, or size, or both diminish ; 
Of good there is an end, and likewise of ill; 
The fattest may, through anti-fat, get thinnish: 
There is “an end,’’ though it may sometimes far be, 


Of ‘‘making many books’’—upon the Derby. 


“Trite stuff!’ you growl, ‘‘an antiquated strain, 





Proverbial Philosophy’s cant lesson! ”’ 
T'rue—but do mortals heed it, as, in vain, 
Oblivious of mortality, they press on ? 
All castles tumble, even those in Spain, 
At length; and where is then a roof to bless one? 
Yet all of us include it in our Credo 


That nothing else can last as long as we do. 


And when the end comes, who could oft imagine it? 
Rude Bunyan, Keats, despised yet undefiant, 
Knchant the world: the very last Plantagenet 
Died Toll-Collector; and the Pyramid giant 
Bears what Advertisement and ’Arry cadge in it. 
Time’s bric-i-brac shop is, in sooth, most pliant, 
And many a symbol, hallowed by a Dante, 


Turns to the toy of some trim dilettante. 


Basins RIOT 
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Talking of Dante, and the doom of being, 
His weird Inferno surely lacks one corner, 
That where the Soul, its Unaccomplished seeing, 
For lost emprise abides a fruitless mourner, 
Aye mirage-fascinated, aye Self-fleeing, 
The phantom Self that mocks, a solemn scorner. 
“T might have been;” it rings the knell of glory: 


“Tt might have been,”—‘* Nesci’ un maggior dolore.”’ 


My lyre grows tender, as it sings of faded 
Yet fragrant rose-leaves haunting porcelains broken; 
Of treasured tresses, once in beauty braided, 
Now of the loved and lovely but the token ; 
Of sweetest words, now faint on paper jaded, 
That sweetest lips with kisses erst had spoken ; 
Of gentle looks that once our spirits greeted, 


Then sped, and left them drear and uncompleted; 


Of Memory’s eerie chamber, at whose door tune 
Dim echoes of light childhood’s roundelay, 
ound whose recesses ghosts of Faith and Fortune 
Flit till ‘‘the shadows pass and flee away.” 
Ah! with what grave insistence they importune 
The tortured heart; how wistfully they play, 
And weave our withered joyance to a garland, 


‘Neath yon pale flicker of the distant star-land. 
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Of good, great deeds that, once inspired and quickened, 
We might have wrought (such as for his dear lady 
Knight-errant compassed) ; and, when sorrows thickened, 

Of tears we might have staunched: alas! our heyday 
Was bright enough: our bosoms thrilled, unsickened 

By griefs or doubts, and each day seemed a May-day; 
The realm of springtide lured us more each minute, 


And we were bound to sail the seas and win it. 


Brave was our bark, and halcyon breeze and billow; 
Round what dark waters now its ruims wreckt err? 

As for our harps—on what bare, ghostly willow 
Hang we them up ?—harps destined for the nectar ; 

Of jubilant triumphs, and the purple pillow 
Of sated aspirations: what pale spectre 

(Now that I dwell in Clapham with old nieces) 


Has filched the feast, and dashed the dream to pieces ? 


There was Euphorion—to be Poet-Laureate 
Was far beneath him: where lie buried those 
Unpublished epics? Poor Euphorion! Floreat! 
He lurks in radiant dulness ’neath the rose 
Of Paternoster. Rex, hope of the Tory at 
Bare twenty years, in Florida there glows 
Thine orange, not thine eloquence! Disasters 


Set Pictor manufacturing old masters ! 
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They “might have been.” it comes to all, the End; 
‘Tis hard Necessity’s unaltered fiat ; 
And yet it holds with equal truth, my friend, 
That nothing dies which men can smile or sigh at; 
The tiniest tears, the tiniest laughters lend 
Themselves for lips and eyes to smile or cry at— 
Just as a pebble bids the mightiest river, 


With circle answering circle, throb and quiver. 


So, cynic, gibe not at the sacred fashion 

Of old-world parlance fitting Christmastide : 
‘Where is good-will, o’erwhelmed by puling passion ? 

Where peace on earth amid the roar of pride?” 
Well, let our fretful, fussy planet clash on; 

It shall not drown the voices clear that glide 
From loftier orbs, nor din to chaos for us 


The Syrian shepherds and their silver chorus. 


The simplest sounds that yield the simplest pleasure, 
The tales that while one hour’s grim care away, 
Howe’er the critics cavil, may outmeasure 
More cold, more glittering weapons of the fray. 
We march, we fight; a self-forgetful leisure 
Grows rarer for each warrior day by day; 
Some rise, some fall, but, deafened by the Present, 


How few can dream the Past or Future pleasant! 
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Then, reader, take my Epilogue, and Vale! 
Too nearly poise not what the nice declare 
O’erlight, o’erheavy; as our puppets gaily 
Beguile the banquet, rail not at the fare. 
Be your own mood, so vexed and fitful daily, 
Our best excuse for what ye best might spare, 
And judge, ere quitting us for Life’s loud Babel, 
The welcome warm, though wonted be the table. 


WALTER §8. SICHEL. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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WARD AND LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 


TIME ADVERTISER, lil 
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BOOKS. 





GUIDE 
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ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Or handsomely and strongly bou 


Numer Engravings, 


LONDON. Map and 35,600 Cab Far 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 

EDINBURGH and Environs. 

DUBLIN and Neighbourhood. 

GLASGOW and the Clyde. 

LIVERPOOL and Environs. 

LEEDS ard Vicinity. 

BRIGHTON and Suburbs. 

WORTHING and its Neighbourhood 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT : I 
Associations. 

THE TROSACHS, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, 
etc. 

AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns, 

ABBOTSFORD, Melrose and Scottish Border. 

OBAN, and Western Highlands and Islands. 

PERTH, Dundee, etc. 

ABERDEEN to ELGIN, Deeside, Balmoral, Brae- 
mar, etc. 

strat: ype and the Northern Highlands and 

slands, 

SKYE, Orkney, Shetland, and the Far North. 

CORK, Glengariff, Bantry, and S.W. of Ireland. 

KILLARNEY: Its Lakes and Scenery, with Excur- 
sions in the District. 

COUNTY WICKLOW. 

BELFAST and Neighbourhood. 


The Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Maps, Plans 
and Coloured and other Illustrations. Fcap. 
Svo, Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Lowlands of Scotland. With numerous Map 
Plans, and Coloured and other [lustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Pictorial Handbock to Warwickshire : its Antiquities, 
Associations, Towns, and Villages, etc. Map, 
Coloured and other Tustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 

Guide to North Devon, With May ind Plans, 
Coloured Plates, and many Engravy s. Fecap. 
SVO, cloth, 2s 6d, 


n Red Cloth, 1s. 6d. With New Route Maps, Coloured Plates, 
ind Latest Information. 


CARLINGFORD BAY and the Mourne Mountain 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY and the Coast of Antrim 
NORTH WALES and Its Watering Places. 
SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 

SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire. _ 
WHITBY and Places in the N. Riding of Yorkshir 
REDCAR, Middlesbro’, and Parts of Cleveland 
SALTBURN-by-the-Sea and Surrounding 


Country. 
BRIDLINGTON and Filey. 
ILKLEY and Neighbourhood. 
FURNESS ABBEY and Neighbourhood. 
MORECAMBE BAY and Neighbourhood. 
BUXTON and Peak District. 
MATLOCK and DOVEDALE 
LEAMINGTON, Warwick, etc. 
KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON(the Home of Shakespea 
BIRMINGHAM and its Neighbourhood. 
YORK and its Minster. 
HARROGATE and its Spas. 
TORQUAY and South Devon. 
LYNTON, Lynmouth, etc. 
EXETER and South-East Devon. 
ILFRACOMBE and Barnstaple. 
BIDEFORD and North-West Devon. 
WINDSOR and its Castle. 
DARTMOOR: its Tors and Antiquities. 
PLYMOUTH, Devonport, etc. 


In and Around London, Including Hampton Court 


and Windsor Castle. With numerous Maps, 
Plans, and Coloured and other Illustrations. 


Fcap. 8vo, Picture boards, 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d 


The Holiday Companion and Traveller’s Guid 
Crown 8vo, wrapper boards, price 1s, 


Holiday Trips Round London. With Map, Sketch 
Routes and Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, boards, 1s, 


Ward & Lock’s Pocket Map of London. With 35,00 
Cab Fares. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, ls. 


L’Ile de Jersey (in French). Wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s 





WARD AND LOCK’S COUNTY MAPS. 


i tT 2) ‘ > oy . . 
Phese Maps are drawn from authentic sources 


, 
county treated of. Feap. 8vo. neat cloth, 1g. each. 


Norfolk. Warwickshire. 


Derbyshire. 


es and are each accompanied by a Ready Guide, touching 
rerything calculated to interest a stranger on a visit to, or contemplating a residence in the particular 


Surrey. Kent. Sussex. 





WARD, LOCK & CO.. Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A; PROCTOR, 





OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS: 
the Plurality of Worlds studied under the Light 
of Recent Scientific Researches. New Edition. 
With 14 Illustrations; Maps, Charts, Sections, 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TREATISE ON THE CYCLOID 
AND ALL FORMS OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, 
and on the Use of Cycloidal Curves in dealing 
with the Motions of Planets, Comets, etc., and 
of Matter projected from the Sun. With 161 
Diagrams. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ORBS AROUND US: Familiar 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and 
Comets, the Sun, and Coloured Pairs and Suns. 
Fourth Edition. With Chart and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TRANSITS OF VENUS, PAST 
AND COMING, from the First Observed, A.D. 
1639, to the Transit of a.p. 2012. Fourth Edition 
(1882), including an Account of the Successes 
achieved December 1874, and a Note on the 
Results obtained by the British Expeditions ; 
with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


STUDIES OF VENUS- TRAN- 
SITS: an Investigation of the Circumstances 
of the Transits of Venus in 1874and 1882. With 
7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo, 5s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR 
LEISURE HOURS: Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, etc. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: 2 Discussion 
of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; with 
Notes on Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





THE MOON: her Motions, Aspect, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. WwW ith m any 
Plates and Charts, Wood Engravings, 2 Li 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New Ye ok. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Bs. 


NEW STAR ATLAS for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With 
an Introduction on the Study of the Stars, 
Illustrated by 9 Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 


LARGER STAR ATLAS for Ob. 
servers and Students, in Twelve Circular Maps, 
showing 6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Ne- 
bule, etc. New Bditi n, with Two Index-Plates, 
Folio, 15s. ; or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d, 


THE UNIVERSE OF STARS: 


Researches into, and New vi iews respecting the 
Constitution of the Heave Second Ki lit 
With 22 Charts (4 Col are: and 92 Diagrams. 


Svo, 10s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
ASTRONOMY; with an Appendix containing 
Hints for Young Telescopists. With 47 Wood- 
cuts. Fecap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With 33 i’ W oodcuts, 
and Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOMETRY: 


a Series of Hints for the 8: tut m of Ge 
Problems, with Notes on Euclid, useful W: rk: ng 
Propositions, and many Examples. Fcap. 8 
3s. 6d. 


EASY LESSONS IN THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL CALCULUS: indicating from 
the Outset the Utility of the Proc esses called 
Differentiation and Integration. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE “rr NOWLEDGE” LIBRARY 
EDITED BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


HOW TO PLAY WHIST, with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist; Whist Whittlings, 
and Forty fully-annotated Games. By ‘ Five 
oF CiuBs”’ (RicHarp A. Proctor). Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


Correct Play, according to the latest Develop- 
ments. By ‘‘Five or Ciuss” (RicHarp A. 
Proctor). 16mo, ls. 


THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY: 


a Series of Familiar Essays on the Heav enly 
Bodies. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE STARS IN THEIR SEA- 
SONS: an Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in12 Large Maps. By Ricwarp A, 
Proctor. Imperial 8vo, 5s. 


STRENGTH AND HAPPINESS. 


With 9 Illustrations. By Ricuarp A, Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SEASONS PICTURED IN 
FORTY-EIGHT SUN-VIEWS OF THE EARTH, 
and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and other Draw- 
ings. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Demy 4to, 6s. 


THE STAR PRIMER: showing the 
Starry Sky, week by week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
By Ricuarp A. Procror. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to | LEISURE READINGS. 





NATURE STUDIES. Reprinted from 


Knowledge. By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON 
THomas Foster, Epwarp CLopp, and RicHARrD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Re printed 


from Knowledge. By Epwarp CLODD, ANDREW 
Witson, THOMAS Focrne A. . RANYARD, 
RICHARD A. PRocror. Crow 8voO, 6s 


ROUGHWAYS MADE ‘SMOOTH 


a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINI- 


TIES: a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 


THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN: 
a Series of Essays on the Wonders of the Firma- 
ment. By RicHarp A. Procror. Crown 8v0, 0s. 


PLEASANT WAYSIN SCIENCE. 


By Ricuarp A. Proctor, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MYTHS AND MARVELS OF 
ASTRONOMY. By RicHarp A. PROCTOR. 
Crown sires 6s. 





LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., PATERNOSTER Row. 
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NEW SERIES. | 





TINSLEY S 


NEW SERIES of this Popular Magazine, 


Now in its twenty-first year of publication, is being continued at a popular 
price, under entirely new Proprietorship and Management, and neither trouble 
its Patrons wholesome and high-class 
reading. It contains Serials, Essays, and Short Stories by the most popular 


nor expense will be spared to ensure 


Authors of to-day. 


ADVERTISER, 


THE 





(Price 6d. Monthly. 


MAGAZINE. 


A MAGAZINE FOR EVERYBODY, 


Comparing favourably 





WHAT 


Evening Standard :—‘ There 
rood stories 1n Tinsley’s Magazine, 
No, contains also a pleasing littl 
the changes of fashion during the last 
f a century.” 


The New Age :—“ One of thi 
monthlies. ... J A copitel expe nny 


Citizen :—‘‘The March No, is fi 


its predecessors in interest and lit 
cellence, . 


Lloyd’s Weekly Searialibision 
of papers on ‘ British 
Mistresses’ will appeal to a large c 


County Gentleman :—“ The pit 
Manvi ille 
eC a r S 
ked up 
e most 


this 
serial 


résistance 
Henn’s 
Pled ge,’ 
tale of ‘ robbery with violence’ 
decidedly our thrilling moments.” 


month is Mr. G. 
‘thriller,’ ‘ Princess 


ee. Tribune :—“ Contains a 


ing paper by the Hon. Mrs. 


Rugeley Advertioss : :-—* This magazine 
and 
recent alteration in the price to 6d. should 


quite keeps pace with its rivals, 


Mansions and 


In reading this cleverly wo 
we na 


with other well-known Contemporaries. 


their 


| 


tt 


harm- 
Armytage on 


‘ British Mansions and their Mistress 


~ 


Cc onsiderably augment its circulation.’ , 


TLCS 


de 


the 


Pp 


( 


are 2 


RESS SAYS. 





Dundee Courier and Argus :—“ 


All who 


lesire exciting fiction should read this month’ s 


numoe 


r of Tinsley’s Magazine.” 


Rochdale Observer :—‘ The 
Ol 


she 


and the articles by Honor 


rt stories 
Gray are 


undoubtedly the best society papers we have 


Wak 





hich-class literature for which it h 
o famed.” 


] 
1OT) 





Rochdale Observer: 


“The March 
. of Linsley’s Magazine is replete with the 
as been so 


‘Bids fair to be- 


me one of the most popular of our maga- 


zines.” 


Wakefield Express:—“Is exceedingly 


well stocked with fictional literature. 


Cornwall Gazette :—“ Zinsley’s 


9 


Magazine 


has long held a foremost place amongst 
English magazines, and the present volume 


forms no exception to the rule.” 





Hampshire Telegraph :—“T! 


1i¢@ March 


No. well sustains the high reputation of the 
new series of this interesting publication,.”’ 





LONDON: GOLDSMID & CO., PUBLISHERS, 173, STRAND. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


-BEMROSE & SONS’ LIST, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown Svo, wirH PORTRAIT, PRICE 2 


zs. Od. 
GEORGE BIRKBECK. 
The Pioneer of Popular Education—A Memoir and a Review. 
By J. G. GODARD. 





CROWN 8v0, CLOTH, PRICE 7s. 6d. 


RELIGION WITHOUT GOD: 


I. Positivism and Mr. Frederick Harrison. 
II. Agnosticism and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
By WILLIAM ARTHUR. 


‘Mr. Arthur writes in an eminently lucid and forcible style, and it is much to be wished that 
Mr. Spencer’s disciples would give this volume a candid reading. We would strongly recom- 


mend the book as an antidote for those who have distressed then ves, or have 
distress in others, by reason of Mr. Spencer’s speculations.” 


seen the 


JUST PUBLISHED. CROWN S8vO, 7 


GOD WITHOUT RELIGION: 


Deism and Sir Fitzjames Stephen. 
By WILLIAM ARTHUR, 


“The book is one which may be read and re-read with pleasure and profit, and is a grand 
storehouse of solid argument against irreligion and _ sceptical ienticism.’’—Literar 
Churchman. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. PRICE 6 


DRIFTING AWAY. 


A Few Remarks on. Prof. Drummond’s Search for Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World. 
BY THE HON, P. CARTERET HILL, D.C.L. 


CROWN S8VO, CLOTH, PRICE 3s. 6d 


A SHORT SKETCH OF 
THE TRACTARIAN UPHEAVAL. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS LEACH, B.A 


CROWN S8vVvoO, ls. 


How to Excel in it, with Notes on the Voice and Gesture. 
Illustrated by Pieces, Annotated with inflections, Emphasis, Pauses, and Gesture 


sy RUPERT GARRY. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY PANORAMIC GUIDE. 


Descriptive of the Principal Places of Interest on the Line, to 
which is added Tourist Arrangements for the 
Present Season. 

NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, PRICE SIXPENCE. 





LONDON : BEMROSE AND SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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\ONTENTS. — The plan of 
( the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 

and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in 
view a great variety of informa- 
ven, classified in Depart- 
rding to the subject. 


tionisg 
ments acc 


Although the paper is pub- | 


lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reader. 
LLUSTRATIONS. — Nume- 
| rous Diagrams and more 
finished Lllustrations, spe- 
cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BAZAAR, are given. 


RAWING ROOM.—In this 
|) Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatri- 

cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 


doings in the Scientific World, | 


are given, as 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
gravings, and Correspondence, 
Questions and Answers on simi- 
lar matters. 


ALL.—A large number of 
subjects are treated here, 
such as particulars of 

Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 
agement of Aquaria and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games. Fishing, 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions. Answers, 


and Correspondence on the same 


subjects. 


OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fancy 

e Work of every kind, Dress- 

making, Millinery, Knit- 

ted Garments, New Materials, 

Etiquette, and other subjects 

which Ladies discuss in the 

Boudoir, form the feature of 
this Department. 


well as Practical | 


TIME ADVERTISER. 


@he Bazaar, 


3 cs yale, ta By 


A Sournal of the Fpousekal. 


Published Every Monday, Wednesday, 


PRICE 2d. 


TORKS HOP. — Every 
branch of Mechanics for 


Amateurs is here treated 
in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Met Working, Turning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientific 


Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 


Answers for obtaining special 


information. The Articles are 
plain, practical, and to the 
pol 
OUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 
| Papers on various points 
in connection with the 
Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and | 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 


this Department. These papers 
are reliable 
ful in every household. 


“XARDEN.—The Cultivation 
of Hardy Garden Plants, 


Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 


Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing rubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
| the ordinaay amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-keeping, are 
also given. 
IBRARY.—Here are given 
Reviews of Books, Articles 
4 onthe Leading Magazines, 
Dis ions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
| and other matters appertaining 
| to the Library. 


XNURTILAGE. Dogs, Poul- 
try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 


/ Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 
ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart- 


ment. Here, as in all the other 
Departments, Questions and 
| Answers from Correspondence 
| form a useful feature. 
' Lists of Shows are also given. 





and exact, and use- | 


Prize | 











































A 


and 


Friday. 
ee a ue Registered - 
a Newspaper. 


| T° XCHANGE AND MART. 
3 —Selling, Buying, and 
Exchanging amongst Pri- 
vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 
used for this purpose, that 
| the whole of a large Supple- 
ment is devoted to it. This 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. A small charge 
of 1d. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 


TT°O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
| Under this — Re- 

plies are given, y a 
large Staff of Experts, to 
Questions on Law, Literature, 
Finance and Investments, Art, 


Bric-a-Brac, Cycling, Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, Pheasants, 


Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
| ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
| Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
_and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 


Scan commence a — These 
can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 
period, from 1 month to 1 year, 

| but must be prepaid. The terms 
are as follows :— 


ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 





lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12 months. 
-/11 2/8 5/4 10/8 
Two ISSUES WEEKLY. 

l month. 3months. 6 months. 12months. 
1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 
lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12 months. 
2/8 8/0 16/0 32/0 


Stamps received for small sums. 
P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 
able to L. UPCOTT GILL. 


INGLE COPIES. — These 
may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 

Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt of 
21d. in stamps. 


())Maress is 170, Postal ad- 
| 








dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrame, 
' ** Bazaar, London.” 
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The \Weslminsler Keview. 
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VOL. I.—_NEW SERIES. 


-W PST 


CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1887. 
I. The Re-organization of the Liberal Party. 
If. A Flitting Ghost. 
Ill. American Education. 
IV. Madame Mohl. 
V. Military and Naval Administration. 
VI. Persia. 
VII. Delle Sedie’s Art of Singing. 
VIII. A Study in Religious Evolution. 
IX, The Federation of the British Empire. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1887. 


I, John Bright and the Irish Question. 
II. Prehistoric Surgery. 
III, Young Australia, [ petition.— Part II. 
IV, Technical Education and Foreign Com- 
V. Prince Czartoryski. 
VI. Irish Diet and Irish Discontent. 
VII. Port Hamilton. 
VIII. Independent Section : 
1. The Social Problem, 
2. European Aristocracy, 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1887, 


I. India and America : A Contrast. 
II. Victor Hugo’s Diary. 
Ill. The Peasant Nobility of Orkney and 
Shetland. 
IV. George Meredith’s Poetry. 
V. The Law in Relation to Women. 
VI. Lecky’s History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 
VII. Irish Policy of the Government. 
VIII. Independent Section : 
1. Free Education. 
2. The Eclipse of the Soul.—Part IL. 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1887. 


I, How the Union of Ireland and Great 
Britain was Effected. 
Il. The Changing Status of Women. 
III. The Free Trade Struggle in the United 
States of America. 
IV. A New Novelist. 
V. A Decade of American Journalism. 
Vi. Are we Educating our Children ? 
VII. Some Social Aspects of Canada. 
VIII. The Queen’s “ Rebel Subjects.” 
IX. Independent Section : 
The Eclipse of the Soul.—Part IJ, 





CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1887. 


I. Lord Hartington. 
II. The Frenchwoman of the Century. 
III, The Progress of the “ Masses.” 








IV. The Don Giovanni Centenary. 
V. The Land Question in America, 
VI. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
VII. The Poverty of India. 
VIII. The Union of Ireland with Great Britain. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1887, 


I. Mr. Chamberlain and Ulster, 
II. “ Capital.” By Karl Marx. 
Ill. Adulteration of Food. 
IV. Mr. Frith’s Memoirs. 
V. Morocco. 
VI. Renan’s History of Israel. 
VII. Charles Darwin, 
VIII. Independent Section : 


Philosophy and Common Sense. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1888. 


I. Free Trade in Banking. 
II. Dr. Johnson on Ireland. 
III. Adulteration of Food and the Remedy. 
IV. Manxland. 
V. Count Cavour. 
VI. Seven Weeks in Australia. 
VII. A Reply to Dr. Ingram by the Rt, Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
VIII. Independent Section : 
The Fishery Question : An Americar 
View of It. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1888. 


I. Imperial Federation: Canada and the 
United States. 
II. The Higher Education of Women. 
Ill. Western Australia. 
IV. Irish Land and Irish Rents. 
V. Reminiscences of Cardinal Richelieu. 
VI. The Swiss Constitution. 5 
VII. Free Traie versus Fair Trade. 
VIII. The Crofcers of the Highlands. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1888. 


I. What the Local Government Bill ought 
to be. 
II. Female Poaching on Male Preserves. 
III. Nationality, not ‘Se sparation. 
IV. The Anglo-American Copyright Question. 
V. Italy and Abyssinia. 
VI. Hans Sachs: The People’s Goethe of the 
Sixteenth Century. 
VII. The Development of India. 
VIII. Examinations Examined. 
IX. Social and Political Aspects of Russia. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
HomE AFFAIRS. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57, LUDGATE HILL. 
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Messrs. W. ALLEN & 00. ‘3 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready, Price 2s. 


LONDON IN I8ss. 


Eighteen Bird's-Eye Views of the Principal Streets. 


ALSO BY A 


Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 


MERBERT FRY, 


Editor of the ‘* Royal Guide to the London Charities,’’ ‘* Handbook to Normandy,” “‘ The Road to Paris,” ete. 


Eighth Year of Issue. Revised and Enlarged. 
TEx E: States mM 2 SERIE S. 


SV . 6d. each ylume. 
Edited y LLOYD ( SAND ERS. 


] mr’ % Le ray. 


BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kessi 


‘He has produced a very agreeable lit Lord Beaconsfield, which, until the long-deferred opus 
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“We wish we could do more than allude to some of his shrewdly suggestive remarks.on French manners 
and their consequences.’’—Times. 
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THE ROMANCE OF LIFE-PRESERVATION. 
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“- thoroughly good book of its kind. A thoroughly successful attempt to embrace in one compre- 
hensive view ‘the entire scope of life-saving efforts.”— Vanity Fair. 
New Novel, ready at all Libraries, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE VOICE OF URBANO. | sy J. W. WELLS. Author of “Three Thousand 
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THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 
COMPLETE IN NINE VOLUMES. 

Extra 8vo, cloth, price 6s. each Vol. The Set of Nine Vols., £2 14s. 
Vols. I.—III. COMEDIES. | Vol. IV.—V. HISTORIES. | Vols. VI.—VIII. TRAGEDIES, 
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(This Edition has been pr inted from a Fount of Nen type at the University Press, Oxford.) 
The convenient size and large clear type of these Volumes render them more 
easy and pleasant to read than any other edition published. 

Seventy-five Copies have been printed on Large Paper, nwmbered and signed, price One Guinea 
each Volume. In handsome cloth, extra gilt, of half-morocco. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** Besides being convenient, it is remarkably handsome. For what may be called library use it is the 
best Shakespeare we know.’’— Guardian. 

“The attempt is very successful. The volumes are of a convenient size, and exceptionally well got up.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“If any one wishes to read, either for himself or aloud, a play of Shakespeare with pure uninterrupted 
enjoyment of Shakespeare’s genius, he will find this edition the very thing for him. Its convenient size 
for holding in the hand, its tasteful get- up, its large, clear type, its quasi-ant wo look, and uncut edges, the 
absence of everything to distract attention from the text, and the general excellence of the text itself, make 
it at once pleasing to the eye, and easy and convenient for continuous reading.’’—Scotsman. 

** Tt promises to be a thorough good library edition, and it is certainly cheap.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

**It is thoroughly well got up, and may be cordially recommended as a not too expensive library 
edition.”—Literary Churchman. 
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G. R. HALKETT, F cap. 4to, cloth extra, 5s 


[Just published, 





The Spectator (May 26th) says :—‘‘‘ The Blarney Ballads’ show that Ireland has not run dry of that 
delicious and extravagant humour which used to be regarded as her greatest gift. .. . Irish humour in its 


happiest, richest, and most brilliant form.”’ 


TEXT-BOOK ON SURGERY: General, Operative, and Mechanical. By Joun 
A. WYETH, M.D. Post 4to, 778 pp., fully illustrated by Woodcuts and Coloured 
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THE PRINCIPAL HEALTH RESORTS OF EUROPE AND AFRICA, FOR 
THE TREATMENT OF CHRONIC DISEASES. By THos. MoRE MADDEN, M.D. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BAYREUTH AND FRANCONIAN SWITZERLAND. A Book for Visitors to 
the Wagner Festival, 1888. By R. MILNER BARRY. With Map and Illustrations. 
Paper boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

‘‘ Brightly written, and will serve tourists who contemplate a summer trip.”’—Spectator, 


‘“*The author gives a pleasant account of a pilgrimage to the Wagner shrine, and any one intending to 
visit Bayreuth w ili find her book interesting and useful.’ —Academy. 
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ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 
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Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each volume. 


Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
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‘*It is a solid contribution to our | ‘ terature, and merits more than a merely evanescent po] 
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** Readers will find here a very clear, well-i med, and orderly account of the life of the last Eng 
statesman whose career can be reg ed with aln entire satisfaction by all good Englishmen,” 


Saturday Review. 
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Other Volumes, as hitherto announced, are in course of preparation, including:—METTERNICH 


by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. (now in the press); PEEL, by F. C. Montague; BOLINGBROKE, 
by Arthur Hassall; and FOX, by H. 0. Wakeman, etc., etc. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By T. W. M. Lunn, M.A., Chaplai 


to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. With 3 Maps and 11 Illustrations by Miss JEss! 
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“*The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of Miss Jessie Macgrego! 
talent. In a series of finely executed etchings she has portrayed many of the works of art, the sites, t 
types, and costumes of Italian lake la with r fidelity.— Morning Post. 
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“Few English writers have desc1 French manners, men, and institutions with the author’s viva 
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*“ We wish we could do more than allude to some of his shrewdly suggestive remarks on French mann 
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and their consequences.’’—Times. 
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THE VOICE OF URBANO. By J.W.Wetts. Author of “Three Thousan: 
Miles through Brazil.” : 
“Interesting not only on account of the exciting story but also because of the graphic way in whi 
a puts before us the scenery Brazil and the manners and customs of its inhahitants.”—<Sat 
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*“*The attempt is very successful. The volumes are of a convenient size, and exceptio1 
—Saturday Review. 
“‘Tf any one wishes to read, either for himself or aloud, a play of Shakespeare with 
enjoyment of Shakespeare’s genius, he will find this edition the very thing for him. 





lly well got up.” 


ire uninterrupted 
[ts convenient size 


for holding in the hand, its tasteful get-up, its large, clear type, its quasi-an ti jue look, and uncut edges, the 
absence of everything to distract attention from the text, and the general excellence of the text itself, make 
it at once pleasing to the eye, and easy and convenient for continuous reading.’’—Scotsma 
** It promises to be a thorough good library edition, and it is certainly cheap.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“It is thoroughly well got up, and may be cordially recommended as a not too ¢ xpensive library 


edition.” —Literary Churchman, 
PROSPECTU S POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


dies ical. 
A PLUNGE INTO TROUBLED WATERS. By Miss ©. R. COLERIDGE. Royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE FACE OF CARLYON. and other Stories. S&vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE CONSTANT PRINCE. F cap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ONE SHILLING SERIES. Now Ready. 18mo, cloth. 
THE BELFRY AT BRUGES. By F. M. PEARD. | DAISY’S KING. By Esme S ads ART. 


MISS TOOSEY’S MISSION. | OLD MOTTO. A Story by a New Author. 
CURLY’S VICTORY. By A. WEBER. | LADDIE. 
IN UNIFORM BINDING. 
MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. By J. A. LEFROY. With Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
**We are obliged to the author for allowing us to some dg self-willed, but very lovable young 


make her acquaintance.”—Sypectator. 
“The book is charming.’’-—Literary Churchman. ** There is something very quaint about little Miss 
** A most delightful story. Children will delight Margery, , ae in spite of her waywardness,makes 
in this book, and their elders will be found reading | hera very attrac —_ child.””—Church Times. 
it also.” —Ececlesiastical Gazette. et | meet deligh ul story.” —Eeclesiastical Gazette. 
**A very pleasant little person indeed, with all “We commen ‘this book to anybody who has a 
her faults.”"— Church Review. girl friend who he or she desires to please or 
** A record of the sayings and doings of an original, benefit.” — Weekly Churchman. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TIP CAT,” “LADDIE,” Erc. 
OUR LITTLE ANN. New and Cheap Edition, with Two Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** Full of tender pathos and humour.”—John Bull. 
** Her character is one of the most beautiful things freshing, and delight ful.” Scotsman, 


TIP CAT. Cheap Edition, with Two Illustrations, by RANDOLPH CALDECOT. Small 
crown 8vy0o, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


| person National Church. 
| 
| 
} 





we have met in fiction. . . . Altogether genuine, re- 





*“We welcome another tale by the anonymous human, and especially children’s n ature, are (is- 
author of ‘ Laddie. In this unassuming story played, together with a delightfu le.” —Tiimes. 
genuine humour, pathos, and much observation of 





OUR BOBBIE, and other Tales. 
Crown 8vo, 23s. 
PARISH LENDING LIBRARIES. How to Manage and Keep them Up. 
Enlarged Edition. By C. M. Hatuetr. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 
Now Ready. 
COMPANION TO THE ALMANACK AND CHURCH CALENDAR. By Mrs. DELVES 


Broveuton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 and 32, BEDFORD § STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


By Lucy SILVESTER. [Illustrated parchment covers. 
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i= A SPECIAL i. as NUMBER 


| The Art Journal 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d., containing a full 
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60 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Including 4 Full-page Plates. 


THE AKHT JOURNAL, 


Monthly, One Shilling and Sixpence. 
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-MupIE’s SELECT LIBRARY. 


—— > > > —-— 


Recent Popular Novels, 


COMPLETE IN 


ONE VOLUME, 


> Oo 


ALEXIA. Sy Lleanor Price. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. Sy H. Rider Haggard. 
ARGONAUTS OF NorTH LIBERTY, THE. By Bret Harte. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER, THE. By Edna Lyall. 
BECKONING HAND, THE. Sy Grant Allen. 

BEYOND THE SEAS. Sy Oswald Crawfurd. 

BLACK ARROW, THE. Sy Robert Louts Stevenson. 
BLEDISLOE. By Ada MM. Trotter. 

BONAVENTURE. Sy George W. Cable. 

BORDER SHEPHERDESS, A. Sy Amelia EL. Barr. 

Boy wITHOUT A NAME, THE. By W. AZ. Thayer. 
Boys AND MASTERS. Sy A. A. Gilkes. 

BRIAN Fitz-CountT; STORY OF WALLINGFORD CASTLE. 
BRISTOL Diamonps. Sy Lmma Marshall. 

CasTLE HEATHER. Sy Lady William Lennox. 

CHILD OF STAFFERTON, THE. Sy Canon Knox Little. 
CLIPPER OF THE CLoups, THE. Sy Jules Verne. 
CONDEMNED To DeEatH. Sy A. Wall. 

COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Sy Lucas Malet. 
Country Luck. By John Habberton. 

CRADLED IN A STORM. Ay Theodore A. Tharp. 
CuRB AND SNAFFLE. Sy Sir Randal H. Roberts. 
CyrIL DANELEY. By Miranda. 

DANVER’S JEWELS, THE. 
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NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


























































DaPHNE’s Decision. Sy Emma Marshall. 

DEAD Man’s Rock: A RoMANCE. Sy QV 

DEMETRIUS. By Stephen Coleridge. 

DiaNE DE BRETEUILLE. Sy Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
Dick 0’ THE Fens. By G. Manville Fenn 
DISAPPEARED. Sy Sarah Tytler. 

Doonan. Sy Melville Gray. 

DucHEss, THE. By Author of “ Molly Baw 
DusaANTES, THE. By Frank R. Stockton. 
E,AVESDROPPER, THE. Sy James Payn 

Evect Lapy, THe. Sy George MacDonald. 

EQUAL TO THE Occasion. Sy Edward Garrett 
FIDDLER OF LuGaAU, THE. Sy Author of “ Atelier d 
For Gop aNnD GoLp. Sy Julian Corbett 

FRAU WILHELMINE. By Dr. Julius Stind 

FROM DEACON TO CHURCHWARDEN. Sy Dr. J. W. Kirton. 
From Jest TO Earnest. Sy Rev. LE. P. R 

FrRoM A GARRET. By May Kendall. 

FuGITIvVEs, THE. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

GABRIELLE ; OR, WORTH WINNING. By M/rs. John Bradshaw. 
GARLAND OF GIRLS, A. Sy Louisa M. Alcott. 

GLorious GALLop, A. Sy Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
HANDSOME Jack. Sy James Greenwood, 

Harry MILvaIne. Sy Dr. Gordon Stat 

His HeLtpmMate. Sy Frank Sarrett. 

HomE AGAIN. Sy George MacDonald. 

HUNDREDTH MAN, THE. Sy Frank R. Stockton 

In His Grasp. Sy Lsmé Stuart. 

In SpirE OF HIMSELF. Sy Amelia L£. Barr. 

IN THE NAME OF THE TzaR. Sy /. Belford Dayne. 

IN THE SHIRES. By Sir Randal H. Roberts. 

Jess. By H. Rider Haggard. 

JoHN WARD, PREACHER. Sy Margaret Deland. 

KaALOoLaH. Sy Jonathan Romer. 

KATHARINE REGINA. Sy Walter Besant. | 
KIDNAPPED. Sy Robert Louts Stevenson. | 
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NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
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LoosE REIN, A. Sy “ Wanderer.” 

Lost REPUTATION. 

LovE AND PRIDE ON AN IcEBERG. Sy the Earl of Desart. 
LucK AT THE DiAMOND FIELps. Sy D. /. Belgrave. 
MADAME’S GRAND-DAUGHTER. Sy /. M. Peard. 

Maiwa’s REVENGE. Sy H. Rider Haggard. 

MAN OVERBOARD. 

MERE SUZANNE. By Katharine S. Macquotd. 

MERRY MEN, THE. Sy Robert Louis Stevenson. 
MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTERS, A. Sy John A. Steuart. 

Miss GaAscoIGNE. Sy Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Miss MarGERY’s Ways. Sy /. A. Lefroy. 

MisTRESS MATCHETT’S MisTaKE. Sv Emma Marshall. 
MOHAMMED BENANI: A StTorY OF TO-DAY. 

Mr. BARNES, OF NEW YorK. Sy A. C. Gunter. 

Mrs. Penicott’s Lopcer. Sy Lady Sophia Palmer. 

Mrs. RuUMBOLD’s SEcRET. Sy Katharine S. Macquotid. 
MyYsTERY OF A Hansom Caps, THE. Sy Fergus W. Hume. 
MYSTERY OF A TURKISH BaTH, THE. Sy “ Rita.” 
NovEList’s NOTE Book, A. Sy David Christie Murray. 
OLD BLAzER’s HERO. Sy David Christie Murray. 

O_p House IN Picarpy. Sy Kathleen O'Meara. 

ONE TRAVELLER RetTurNS. By D. C. Murray & H. Herman 
ON THE ScenT. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 

ORANGE AND GREEN. Sy G. A. Henty. 

PALACE IN THE GARDEN, THE. Sy Mrs. Molesworth. 

PARK LANE MysTERY, THE. Sy Joseph Hatton. 
PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD, THE. By A. F. Wood. 
PAUL AND CuristTina. Sy Amelia E. Barr. 

Peccy : A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. By Mary Damant. 
PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS. Sy Bret Harte. 

PLUNGE INTO TROUBLED WaTERS, A. By Miss C. R. Coleridge. 
PRINCE OF Como. By £. M. Davy. 

PROFESSIONAL SECRET, A. By W. W. Fenn. 

PROFESSOR OF ALCHEMY, A. Sy Percy Ross. 

PRIDE OF THE Pappock, THE. Sy Hawley Smart. 








































































NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


QUEER Race, A. By William Westall. 

RAN AWAY FROM THE DutcH. By M7. A. Per 
RING OF GyYGES, THE. By Charles Wentworth Lis, 
ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S Hounps. Sy Chaz Ta 
ROVER’S SECRET, THE. Sy Harry C 

SEVENTH DREAM, THE. Sy Riza. 

SHAVING OF SHAGPAT, THE. By George M 

SHE. By H. Rider Haggard. 

SiR Hectror’s WatcH. Sy Charles Gi 

SiR PercivaL. By J. H. Shorthous 

SON OF THE MORNING, A. Sy Sarah D 


ST. BERNARD’S: A ROMANCE OF A My] ~ 
STORY OF KEEDON Buurrs, THE. By C. £ 
STRANGE TANGLE, A. Sy Alice Kin 


SUKIE’S Boy. Sy Sarah Tytler. 

SyLviA ARDEN. Sy Oswald Crawfurd 
TERRIBLE LeGAcy, A. Sy G. W. Appi 
THRALDOM. Sy Julian Sturgis 

THREE More TALES. By A. MF. Pa 
THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. Sy &. MV. 

Too Curious. By Hdward J. Goodman. 
Twycross’s REDEMPTION. Sy AJ) fred 
UNcLE PiErRcE. Sy Charles B. ather 

UNDER Suspicion. By Edith Stone. 
Untucky NuMBER, THE. Sy Sybil Colbert. 
VILLAGE TRAGEDY, A. Sy Margaret L. W 
WEE WIFIE. Sy Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS. Ay JZ. Bidder 
WHEAT AND TaARES. Sy A. S. Cunningham. 
WHOSE WIFE SHALL SHE BE? Sy /. Stanley Littl 
WIFE, OR NO WIFE. By 7. W. Speight 
WIsHES ON WINGS. Sy F. S. D. Ames. 


a a a 
MUDIR’S SELECT YT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C., 








241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 2, KING STREET, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST (Continued). 




















MR. G. R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 

THE DAGON ET RECITER: Choice Readings in Prose and Verse from the Writings 
of GEORGE R. SIMS. ‘Sapeted by Himself. Post 8vo, [llustrated cover, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. alate 

MARK TWAI N’ S LI BRARY O FH rT MOU R (Uniform with the Wlustrated Edition 
of “A Tr amp J Abroad. 4 ? Sees vol ume of 700 pages, profusely Nlustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

CARO Ls OF COC KAYNE. By HENRY S. LEIGH. A New Edition. Printed 
on feap. 8vo, hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 

IN FELICIA: Poems. By. ADAH ISAACS MENKEN. A New Edition, with a Biogra- 
phical Preface, numerous Illustrations by F. E. LUMMIS and F. 0. C, DARLEY, and Facsimile of a 
L _ from C u ARLES DICKENS. Be autifully printed on small 4to ivory paper, with red border t 
eac h page, and handsomely bound. Price 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 








THE COMPLETE WORKS IN. VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 
is., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


Also a Large- paper mineon, | sold in SET'S only, at 52s. 6d. for the five v olumes. omy 100 ype 1.) 





THE CITY OF DREAM - An Epic Poem. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With 


Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MACNAB. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, buckram, 6s. 








MODERN STREET BALLADS. Collected and Edited by JOHN ASHTON, 
Author of ‘ Soc ial Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With nearly 60 Illustrations in facsimile. Crown 
8vo, Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed: all numbered), bound in half-parchment. Th: 
price of the special copies may be learned from wad a 


BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Sinai Nehemiah, etc. By. the lat 


CHARLES READE, D.C.L., Auth ‘“*It is Never too Late to Mend,”” Feap. 8vo, leatherette, 1-. 








FIFTY YEARS ‘AGO. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Condi- 


tions of Men.”’ With One Hundred and Thirty-seven full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 16s. 


UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By HAROLD BRYDGE 





With 90 ‘Wiailiaiiene. 





























Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
PLAYERS ‘AN D PLAYWRIGHTS | HAVE KNOWN, By JOHN COLE- 
MAN. Twovols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. [ Shortly. 
Among the most conspicuous figures in Mr. Coleman’s gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles 
Mathews, Mdme. Vestris, Charles Reade, the Cushmans, the Wigans, Benjamin Webster, G. V. Brooke, 
Charles Dill lon, Ryder, Tom Taylor, Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the elder, 
Bi uckstone and Sothern. 
Soe. ae . > es + 
THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: A Memoir. By WALTER 
BESANT. With Photograph-Portrait and a Aukogragh. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. hence 
THE MYSTERY OF THE " OCEAN “STAR sae Collection of Maritime 
Sketches. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
' THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER; An Anecdotic Medley. By “ THORMANBY. 
i Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. eaey. 
. _ sncsphin 








| THE F FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By T. F. THISELTON DYER, M:A. Crown 


5vo, Cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


Illustrations. One Shilling. ; [ November. 











A Collection of Stories, each complete in itself. With 





ii TIME ADVERTISER. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BIRBKBECK BANK .— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


HOw TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Brrxercx BuILpIne Socrery, 29 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Soocrery, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full par. 
ticulars, on application. 


’ 








HOLLOWAYS PILLS 











FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manacer. 


THIS FAMOUS 
FAMILY MEDICINE 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females. 





PAGE WOODCOCK S WIND PILES 





GOO 

GOOD for the 
GOO 

GO 

GOOD for the 
GOOD for the 


D for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
Cure of INDIGESTION. 
D for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
OD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 
Cure of BILIOUSNESS: 
Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 


or 64 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD NOVELS. 


Picture Covers, 2s. each. 


LORD AND LADY PICCADILLY. By THE HArt or 


ST. BERNARD'S (HOSPITAL). 


DESART. 


$Y AUSCULAPIUS SCALPEL, 


(Key to Above, 1s.) 


IN AT THE DEATH (A Sporting Novel). 
FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. By J. E. 
A SWALLOW’S WING (Imprisoned in China). 


By G. F. UNDERHILL. 
MUDDOCK. 


By CHAS, HANNAN. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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WARD & LockH’sS 


ROYAL LIBRARY 


Mf Choice Wooks by famous Authors. 


COMPRISING 


130 VOLUMES, 2s. 


EACH, 





Well Printed og Good Paper, and Strongly and Handsomely Bound in Red Cloth, Gilt, Bevelled 
Boards, Red Edges. 


Those marked * also supplied (at same price) in NEW and VERY ATTRACTIVE 
BINDING, HALF-CLOTH, MARBLED SIDES. 


Lady Anna. TROLLOPE. 
Harry Heathcote. [ROLLOPE. 
Jack Hinton. LEVER. 
Harry Lorrequer. LEVER 
Charles O'Malley. LEVER. 
Cardinal Pole. AINSWORTH. 


Constable of the Tower. 
League of Lathom. 
Spanish Match. 
Constable de Bourbon. 
Old Court. 

Myddleton Pomfret. 
Hilary St. Ives. 

Lord Mayor of London. 


AINSWORTH 

AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 


John Law. AINSWORTH. 
Sense and Sensibility. AUSTEN. 
Emma. AUSTEN. 
Mansfield Park, AUSTEN 

Northanger Abbey. AUSTEN. 
Pride and Prejudice. AUSTEN. 
Prince of the House of David. [NGRAHAM. 
The Throne of David. INGRAHAM. 
The Pillar of Fire. INGRAHAM. 
Jean Valjean. Hveo. 
Cosette and Marius. Hvueo. 
Fantine. Hveo. 
By the King’s Command. Hvueo. 
Hunchback of Nétre Dame. Hvueo. 
Under Sentence of Death. Hvueo. 
Workers of the Sea. Hva@o. 
Ninety-Three. Hveo. 
History of a Crime. Hvueo. 
Pickwick Papers. DICKENS. 
Nicholas Nickleby. DICKENS. 
Old Curiosity Shop. DICKENS. 
Barnaby Rudge. DICKENS. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. DICKENS. 
The Mudfog Society, etc. DICKENS 

Waverley. Scorr. 
Kenilworth. Scort. 
Ivanhoe. Scort. 
The Antiquary. Scort. 
Last Days of Pompeii. BULWER. 
Eugene Aram. BULWER. 
Pelham, BULWER. 
Paul Clifford. sULWER. 
Secret Dispatch. GRANT. 
Bernard Marsh. JAMES, 
Elsie Venner. HOLMES. 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. HOLMES. 
Irish Stories and Legends. LOVER. 
Handy Andy. LOvER. 
Father Darcy. MaRsH. 
Time, the Avenger. MARSH. 
Emilia Wyndham. MARSH. 


Tales and Sketches. 
The Heathen Chinee, etc. 
Wan Lee, the Pagan, etc. 


Deadwood Mystery, etc. Harte AND Marx TWaIN 
awed Lorton 
ne Mad Willoughbys. 
Virgin Soil. =“ 
moke. 
Fathers and Sons. 


WARD, LOCK & GO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


And to be obtained of all Booksellers, and at the Bookstalls, 


Bret HARTE. 
Bret HARTE. 
Bret HARTE. 


Mrs. Lynn LINTON. 

Mrs, Lynn LINTON. 
TURGENIEFF. 
TURGENIEFF. 
he. . > 
TURGENIEFF. 


Liza. TURGENIEF? 
Blithedale Romance. HAWTHORNE. 
No Sign. Mrs. Casuet Hoey. 


Innocents Abroad. 
American Drolleries. 
Funny Stories and Poems. 

Mark 'T'wain anv O. W. Houmes. 
The Mississipi Pilot, etc. 

Marg TWaAIn anp Bret Harte. 

The American. Henry JAMEs, JUN. 
Jack Brag. Hook. 


Marx TWwaln. 
Maex Twatn 


Mary Seaham. Mes. Greey. 
The Gambler's Wife. Mrs. Grey. 
The Daughters. Mrs. Grey. 


_ Mrcwaen Soort 
GEORGE MERR&DITH. 
DovUuGLAS JERROLD. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 

Tragic Comedians. 

The Brownrigg Papers. 
Valentine Vox. CockTon. 
Margaret Catchpole. CoBBOLD. 
“ His Book” and “‘ His Travels.”” Arrumus Warp 
Twelve Months of Matrimony. CARLEN. 
Squanders of Castle Squander. CaRLETON. 
Evelina. Miss Burney 
Unrequited Affection. Honore pve Batzac. 
The Scottish Chiefs. PoRTER. 
The Improvisatore. Hans ANDERSEN. 


Genevieve. LAMARTINE. 
Tales of Mystery, etc. Por. 
Helen. EDGEWORTH. 
Royston Gower. MILLER. 
Hagarene. Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 
Margaret. , SYLVESTER JUDD. 


A Lease for Lives. 
The Backwoodsman. 
Margaret's Ordeal. 
Journey to Interior of the Earth. 
Waterloo. 


FONBLANQUE. 

WRAXALL. 

JUNCKER. 
JULES VERNE. 
ERCKMANN-C HATRIAN. 
The Blockade. ERcKMANN-C HATRIAN. 
Citizen Bonaparte. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
Year One of the Republic. Ercoxmann-CHatTRiay 
Friend Fritz. EecKkMANN-CHATRIAN. 
The Conscript. 


*The French Revolution. CARLYLE. 
*Sartor Resartus, etc. CARLYLE. 
Diary of a Physician. WARREN. 
Ten Thousand a Year. WARREN. 
*Yellowplush Papers. THAOKERAY. 
Tales of the Border, 4 vols. WILSON. 
The Tiger-Slayer. AIMABD. 
Last of the Incas. AIMARD. 
Pirates of the Prairie. AIMARD. 
The Prairie Flower. AIMARD. 
The Trapper’s Daughter. AIMARD. 
The White Scalper. AIMARD. 
The Indian Chief. AIMARD. 
In Deadly Peril. GABORIAU. 
The Crescent and the Cross. WARBURTON. 
*Vivian Grey. BEACONSFIELD. 
*Coningsby BEACONSFIRLD. 
*Henrietta Temple. BEACONSFIELD. 
*Venetia. BEACONSFIELD. 


*Sybil. BEACONSFIELD. 
BRACONSFIELD. 
BEACONSFIELD. 


*Alroy, and Contarini Fleming. 
*The Young Duke. 
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iv TIME ADVERTISER. 





MR. R. A. PROGTOR’S LECTURE TOUR 


From OCTOBER 1888 to APRIL 1889. 


SUBJECTS : 


1, LIFE OF WORLDS. | 
2. THE SUN. | 
3. THE MOON. 

4. THE UNIVERSE. 





5. COMETS AND METEORS. 
6. THE STAR DEPTHS. 

7. VOLCANOES. 

8. THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


EACH LECTURE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Mr. Ricnarp A. Procror purposes to Lecture in Great Britain during 


the Winter of 1888-89. 


Dates can be booked and arrangements made for 


Lectures by him during the months of October, November, and December, 
1888, and January, February, March, and April, 1889. 


Mr. Proctor will provide a great number of beautiful slides for the illus- 
tration of each Lecture; but he cannot undertake to supply the lantern or a 


man to work it. 


A good lantern and a skilful operator should be secured by 


societies, as the interest of the Lectures will be greatly enhanced by them. 


All communications respecting terms and vacant dates should be addressed 
to Mr. Joun Frack, 122, High Holborn, London. 





THE “EK NOWLEDGE” LIBRARY 
EDITED BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


HOW TO PLAY WHIST, with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist; Whist Whittlings, 
and Forty fully-annotated Games. By ‘“ Five 
or Civss’’ (RicHarD A. Proctor). Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play, according to the latest Develop- 
ments. By ‘‘Five or Ciuss” (Ricwarp A. 
Proctor). 16mo, ls. 


THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY: 


a Series of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly 
Bodies. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE STARS IN THEIR SEA- 
SONS: an Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in12 Large Maps. By Ricuarp A. 
Proctor. Imperial 8vo, 5s. 


STRENGTH AND HAPPINESS. 


With 9 Illustrations. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SEASONS PICTURED IN 
FORTY-EIGHT SUN-VIEWS OF THE EARTH, 
and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and other Draw- 
ings. By Rrowarp A. Proctor. Demy 4to, 6s. 


THE STAR PRIMER: showing the 


Starry Sky, week by week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
By Ricwarp A. Procror. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. 








Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CQ., PATERNOosTER Row. 


NATURE STUDIES. Reprinted from 
Knowledge. By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSOY, 
THomas Foster, Epwarp CLopp, and RicHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LEISURE READINGS. Reprinted 
from Knowledge. By Epwarp Cropp, ANDREW 
Witson, THomas Foster, A. C. Ranyarp, and 
Riowarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROUGHWAYSMADESMOOTH: 
a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINI 


TIES : a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 


THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN: 
a Series of Essays on the Wonders of the Firma- 
ment. By Ricnarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo, 5%. 


PLEASANT WAYSIN SCIENCE. 


By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


MYTHS AND MARVELS OF 
nse By Ricwarp A. Proctor. 
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NEW SERIES. | 


TINSLEY'S 





TIME ADVERTISER. 


(Price 6d. Monthly. 


MAGAZINE. 


THE 


NEW SERIES of this Popular Magazine, 


Now in its twenty-first year of publication, is being continued at a popular 


price, under entirely new Proprietorship and Management, and neither trouble 
nor expense will be spared to ensure its Patrons wholesome and high-class 


reading. It contains Serials, Essays, and Short Stories by the most popular 


Authors of to-day. 


A MAGAZINE FOR EVERYBODY, 


Comparing favourably with other well-known Contemporaries. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


Army and Navy Gazette :—‘In Jinsley’s 
Magazine the fiction and short stories are 
good and readable.” 


Dublin Evening Mail: — “ Zinsley’s 
Magazine is capital reading, the bulk of it 
being purely entertaining. The stories are 
all smartly written, and are sure to attract.” 


Yorkshire Gazette :—*“ Jinsley’s Maga- 
time, One of the most popular publications 
placed in the hands of the public, is suffi- 
ciently varied to attract readers of all tastes.’ 





_Dundee Courier :—“ All who desire ex- 
citing fiction should read Tinsley’s Magazine.” 


Rochdale Observer :—“ Bids fair to be- 
come one of our most popular magazines.” 


Cornwall Gazette :—“ Zinsi: y's Magazine 


has long held a foremost place amongst 


Knglish magazines, and the present volume 


forms no exception to the rule,” 


LONDON: GOLDSMID & CO., PUBLISHERS, 173, STRAND. 


Oxford University Herald :—* Jinsley 
Vagazine in its new sixpenny form bids fa 
to run its rivals and contemporaries ve) 
close, especially if it maintains its present 
high level.”’ 


Evening Standard :—‘ There are som 
good stories in Tinsley’s Magazine.” 





] 


Fun :—‘In Tinsley’s Magazine will b 


found instalments of excellent serial stories 


and other good reading.”’ 





Wakefield Free Press : — “* Tinsk y 
Magazine is as usual thoroughly readable,” 


Literary W orld :—‘* Tinsley’s Magazin 


now published at 6d., offers exceedingly good 


selection of entertainment.” 


| Grantham Journal :—“7Tinsley’s Magazin 
| forms a regular fund of light entertainin: 
| matter.” 
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vi TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE + LADIES’ * TREASURY: 


A Ssousebhold Wagqazire. 


} SEVENPENCE MONTHLY. 





CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


| The Mer de Glace (Sea of Ice) in 
i the Swiss Alps. Clllustrated.) 





Parisian Gossip. 


| 
| Notes on Dressmaking. 
| 


| A Night on the Téte Noire. Millinery. 
tt Women in connection with Music. | Gardening. 
a) Heath Farm. Facts and Caprices of the Month. 
f The Bishop of Ripon on Novels. | Cookery. | 
| The Servian Trouble. (With Por- | Specialties. 
a i traits. ) Literary Notices. 
{ Moon Lore. Chess. 
She would not be Left Behind. Prize Pastimes. 
"Twixt Love and Chance. On-Dits. 
Needlework. Notices to Correspondents. 





COLOURED FASHION PLATE of Latest Paris Fashions. 
2 FULL-SIZE D’OYLEY DESIGNS for Embroidery. 
10 ENGRAVINGS OF NEW FASHIONS, etc. 


THE RELIQUARY : 


A Quarterly Archeological Journal and Review. 
PRICE 2s. 6d. 








CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


By D. ALLEYNE WALTER. (Two full-page Plates.) 
Pedigrees from the Plea Rolls. By Major-Gen. the Hon. GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 
On Two Medizval Chalices. By T. M. FAttow, M.A. (Two full-page Plates.) 
Notes on the Great Fire of London, 1666. By Joun E. Prices, F.S.A. 


| (Two full-page Plates.) 
a 5 Recent Discoveries in Jerusalem. By the Rev. Josern Hrrsv. 


PALMER. 


R. 8. FERGUSON, F.S.A. (One full-page Plate, one double-page Plate.) 


Quarterly Notes on Archzological Progress and Development. 
Reviews and Notices of New Books. 


———eE " oa 
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LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; AND DERBY. 


The Armorial Ledger Stones in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Hull. 


The Norman Doorways of Yorkshire. By J. RomILLy ALLEN, F.S.A. (Scot.). 


The Friar-Preachers or Blackfriars of Norwich. By the Rev. ©. F. RB. 


The Retreat of the Highlanders through Westmoreland in 1745. By 
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Established 
) Years 


ONTENTS. — The plan of 
( the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 

and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in 
view a great,variety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 
Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 


reader. 


LLUSTRATIONS. — Nume- 
rous Diagrams and more 
finished Llustrations, spe- 

cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BAZAAR, are given. 


RAWING ROOM.—In this 
Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatri- 

cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientific World, 
are given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
gravings, and Correspondence, 


Questions and Answers on simi- 
lar matters. 


ALL.—A large number of 
subjects are treated here, 
_. such as particulars of 
Holiday and Health Resorts, 
Photography, Cycling, the | 
Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- | 
agement of Aquaria and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games, Fishing, 
berate the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers, 


and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 

















OUDOIR.— Fashions, Fancy 
Work of every kind, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Knit- 

ted Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects 
which Ladies discuss in the 


Boudoir, form the feature of | 


this Department. 





TIME 





ADVERTISER. 





Sournal of the Dousekol. 


Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 





PRICE 2d. 


W° RKS HOP. — Every | 


branch of Mechanics for 

Amateurs is here treated 
in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Metal Working, Turning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientific 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 
Answers for obtaining special 
information. The Articles are 
plain, practical, and tc the 
point. 


| 





Registered as 
a Newspaper. 


ee 


XCHANGE AND MART 
E — Selling, Buying, and 
Exchanging amongst Prv- 
vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 
used for this purpose, that 
the whole of a large Supple- 
ment is devoted to it. This 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. Asmall charge 
of 1d. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 





—Papers on various points 

in connection with the 
Decoration and Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, 
Oriental Cookery for English 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and 
Cleaning, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are found in 
this Department. These papers 
are reliable and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 


—<—______ | 
H = Papers on vari ROOM. | 





\ ARDEN.—The Cultivation 

I of Hardy Garden Plants, 
Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 
Vegetables, is described in a 
plain and practical manner, and 
suited to the requirements of 
the ordinary amateur. Present 
work in the Garden for future 
effect, and practical and season- 
able Notes on Bee-kKeeping, are 
also given. 


| IBRARY.—Here are given 
l 


| 





O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
Under this heading Re- 
plies are given, y a 

large Staff of Experts, to 
we on Law, Literature, 
inance anil Investments, Art, 
Bric-a-Brac, ang Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, Pheasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 





UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 

eriod, from 1 month to 1 year, 
ut must be prepaid. The terms 


| are as follows :— 





Reviews of Books, Articles | 


on the Leading Magazines, 
Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
and other matters appertaining 
to the Library. 
SURTILAGE. — Dogs, Poul- 
( try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 
~ Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 
ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart- 
ment. Here, as in all the other 
Departments, Questions and 
Answers from Correspondence 
form a useful feature. Prize 
Lists of Shows are also given. 


ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 


lmonth. Smonths. 6 months. 13 months 
-/11 2/8 5/4 10/8 
Two ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3months. 6months. 12 months 
1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 


l month. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months 
2/8 8/0 16/0 52/0 
Stamps received for small sums. 
P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 

able to L. UpcoTT GILL. 


INGLE COPIES. — These 
may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 

Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt of 
24d. in stamps. 





FFICES.—The Postal ad- 
dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrams, 

‘* Bazaar, Loudon.” 
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TIME 


ADVERTISER, 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1887. 


I, 


II. 
III. 


IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 


How the Union of Ireland and Great 
Britain was Effected. 

The Changing Status of Women. 

The Free Trade Struggle in the United 
States of America. 

A New Novelist. 

A Decade of American Journalism. 

Are we Educating our Children ? 

Some Social Aspects of Canada. 

The Queen’s “ Rebel Subjects.” 

Independent Section : 
The Eclipse of the Soul.—Part IT. 





CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1887. 


I. 

II. 
Ill. 
IV. 
Vv. 
Vis 
VIl. 
VII. 


Lord Hartington. 

The Frenchwoman of the Century. 

The Progress of the “ Masses,” 

The Don Giovanni Centenary. 

The Land Question in America, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

The Poverty of India. 

The Union of Ireland with Great Britain. 





CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1887. 


I. 

Il. 
III. 
IV, 
V. 
Vi. 
VIL. 
VIII. 


Mr. Chamberlain and Ulster. 
“Capital.” By Karl Marx. 
Adulteration of Food. 
Mr, Frith’s Memoirs. 
Morocco, 
Renan’s History of Israel. 
Charles Darwin. 
Independent Section : 
Philosophy and Common Sense. 





CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1888. 


 o 
Il. 
Ill. 
IV. 
bat 


Vi. 


Vil. 
VIII. 


Free Trade in Banking. 
Dr. Johnson on Ireland. 
Adulteration of Food and its Remedy. 
Manxland. 
Count Cavour. 
Seven Weeks in Australia. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Reply to Dr. Ingram. 
Independent Section : 
The Fishery Question : An Americar 
View of It. 





CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1888. 


I, 


II, 


Ill. 


IV. 


We 
Vi. 


VIL. 
Vill. 


Imperial Federation: Canada and the 
United States. 

The Higher Education of Women. 

Western Australia. 

Irish Land and Irish Rents. 

Reminiscences of Cardinal Richelieu. 

The Swiss Constitution. 

Free Trade versus Fair Trade. 

The Crofters of the Highlands. 











Il. Heinrich Heine. 
. Local 
. The Discovery of the Solomon Islands. 
. Reminiscences of Cardinal Mazarin. 

. The South African Conference. 

. Independent Section : 


. An Equitable 
] 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1888. 


. What the Local Government Bill ought 


to be. 


. Female Poaching on Male Preserves, 

. Nationality, not Separation. 

. The Anglo-American Copyright Question, 
. Italy and Abyssinia. 

. Hans Sachs: 


The People’s Goethe of the 
Sixteenth Century. 


. The Development of India. 
. Examinations Examined. 

Social and Political Aspects of Russi: 
. Hoclal and Folltical Aspects of Russia, 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1888. 
International Copyright 
Law. 

them ? 


W ho pay 


} 


and Imperial Taxes: 


Daltonism in Ethics. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1888. 


. What the Local Government Bill is. 
Il. The Natives of the Solomon Islands. 
. Federal Government. 

. Tramps : 
. Habitual Drunkenness. 


Medizeval and Modern. 
By an Habitual 
Drunkard. 


. England with all her Faults. 
. The Bancroft Reminiscences, 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1888. 


[. The Claims of the Parish. 
II, Montaigne. 
III. The Papal Rescript. | Board. 
IV. Some Aspects of the London School 
V. The Irish in America. 
VI. The Yellow River. 
VII. France and Boulangism. By Yves Guyot. 
VIII. Independent Section : 
Ireland. By T. W. Russell, Esq., M.P. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1888. 
I. Local Government: The Franchise 
Question. 
II. Nurses and Nursing. 


. Henry Gratton. 

. Characteristics of American Cities. 
. The Co-operative Congress. 

. Mental 


Deterioration: Some of its 


Avoidable Causes. 


. Independent Section : 


Home Rule for Ireland : Its Friends 
and its Enemies. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Srction I. Science. 


”? 


II. Politics, Sociology, Voyages & Travels. 


Section III. History and Biography. 


9° 


IV. Belles Lettres. 


HoME AFFAIRS. 





LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., 57, LUDGATE HILL. 
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Mzsses. W. H. ALLEN & C0.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready, Price 2s. 


LONDON IN I888. 


Eighteen Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal Streets. 


ALSO BY A 


Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 


MEeERBER I! Pea, 


Editor of the ‘* Royal Guide to the London Charities,’’ “* Handbook to Normandy,” “* The Road to Paris,” et. 
Eighth Year of Issue. Revised and Enlarged. 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each volume. 
Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
Two volumes now ready. 
BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. KepseEt. 
‘‘ He has produced a very agreeable life of Lord Beaconsfield, which, until the long-deferred opus mag 
of Lord Rowton at last appears, will continue to be read with interest.”—Academy. 
PALMERSTON. By Luoyp C. Sanpers. 


‘‘This brightly written biography of him is one that should be in the hands of all students of politics.”’ 
Scotsman 
, . 


‘*Tt is a solid contribution to our historical literature, and merits more than a merely evanescent po; 
larity.’’—Literary World. 
** Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and orderly account of the life of the last Englisl 


statesman whose career can be rega 
Saturday Review. 


O'CONNELL. By J. A. Hamixton. | Ready immediately. 


Other Volumes, as hitherto announced, are in course of preparation, including:—METTERNICH, 
by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. (now in the press); PEEL, by F. C. Montague; BOLINGBROKE, 
by Arthur Hassall; and FOX, by H. 0. Wakeman, etc., etc. 


ied with almost entire satisfaction by all good Englishmen.’’ 


COMO AND @TALIAN LAKE LAND. By T. W. M. Lunn, M.A., Chaplain 
to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. With 3 Maps and 11 Illustrations by Miss JEssI! 
MACGREGOR. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of Miss Jessie Macgrego! 

talent. In a series of finely executed etchings she has portrayed many of the works of art, the sites, th 

types, and costumes of Italian lake land with rare fidelity.— Morning Post. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH-BOOK: Men, Manners, and Institutions. By) 


J.G. ALGER. Crown 8vo, 6s 
“Few English writers have described French manners, men, and institutions with the author’s vivaciou 
accuracy.”’—Morning Post. , 
** We wish we could do more than allude to some of his shrewdly suggestive remarks on French manners 
and their consequences.’’—T'imes. 


ee 


Just Published, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS IN THE DRESDEN GALLERY 
By “C, J. F.’ With numerous I!lustrations. 
THE ROMANCE OF LIFE-PRESERVATION. By James Burnuzy. Crown 
SVO, 6s, 
‘“‘A thoroughly good book of its kind. A thoroughly successful attempt to embrace in one compr« 
hensive view the entire scope of life-saving efforts.” — Vanity Fair. 
New Novel, ready at all Libraries, Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE VOICE OF URBANO. By J.W.Wetts. Author of “Three Thousand 
Miles through Brazil.” 
“Interesting not only on account 


Mr. Wells puts before us the scenery 
Review, 


f the exciting story but also because of the hic way in whicl 
grap y 
Brazil and the manners and customs of its inhabitants.’’—Saturday 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & O©O., 13, Warterztoo Ptace, 8.W. 
** 
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WALTER SMITH AND INNES. _ 








In preparation. 





DAGMAR. By Heten Suiptonx.| IN SUNNY SOUTH. ByE. 0. 
Three Vols., 31s. 6d. Poa With numerous Illustrations by 

PEN. By the Author of ‘ Tip-Cat.” sis soy 

Shien 2 ery OF ger’ ANGELA. By Miss WEpER. 
BALDI. Authorised Translation. | WINGS. sy Miss LErroy. 


MY LADY BOUNTIFUL. By | DAWN OF HISTORY. New 


C. Breuer. and Revised Edition by Kgary. 


GREEK AND GOTHIC: Progress and Decay in the Three Arts of 


Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. By the Rev. R. St. Jounw Tyrwarrt, Christ Church, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE ART SCHOOLS OF MEDIAVAL CHRISTENDOM. By 


A. C. Owen. Edited by J. Rusxrn, M.A., late Slade Professor. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
LANDMARKS OF HISTORY: A Summary of Ancient 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LANDMARKS OF HISTORY: The Middle Ages. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
LANDMARKS OF HISTORY: Modern History, from the Reformation 


to the Fall of Napoleon. New and Revised Edition. F cap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LANDMARKS OF RECENT HISTORY, 1770—1883. 


cloth, 2s. 6d: 
KINGS OF ENGLAND. A History for the Young. With the Addition 


of a Table of the Contemporary Sovereigns of Europe, a Genealogical Table of the Kings of England, 
a List of the Royal Families of England, and a Continuation to 1872. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND. Cheap School Edition, slightly Abridged. Demy 


18mo, cloth, ls.; and with Questions for Examinations, demy 18mo, cloth, ls. 2d. 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE. Sacred and Church 


History for School Children. 18mo, cloth, Is. 


QUESTIONS ON THE CATECHISM. 
COLLECTS. 18mo, sewed, 6d. GOSPELS. 1s8mo, sewed, 10d. 
EPISTLES. 18mo, sewed, 10d. PRAYER-BOOK. 18mo, sewed, 10d. 

PSALMS. 18mo, sewed, 10d, 


TEACHINGS ON THE CATECHISM FOR THE LITTLE 


ONES. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
EDITED BY THE REV. W. JACKSON, M.A., Oxon., Vicar of Heathfield, Sussew. 


STORIES AND LESSONS ON THE CATECHISM. 


Vol. I. TO THE END OF THE BELIEF. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Vol. Il. TO THE END OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Vol, III. THE SACRAMENTS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


STORIES AND CATECHISMS ON THE COLLECTS. 


Vol. I. FROM ADVENT TO EASTER TUESDAY. Fcap. §8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Vol. Il. FROM FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER TO TWENTY-FIFTH AFTER 
TRINITY. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Vol. II, THE SAINTS’ DAYS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WALTER SMITH & INNES (late Moztey), 34, King St., Covent Garden. 
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Feap. OVO. 


A Compendium of 


L18mo, sewed, 6d. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 
Price 1/6 The SEPTEMBER NUMBER of the Price 1/6 
ART JOURNAL, 


Contains the following Illustrated Articles :— 


WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 5 Illustrations. SCOTTISH ART AT THE GLASGOW EXHIBI. 
PROVINCIAL CLUBS—BIRMINGHAM. TION, with 3 Illustrations. 

3 Illustrations, OLD ENGLAND’S BOSTON and CROWLAND 
JAPAN AND ITS ART WARES. 8 Illustrations. ABBEY, with 6 Illustrations. 
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Illustrated 
Articles 


ON 


JAPAN 


AND ITS 


ART WARES 


WRITTEN BY 


Marcus B. Huish. 


NOW APPEARING 
VONTHLY 


IN THE 


Art Xournal, 








Semen) ON OOS, Petits wend ces item, Ate 


“Mr. MacWhirter may be congratulated ona happy selection, and most of his drawings are admirably suggestive of 


the scenery.” — Times. “ The engravings are admirable.”— Daily Telegraph. ‘‘The book, which describes in pleasant 
style some of the finest bits of Scottish scenery, is illustrated by a series of beautiful pictures by Mr. John MacWhirter, 
A.R. It is printed and bound with elegance and good taste.”—Scoisman. ‘No more agreeable guide could be 
wished for either in Edinburgh, in the Lammermuir region, along the Tweed, or on the Border.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“The illustrations are charming, some of them being = gems.” —Standard. “The volume is a model of careful 
getating. .. . The tourist will find his impressions of the Borderland full of interest, and his suggestions as to walking 


ps a real service.”—Saturday Review. 
By the late Dean Howson, with new Preface and Appendix on the 
Salmon Fisheries, by ALtrrep Rimmer. With 30 I[lustrations. 


THE RIVER DEE. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Price 1s. each; or cloth boards, silver gilt, ls. 6d. each. 


FRENCH COOKERY FOR LADIES BREAKFAST DISHES 


(ECONOMICAL). By A. CORDON-BLEU. FOR EVERY MORNING IN THREE MONTHS. 
“Very useful and also readable. . . . We like her little By Miss M. L. ALLEN. 


book.” —A thenceum. “ The question, “What shall we have for breakfast?’ 1s 
“Fora cookery book the work is singularly lively and | here answered in a practical way."—The Queen, 
i "5 _Yorkshi ‘‘ Supplies a long-felt want by housekeepers.”—G@raphic. 
unconventional.”— Yorkshire Post. Suppies a iong-re ant Dy Rous pers. 





One Hundred and One Methods of 
COOKING POULTRY. 


With Hints on Selection, Trussing, and Carving. “More useful than many of its more pretentious rivals.” 
By AUNT CHLOE. | —The Lady. 


LONDON : J.°S, VIRTUE & CO., Lrp., 26, IVY LANE, E.C. 


SAVOURIES and SWEETS. 


By Miss M, L. ALLEN. 
| ** Of great merit.”—Saturday Review. 
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CHEAP PARCELS OF BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR CIRCULATION IN 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, — INSTITUTIONS, 
AND AMA ING CLUBS. 




















brit 


Twelve Volumes of Recent P< il Bi 





Svo., newly bound in cloth, with ns unt 40 QO 
Twelve Volumes of Miscellaneous Literatu 2 

newly bound in cloth with margu 40 0 
Twelve Volumes of Recent Tra 

in cloth, with margins uncut tO 0 
Twelve Volumes of Recent Theological Biography, 

Demy Svo., newly bound in clot! ni 140 0 
Sixteen Volumes of Recent Biography, 

bound in cloth, with margins un 42 0 
Twenty Volumes of Miscellaneous Literatur | 

Svo., newly bound in cloth, with margins un 42 0 
Twenty Volumes of Recent Tr aver. C1 ioe 

bound in cloth, with margins unc 42 0 
Twenty Volumes of Assorted oe ature, Crown | 

newly bound in cloth, with margins unc 42 0 
Twenty Volumes of Recent Biog raphy; yn 8 

bound in cloth, with margins uncut 50 0 


Se’ Particulars see Separate 


SELECTIONS oF ONE HUNDRED peeteacig OF POPU m NOVELS, 


In sound condition for Library “se, a re 


catia Mas 


FIFTY SHILLINGS nat Cash 
For Particulars of Parcels EB, F, G, 


SELECTIONS OF FIFTY VOLUMES F POPULAR NOVELS, 
Newly and strongly bound in cloth are offered for 
FIFTY SHILLINGS net Cash. 

For Particulars of Parcels 1, K, L, M rat 


4 PARCEL OF ONE HUNDRED cma OF NOVEI 


OuR OWN SELECT! , is -offer 


THIRTY SHILLINGS net Cash 
Details of this Parcel cannot be 


Mupir’s SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, New Oxrorp STRERFT. LONDON. 
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CHATTO & ee NEW LIST (Continued). 


CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. By HENRY 8S. LEIGH, A New Edition, Printed 


on fcap. 8vo, hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 5s, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, "8s. 6d. each. 


*.* Also a Large-paper Edition, sold in SE ETS only , at 52s. 6d, for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 























THE CITY OF DREAM: An "Epic Poem. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MAONAB. Becond Edition. Feap. pit buckram, 63 


MODERN STREET BALLADS, Collected and Edited by JOHN ASHTON, 


Author of “‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 56 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 


*.* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed: all numbered), bound in half-parchment. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, etc. By the lat 


CH AR ES READS, D.C.L., Author of *‘ It is Never too Late to Mend, ”” Feap. 8vo, leatherette, 1s. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO, By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Condi- 


tions of Men.”” With One Hundred and Thirty-seven full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8yo, cloth 
extra, 16s. 





























UNCLE SAM AT HOME. sy HAROLD BRYDGES. With 90 Illustrations 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 22. 6d. 











PHIL SHE RIDAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN : The Romantic 


Career of a Great Soldier told in his own Words. With 22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, 























and numerous Facsimiles of famous letters. Two vols.tof 500 pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. , 
oe 7 [ November, 
PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS |! HAVE KNOWN. By JOHN COLBE- 
MAN. Twovols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. (Shortly. 
Among the most conspicuous figures in Mr. Coleman’s gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles 
Mathews, Mdme. Vestris, Charles Reade, the Wigans, Benjamin Webster, G. V. Brooke, Charles Dillon, 
bya Tom Taylor, Tom Robertson, H. p Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the elder, Buckstone, and 
othern. 
THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: A Memoir. By WALTER 
BESANT. With Photograph-Portrait and Facsimile Autograph. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
THE MYSTERY OF TH E r ‘OC EAN STAR”: A Collection of Maritime 
Sketches.: aid Ww. CLARE RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: "An Anepiotic Malia By “ THORMANBY, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. ByT. F. THISELTON DYER, M.A. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 














A PLAYTIME NATURALIST : A Book for every Home, By Dr. J. E. TAYLOR. 


F.L.S., Editor of ** Science-Gossip.’’ With nearly 400 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
(Preparing. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. A Collection of Stories, each complete in itself. With 


Illustrations. One Shilling. [Nevember. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL, Containing a Complete Story, entitled “BY 


ede i WAYS,” by T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” etc. Demy 
8vo, ls. [ November. 

















LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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WARD & LOCEH’S 


ROYAL LIBRARY 


Of Choice Wooks by famous Authors. 


COMPRISING 


1380 VOLUMES, 2s. 


EACH, 





Well Printed on Good Paper, and Strongly and Handsomely Bound in Red Cloth, Gilt, Bevelled 
Boards, Red Edges. 


Those marked * also supplied (at same price) in NEW and VERY ATTRACTIVE 
BINDING, HALF-CLOTH, MARBLED SIDES. 


Lady Anna. 
Harry Heathcote, 
ag Hinton. 

arry Lorrequer. 
Chadles O’ Malley. 
Cardinal Pole. 
Constable of the Tower. 
League of Lathom. 
Spanish Match. 
Constable de Bourbon. 
Old Court. 
Myddleton Pomfret. 
Hilary St. Ives. 
Lord Mayor of London, 
John Law. 
Sense and Sensibility. 
Emma. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey. 
Pride and Prejudice. 


Prince of the House of David. 


The Throne of David. 
The Pillar of Fire. 

Jean Valjean. 

Cosette and Marius. 
Fantine. 

By the King’s Command. 
Hunchback of Nétre Dame. 
Under Sentence of Death. 
Workers of the Sea. 
Ninety-Three. 

History of a Crime. 
Pickwick Papers. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 
Barnaby Rudge. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 

The Mudfog Society, etc. 
Waverley. 

Kenilworth. 

Ivanhoe. 

The Antiquary. 

Last Days of Pompeii. 
Eugene Aram. 

Pelham, 

Paul Clifford. 

Secret Dispatch. 
Bernard Marsh. 

Elsie Venner. 


Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


Irish Stories and Legends. 
Handy Andy. 

Father Darcy. 

Time, the Avenger. 
Emilia Wyndham. 

Tales and Sketches. 

The Heathen Chinee, etc. 
Wan Lee, the Pagan, etc. 


Lizzie Lorton 

The Mad Willoughbys. 
Virgin Soil. 

Smoke. 

Fathers and Sons. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 





TROLLOPE. 
TROLLOPE, 
LEVER. 
LEVER. 
LEVER. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH. 
AINSWORTH, 
AINSWORTH. 
AUSTEN. 
AUSTEN. 
AUSTEN. 
AUSTEN. 
AUSTEN, 
INGRAHAM, 
INGRAHAM, 
INGRAHAM. 
Huveo. 
Hvueo. 
Hveo. 
Hveo. 
Hveo. 
Huveo. 
Hveo. 
Hveo. 
Hveo. 
DICKENS. 


DICKENS. 
DICKENS. 
DICKENS. 





DICKENS. 


DICKENS. 


Scort. 
Scort. 
Scott. 
Scort. 
BULWER, 


BUuLWER. 


BULWER. 
BULWER. 
GRANT, 


JAMES, 


HoumeEs. 
HoLmMEs, 
LOVER. 
LOVER, 
MARSH, 
MARSH. 
MARSH. 
Bret HaRTe. 
Bret Harte. 
Bret Harte. 
Deadwood Mystery, etc. Harte anp Mark TWaIn. 
Mrs. Lynn LINTON 
Mrs, Lynn Linton 
TURGENIEFF 


TURGENIEFF 
TURGENIEFF 
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Liza. 

Blithedale Romance. 

No Sign. 

Innocents Abroad. 

American Drolleries. 

Funny Stories and Poems. 
Marx Twal 

The Mississipi Pilot, etc. 


Mark Tw 


The American. 

Jack Brag. 

Mary Seaham. 

The Gambler’s Wife. 
The Daughters. 

Tom Cringle’s Log. 
Tragic Comedians. 

The Brownrigg Papers. 
Valentine Vox. 
Margaret Catchpole. 


“His Book” and “ His Travels.” 


Twelve Months of Matrimon 


Squanders of Castle Squander. 


Evelina. 

Unrequited Affection. 
The Scottish Chiefs. 
The Improvisatore. 
Genevieve. 

Tales of Mystery, etc. 
Helen. 

Royston Gower. 
Hagarene. 
Margaret. 

A Lease for Lives. 
The Backwoodsman. 
Margaret's Ordeal. 
Journe 
Waterloo. 

The Blockade. 

Citizen Bonaparte. 

Year One of the Republic. 
Friend Fritz. 

The Conscript. 

*The French Revolution. 
*Sartor Resartus, etc. 

Diary of a Physician. 

Ten Thousand a Year. 
*Yellowplush Papers. 

Tales of the Border, 4 vols. 
The Tiger-Slayer. 

Last of the Incas. 

Pirates of the Prairie. 

The Prairie Flower. 

The Trapper’s Daughter. 
The White Scalper. 

The Indian Chief. 

In Deadly Peril. 

The Crescent and the Cross. 
*Vivian Grey. 

*Coningsby. 

*Henrietta Temple, 
*Venetia. 

*Sybil. 


*Alroy, and Contarini Fleming. 


*The Young Duke. 





And to be obtuined of all Booksellers, and at the Bookstalls, 


to Interior of the Earth. 


TURGENIEFF. 
HAWTHORNE. 
Mrs. CasHet Hory. 
Marx Twarny, 
Marx Twatrn. 


nN AND O. W. Houmegs, 


AIN AND Bret Harts, 
HENRY JAMES, JUN. 
Hoox, 

Mrs. Grey. 

Mrs, Grey. 

Mrs. Grey. 

MICHAEL Scort. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 
DovUGLAS JERROLD. 
COcCKTON, 
CoRBBOLD. 
ARTEMUS WARD, 
y. CARLEN, 
CARLETON. 
Miss Burney. 
Honore DE Bauzac. 
PORTER. 

Hans ANDERSEN, 
LAMARTINE, 

Por, 

EDGEWORTH. 
MILLER. 


Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 


SYLVESTER JUDD. 
FONBLANQUE. 
WRAXALL, 

J UNCEER. 

JULES VERNE. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
ERCKMANN-CHATBRIAN. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
ERCKMANN-CHATBIAN, 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
CARLYLE. 
CARLYLE. 
WARREN. 
WARREN. 
THACKERAY. 
WILSON. 
AIMARD. 
AIMARD. 
AIMARD. 
AIMARD, 
AIMARD. 
AIMARD. 
AIMARD. 
GABORIAU. 
WARBURTON. 
BEACONSFIELD. 
BEACONSFIELD. 
BEACONSFIELD. 
BEACONSFIELD. 
BEACONSFIELD. 
BEACONSFIELD. 
BEACONSFIELD. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


MR. R. A. PROCTOR’S LECTURE TOUR, 


From OCTOBER 1888 to APRIL 1889. 








SUBJECTS: 
1. LIFE OF WORLDS. 5. COMETS AND METEORS 
29. THE SUN. | 6. THE STAR DEPTHS. 
3. THE MOON. | 7. VOLCANOES. 
4. THE UNIVERSE. | 8. THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


EACH LECTURE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Mr. Ricwarp A. Proctor purposes to Lecture in Great Britain durin; 
the Winter of 1888-89. Dates can be booked and arrangements made f 
Lectures by him during the months of October, November, and December 
1888, and January, February, March, and April, 1889, 


Mr. Proctor will provide a great number of beautiful slides for the illus 
tration of each Lecture; but he cannot undertake to supply the lantern or 
man to work it. A good lantern and a skilful operator should be secured 
societies, as the interest of the Lectures will be greatly enhanced by them. 


All communications respecting terms and vacant dates should be addressed 
to Mr. Jonnw Frack, 122, High Holborn, London. 


THE “rr NOW LEDGE” LIBRARY 
EDITED BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
HOW TO PLAY WHIST, with the | NATURE STUDIES. Reprinted fi 


Laws and Etiquette of Whist; Whist Whittlings, Knowledge. By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSO? 
and Forty fully-annotated Games. By “ Five THomas Foster, Epwarp Ciopp, and RIicHa! 
oF CiuBs”? (RicHarp A. Prootor). Crown A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








8vo, 5s. 
HOME WHIST: an Foy Guide to | LEISURE READINGS. Reprini 
Correct Play, according to the latest Develop- | from Knowledge. By Epwasp Cropp, Awpz! 


Witson, THomas Foster, A. C. Ranyanri 
Rickard A. Procror. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETRYOFASTRONOMY: } ROUGHWAYSMADESMOOTH: 


a Series of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Su 
Bodies. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 8yo, 5s. jects. By RicnarpA. Proctor. Crown 8yo, 6 


THE STARS IN THEIR SEA-| OUR PLACE AMONG INFINI 
SONS: an Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the TIES: a Series of Essays contrasting our Litt 
Star Groups, in12 Large Maps. By Ricnarp A. Abode in Space and Time with the Infini 
Proctor. Imperial 8vo, 5s. around us. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Croy 


STRENGTH AND HAPPINESS.| °°” 
With 9 Illustrations. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. | THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN: 


Crown 8y } . o- 
own Bvo, Be. a Series of Essays on the Wonders of the Firma 


THE SEASONS PICTURED IN | ment. By RicHarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo, & 
Y-EIGHT SUN-VIEWS OF THE EARTH, | PLEASANT WAYSIN SCIENCE. 


and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and other a _ . 
ings. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Demy 4to, By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


THE STAR PRIMER: showing the | MYTHS AND MARVELS OF 
Starry Sky, week by week, in 24 ne ‘Maps. ASTRONOMY. By Ricuarp A. Procto 
By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ments. By “Five or Cuiuss” (Ricuarp A. 
Proctor). 16mo, ls. 








Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PaTERNosTER Row. 
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NEW SERIES.] 


NSLEY 8 





[Price 6d. Monthly. 


MAGAZINE 





THE 


NEW SERIES of this Popular Magazine, 


Now in its twenty-first year of publication, is being continued at a popular 


price, under entirely new Proprietorship and Management, and neither trouble 


nor expense will be spared to ensure its Patrons wholesome and high-class 
reading. It contains Serials, Essays, and Short Stories by the most popular 


Authors of to-day. 





A MAGAZINE FOR EVERYBODY. 


Comparing favourably with other well-known Contemporaries. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


Army and Navy Gazette :—“In Tinsley’s 
Magazine the fiction and short stories are 
good and readable.” 





Dublin Evening Mail: — “ Tinsley’s 
Magazine is capital reading, the bulk of it 
being purely entertaining. The stories are 
all smartly written, and are sure to attract.” 





Yorkshire Gazette :—“ Tinsley’s Maga- 
zine, one of the most popular publications 
placed in the hands of the public, is suffi- 
ciently varied to attract readers of all tastes,” 





Dundee Courier :—‘ All who desire ex- 
citing fiction should read Tinsley’s Magazine.” 





Rochdale Observer :—“ Bids fair to be- 
come one of our most popular magazines,” 





Cornwall Gazette :—“ Tinsiey’s Magazine 
has long held a foremost place amongst 
English magazines, and the present volume 





forms no exception to the rule.” 


Oxford University Herald :—“ Jinsley’s 
Magazine in its new sixpenny form bids fair 
to run its rivals and contemporaries very 
close, especially if it maintains its present 
high level.”’ 


Evening Standard :—‘‘There are some 
good stories in. Zinsley’s Magazine,” 
Fun :—“In Tinsley’s Magazine will be 


found instalments of excellent serial stories 
and other good reading,”’ 


Wakefield Free Press : — “ Jinsley’s 
Magazine is as usual thoroughly readable. 


Literary World :—“ Zinsley’s Magazine, 
now published at 6d., offers exceedingly good 
selection of entertainment,” 


Grantham Journal :—“ 7Zinsley’s Magazine 
forms a regular fund of light entertaining 
matter.” 





LONDON: GOLDSMID & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 173, STRAND. 
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THE *# LADIES’ * TREASURY: 
A Sorusehold Wagqazirte. 


SEVENPENCE MONTHLY. 








CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The Mer de Glace (Sea of Ice) in | Parisian Gossip. 
the Swiss Alps. (lllustrated.) Notes on Dressmaking. 
A Night on the Téte Noire. Millinery. 
Women in connection with Music. | Gardening. 
Heath Farm. Facts and Caprices of the Month. 
The Bishop of Ripon on Novels. Cookery. 
The Servian Trouble. (With Por- | Specialties. 
traits. ) Literary Notices. 
Moon Lore. Chess. 
She would not be Left Behind. Prize Pastimes. 
‘Twixt Love and Chance. On-Dits. 
Needlework. Notices to Correspondents. 





COLOURED FASHION PLATE of Latest Paris Fashions. 
2 FULL-SIZE D’OYLEY DESIGNS for Embroidery. 
10 ENGRAVINGS OF NEW FASHIONS, etc. 


THE RELIQUARY : 


A Quarterly Archzological Journal and. Review. 
PRICE 2s. 6d. 








CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
The Armorial Ledger Stones in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Hull. 


By D. ALLEYNE WALTER. (Two full-page Plates.) 
Pedigrees from the Plea Rolls. By Major-Gen. the Hon. GEORGE WROTTESLEY, 
On Two Medizval Chalices. By T. M. FALtow, M.A. (Two full-page Plates.) 


Notes on the Great Fire of London, 1666. By JoHN E. Pricg, F.S.A. 

The Norman Doorways of Yorkshire. By J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
(Two full-page Plates.) 

Recent Discoveries in Jerusalem. By the Rev. Josepu Hirst. 

The Friar-Preachers or Blackfriars of Norwich. By the Rev. C. F. BR, 
-ALMER. 

The Retreat of the Highlanders through Westmoreland in 1745. By 
R. 8. Fer@uson, F.8.A. (One full-page Plate, one double-page Plate.) 

Quarterly Notes on Archeological Progress and Development. 

Reviews and Notices of New Books. 





LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; AND DERBY. 
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Established 


Sournal of the Douse§alt. 


Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 


@he Bazaar, 








20 Years. 


PRICE 24d. 








‘Photography, Cycling, the 


ONTENTS. — The plan of | 
the journal is that it shall 
be a thoroughly practical 

and useful newspaper in every 
household, and with this end in | 
view a greatjvariety of informa- 
tion is given, classified in Depart- 
ments according to the subject. 

Although the paper is pub- 
lished three times a week, the 
literary matter is so arranged 
that any one may be taken 
weekly without loss of interest, 
the three issues being virtually 
three distinct and separate 
weekly journals, which can be 
taken together or each by itself 
as is most convenient to the 
reader. 


LLUSTRATIONS. — Nume- 
rous Diagrams and more 
finished Illustrations, spe- 

cially drawn and engraved for 
THE BAZAAR, are given. 








[)*depare: ROOM.—In this | 
Department Art, Music, 
Science, Amateur Theatri- 
cals, and such like, are included. 
Notices of the Art Galleries, 
Concerts, New Music, and the 
doings in the Scientific World, 
are given, as well as Practical 
Articles on New Art Work for 
Amateurs, Playing the Violin, 
Valuation of Paintings and En- 
erabe. and Correspondence, 
u 





estions and Answers on simi- | 
lar matters. 





ALL.—A large number of 
subjects are treated here, 
ei as particulars of 

Holiday and Health Resorts, 


Keeping of Aviary Birds, Man- 
agement of Aquaria and Small 
Pets, Popular Natural History, 
Emigration, Games, Fishing, 
Ventriloquism, the Microscope, 
Cats, and Questions, Answers, 
and Correspondence on the same 
subjects. 


OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fancy | 
Work of every kind, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Knit- 

ted Garments, New Materials, 
Etiquette, and other subjects 
which Ladies discuss in the 











| (rece, Oe. Poul- 





Boudoir, form the feature of 
this Department. 


ORKSHOP. — Every | 
branch of Mechanics for 
Amateurs is here treated 

in turn: Carpentry, Joinery, 
Metal Working, Turning, Lac- 
quering, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
age-building, Making Scientific 
Apparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, and Questions and 
Answers for obtaining special 


| information. The Articles are 


plain, practical, and to the 
point. & 


H O=Papers on vari ROOM. 





—Papers on various points | 

in connection with the | 
Decoration and Arrangement of | 
Houses, Domestic Management, 
Little Dinners and Luncheons, | 
Oriental Cookery for English | 
Tastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes, Home Dyeing and | 
Cleaning, and other matters of | 
a similar kind, are found in | 
this Department. These papers 
are reliable and exact, and use- 
ful in every household. 


(7 or Hardy Ga Cultivation 





of Hardy Garden Plants, 
treenhouse Plants, Ferns, 


| Hardy Orchids, Cacti, Flower- | 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Fruit and 


Vegetables, is described in a 


| plain and practical manner, and 


suited to the requirements of | 
the ordinary amateur. Present | 
work in the Garden for future 

effect, and practical and season- | 
able Notes on Bee-keeping, are | 
also given. 


IBRARY.—Here are given 
Reviews of Books, Articles 
on the Leading Magazines, 

Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
and other matters appertaining 
to the Library. 











try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 
Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 
ing for Amateurs, and such 
like, are treated in this Depart- 
ment. Here, as in all the other 
Departments, Questions and | 


Answers from Correspondence 
form a useful feature. Prize 
Lists of Shows are also given. 


Registered as 
t Newspaper. 








“XCHANGE AND MART. 
3 — Selling, Buying, and 
Exchanging amongst Pri- 
vate Persons is carried on 
through this Department, and 
to so great an extent is it 
used for this purpose, that 
the whole of a large Supple. 
ment is devoted to it. his 
Supplement is divided into 22 
Departments, and these again 
are fully sub-divided for perfect 
ease of reference. A small charge 
of 1d. for 3 words is made for 
entering a notice. 


O CORRESPONDENTS.— 
Under this heading Re- 
plies are given, by a 

large Staff of Experts, to 
Questions on Law, Literature, 
Finance and Investments, Art, 
Bric-A-Brac, Cycling, Travel, 
Poultry, Pigeons, Pheasants, 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violin, 
Organ, Piano, Cage Birds, 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Cook- 
ing, Practical Science, Sport, 
Housekeeping, Foreign Stamps, 
and all other subjects except 
Theology and Politics. 





‘“ UBSCRIPTIONS. — These 
S can commence at any time, 
and be for any length of 
period, from 1 month to 1 year, 
but must be prepaid. The terms 
are as follows :— 
ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3 months. 6 months, 12 months. 


-/1l 2/8 5/4 10/8 
Two ISSUES WEEKLY. 


| Lmonth. 3 months. 6 months. 12months 


1/9 5/4 10/8 21/4 
THREE ISSUES WEEKLY. 


lmonth. 3 months. 6 months. 12 months, 
2/8 8/0 16/0 52/0 

Stamps received for small sums. 

P.O.’s and Cheques to be pay- 


| able to L. UPcotTT GILL. 


INGLE COPIES. — These 
S may be obtained at all 
Railway Bookstalls and 
Newsagents’, or will be sent 
from the Office on receipt of 
24d. in stamps. 








FFICES.—The Postal ad- 
() dress is 170, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. For Telegrams, 

‘** Bazaar, London.” 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1887. 


I. How the Union of Ireland and Great 
Britain was Effected. 
II. The Changing Status of Women. 
III. The Free Trade Struggle in the United 
States of America. 
IV. A New Novelist. 
Vv. A Decade of American Journalism. 
VI. Are we Educating our Children ? 
VII. Some Social Aspects of Canada. 
VIII. The Queen’s “ Rebel Subjects.” 
IX. Independent Section : 
The Eclipse of the Soul.—Part II. 





CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1887. 


I. Lord Hartington. 
II. The Frenchwoman of the Century. 
III. The Progress of the “ Masses.” 
IV. The Don Giovanni Centenary 
V. The Land Question in Ameri 
VI. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
VII. The Poverty of India. 
VIII. The Union of Ireland with Great Britain. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1887, 


I. Mr, Chamberlain and Ulster. 
II, “ Capital.” By Karl Marx. 
III. Adulteration of Food. 
IV. Mr. Frith’s Memoirs. 
V. Morocco. 
VI. Renan’s History of Israel. 
VII. Charles Darwin. 
VIII. Independent Section : 
Philosophy and Common Sense. 





CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1888. 
I, Free Trade in Banking. 

Il. Dr. Johnson on Ireland. 

Ill. Adulteration of Food and its Remedy. 

IV. Manxland, 

V. Count Cavour. 

VI. Seven Weeks in Australia. 
Vil. Mr. Gladstone’s Reply to Dr. 
VIII. Independent Section : 

The Fishery Question 
View of It. 


Ingram, 


>: An America! 





CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1888. 
I, Imperial Federation: Canada and the 
United States. 
II. The Higher Education of Women. 
I] I. Western Australia. 
IV. Irish Land and Irish Rents. 
V. Reminiscences of Cardinal Richelieu. 
V I, The Swiss Constitution. 
V Il, Free Trade versus Fair Trade. 
VIII. The Crofters of the Highlands, 








CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1888. 


I. What the Local Government Bill ought 
to be. 

If. Female Poaching on Male Preserves. 

III. Nationality, not Separation. 

[V. The Anglo-American Copyright Question. 
V. Italy and Abyssinia. 

VI. Hans Sachs: The People’s Goethe of the 

Sixteenth Century. 

. The Development of India. 

. Examinations Examined. 

IX. Social and Political Aspects of Russia. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1888. 


[. An Equitable International Copyrig 
Law. 
Il. Heinrich Heine. them ? 
IIl. Local and Imperial Taxes: Who pay 
IV. The Discovery of the Solomon Islands, 
V. Reminiscences of Cardinal Mazarin. 
VI. The South African Conference. 
VII. Independent Section : 
Daltonism in Ethics. 





CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1888. 


[. What the Local Government Bill is, 
I. The Natives of the Solomon Islands, 
[. Federal Government. 
[V. Tramps : Medizeval and Modern. 
V. Habitual Drunkenness. By an Habiti 
Drunkard. 
VI. England with all her Faults, 
Vil. The Bancroft Reminiscences. 





CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1888. 
[. The Claims of the Parish. 
If, Montaigne. 
II, The Papal Rescript. 





V. The Irish in America. 


VI. The Yellow River. 
VII. France and Boulangism. By Yves Guyot 
VIII. Independent Section : 





CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1888. 


I, Local Government: The 
Question. 
II, Nurses and Nursing. 
[{, Henry Gratton. 
[V. Characteristics of American Cities. 
V. The Co-operative Congress. 
VI. Mental Deterioration: Some of 
Avoidable Causes. 
VII. Independent Section : 


Franchis« 





and its Enemies. 





Srction TI. Science. 


” IT. Politics, Sociology, Voyages & Travels. 
HoME AFFAIRS. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57, LUDGATE HILL. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


| Seotion III. History and Biography. 
# LV. Belles Lettres. 


| Board, 
[V. Some Aspects of the London School 


Ireland. By T. W. Russell, Esq., M.P. 


Home Rule for Ireland : Its Friends 
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Mzssrs, W. H. ALLEN & 00.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Now Ready, Price 23s. 


LONDON IN !I888. 


Eighteen Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal Streets, 


ALSO BY A 


Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 


HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of the “* Royal Guide to the London Charities,’ “‘ Handbook to Normandy,” “* The Road to Paris,” ete, 


Eighth Year of Issue. Revised and Enlarged. 








THE STATESMEN SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each volume. 
Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
Two volumes now re ady. 


BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kesset. 


** He has produced a very agreeable life of Lord Beaconsfield, which, until the long-deferred opus magnum 
of Lord Rowton at last appears, will continue to be read with interest.””—Academy. 


PALMERSTON. By Luoyp C. Sanpers. 


**This brightly written biography of him is one that should be in the hands of all students of polities.” — 
Scotsman, 

**It is a solid contribution to our historical literature, and merits more than a merely evanescent popn- 
larity.”’—Literary World. 

** Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and orderly account of the life of the last English 
statesman whose career can be regarded with almost entire satisfaction by all good Englishmen,”— 
Saturday Review. 


O'CONNELL. By J. A. Hamitron. [ Ready immediately. 


Other Volumes, as hitherto announced, are in course of preparation, including:—METTERNICH, 
by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. (now in the press); PEEL, by F. C. Montague; BOLINGBROKE, 
by Arthur Hassall; and FOX, by H. 0. Wakeman, etc., etc. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By T. W. M. Lunn, M.A., Chaplain 


to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. With 3 Maps and 11 Illustrations by Miss JESSIE 
MACGREGOR. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
‘*The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of Miss Jessie Macgregor’s 


talent. In a series of finely executed etchings she has portrayed many of the works of art, the sites, the 
types, and costumes of Italian lake land with rare fidelity.’’— Morning Post. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH-BOOK: Men, Manners, and Institutions. By 


J.G. ALGER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Few English writers have described French manners, men, and institutions with the author’s vivacious 
accuracy.’’—Morning Post. 
** We wish we could do more than allude to some of his shrewdly suggestive remarks on French manners 
and their consequences,’’—Times. 





Just Published, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS IN THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 


By “C. J. F.’ With numerous Illustrations. 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE-PRESERVATION. By James Burniry. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 
A thoroughly good book of its kind. A thoroughly successful attempt to embrace in one compre- 
hensive view the entire scope of life-saving efforts.”— Vanity Fair. 
New Novel, ready at all Libraries, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE VOICE OF URBANO. By J.W. Wetts. Author of “Three Thousand 
Miles through Brazil.” 
** Interesting not only on account of the exciting story, but also because of the graphic way in which 


Mr. Wells puts before us the scenery of Brazil and the manners and customs of its inhabitants,.”’—Saturday 
Review. 





Loxpon: W. H. ALLEN & OO., 13, Warertoo Prace, 8.W. 
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TIME ADVERT 


“WALTER SMITH AND INNES. 


ISER. 











/n preparation. 
DAGMAR. By Heten Suiprox. | IN SUNNY SOUTH. By E. | 


Three Vols., 31s. 6d. C UTHELL. With numerous Illustrations 
ey: 


° By tl Author of ‘‘ Tip-Ca 
PEN y the Author o ip t ANGELA. By Miss WEBER. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GARI- 


BALDI. Authorised Translation. WINGS. By Miss Lerroy. 

MY LADY BOUNTIFUL. By DAWN OF HISTORY. New 
C. BIRLEY. and Revised Edition by Krary. 

GREEK AND GOTHIC: x pagans and Decay in the Three Arts ol 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint By the Rey. R. St. Jonnw Tyrwarrt, Christ Church, Oxfor 


Crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE ART SCHOOLS <M MEDIZ/VAL CHRISTENDOM. By 


A. C. Owen. Edited by J. Rusxry, M.A., late Slade Professor. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
BY ‘ CH. {RLOTTE _ YONGE. | a7 of The Heir of Ri de Ly ff * 


LANDMARKS OF voile’ don Sy A Summary of Ancient History 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LANDMARKS OF HISTORY: The Middle Ages. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 
LANDMARKS OF HISTORY: Modern History, from the Reformation 


to the Fall of Napoleon. New and Revised Edition. Fcap. 8vo, clothy 4s. 6d. 


LANDMARKS OF RECENT HISTORY, 1770—1883. Feap. 8vo 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND. A History for the Young. With the Addition 


of a Table of the Contemporary Sovereigns of . urope, a s Ge nealogical Table of the Kings of England 
a List of the Royal Families of England, and a Continuation to 1872. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

es ve ENGLAND. Che ap Sc me l Edition, slightly Abridged. Demy 
18mo, , 1s.; and with Questions for Examinations, demy 18mo, cloth, ls. 2d. 

1S CHOSEN PEOPLE. A Compendium of Sacred and Church 

ry for School Children. 18mo, cloth, 1 

QUESTIONS ON THE CATECHISM. 18mo, sewed, 6d. 
COLLECTS. 18mo, sewed, 6d.. | GOSPELS. 18mo, sewed, 10d. 
EPISTLES. 18mo, sewed, 10d. | PRAYER-BOOK. 18mo, sewed, 10d. 

PSALMS. 18mo, sewed, 10d. 


TEACHINGS ON THE CATECHISM FOR THE LITTLE 


ONES. Post 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


EDITED BY THE REV. W. JA CKSON. M Pe Vicar of Heathfield, Sussex, 
STORIES AND LESSONS ON ath CA 


Vol. I, TO THE END OF THE BELIEF. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5 
Vol. (1. TO THE END OF THE LORD'S PRATER. Feap. ave, , cloth, 5s 


Vol. III, THE SACRAMENTS. Fcap. 8v , 4s. 
oe AND CATECHISMS ON THE COLLECTS. 
Vol, FROM ADVENT TO EASTER TUESDAY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Vol. I FROM FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER TO TWENTY-FIFTH AFTE 
TRINITY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Vol. Ill, THE SAINTS’ DAY S. ¥Fcay . 8vo, cloth. 3s, 6c 





WALTER SMITH & INNES (late Moztey ), #4, King 8t., Covent Garden. 
*¥ 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & (C0.$ NEW BOOKS, 





“BLACKBIRDING” IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC; or, The First White Man 
on the Beach. By W. B. CHURCHWARD, Author of “ My Consulate in Samoa.” 8yo, 
Illustrated, 10s, 6d. [This day, 


NEW VOLUME OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
SIERRA LEONE; or, The White Man’s Grave. sy G. A. Lerupriner- 


3ANBURY, of H.M.’s Colonial Civil Service. S8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


** We have seldom come across a more readable book.’’— Vanity Fair. M 
**He has done his work well, and the book will be cordially welcomed.’’—JNature. 








AN IMPARTIAL HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
HISTORY OF IRELAND. By Dr. R. Hasszncamp. 8yvo, 9s. 


“There is throughout the work evidence of assiduous labour and conscientious anxiety to present 
correct views. ’—Athenewm. 


THE NATURE OF HARMONY AND METRE. By Mortrz Havuprmanyy. 


Translated and Edited by W. E. HEATHCOTE, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 15s. [Just published. 


THE SCIENCE OF RELIGIONS. By E. Burnovr. 


E. J. RAPSON, M.A., M.R.A.S. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


With an Introduction by 





A NEW EDITION, Revised, with Additional Notices by RALPH N. WORNUM. 
WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND.  Eighty-one 


full-page Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 3 vols., demy 8vo, handsomely bound in 
cloth gilt, 27s. [ Just published, 





GERMAN SOCIALISM AND FERDINAND LASSALLE: A Biographical 
History of German Socialistic Movements during this Century. By W. H. DAWson. 
With Portrait of Lassalle. 4s. 6d. 


** It is written with great knowledge, and with most commendable impartiality. As a biographical 
history of German socialistic movements the work may be accepted as completed.’’—British Weekly. 
** The results of thorough and conscientious study.’”’—Saturday Review. 


SELF-HELP 100 YEARS AGO. By G. J. Hotyoaxcn. 3s. 6d. 


**To the bistorian this book will be acceptable, and from it all interested in the condition of the 
working-classes may derive suggestive knowledge,’”’—British Weekly. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, OF 
THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF THE DOG. _ By Professor 
J. WOODROFFE HI Lu, F.R.C.V.S., etc. 39 Illustrations, 452 pp., 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


** Eminentlv practical. . . . We have no hesitation in strongly recommending it.’’— Veterinary Journal, 
** Marks a distinct advance on previous works.’’—Lancet. 











TEXT-BOOK OF SURGERY: General, Operative, and Mechanical. By Jouy 
A. WYETH, M.D. (of New York). Fully Illustrated with Woodcuts and Coloured 
Diagrams. 778 pp., royal 8vo, 42s. 


THE PAGEANT OF LIFE: An Epic Poem in Five Books. 


BARLOW. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE. By Professor H. Pavn. 
H, A. StronG, LL.D. Pp. xlviii., 512, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By GEORGE 
[This day. 


Edited by Professor 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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October, 1888. 





CONTENTS. 
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Work AND WorKERS. No. X. The Architect 
FRENCH JOURNALISM - 1()s 
THe Reat TURKEY . F 1] 
A CoMMISSION - . 1] 
RELIGION AS Esprit DE Corps 199 
‘A Laitrte Trip to Wickiow.” No. Li. 14] 
Two LitrLE DIGGERS~ - 
On EXAMINATIONS - - - . 45! 
THE “ NecK VERSE” AND “ BENEFIT OF CLERGY ” Af 
KopHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. Chaps. XV.—XVII. 17 
Utreriornis AMoRE Rip - 197 
Time’s Footsteps FOR THE Monts : 49! 
CriticAL Notices - - 0) 
sysctl 
EDITORIAL NOTE. 

The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. i 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. wil 
returned only of accompanied by a stamped and directed cover. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 
Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month's notice 


of discontinuance on either side. 


Advertisements can be received only subject 


approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 


of the Publishers. 


All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs 


‘TY 


LHROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Iudgate Hill, London, FE. 
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xii TIME ADVERTISER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.S NEW LIST. 


a ~~ Se 








NEVZT NOVELS. To be ready shortly. 
HERNE COURT. By the Hart or Dusart, Author of “Lord and Lady 


Piccadilly,” etc. 2 vols. 


LITTLE MRS. MURRAY. By F. C. Puizirs, Author of “As in a Looking- 


glass,” ‘‘Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith,” etc. 2 vols. 


ELFRIEDE, By Gerores Taytor, Author of ‘“ Antinous.” 2 yols. 





NEWEST THREE VOL. NOVELS. 
1, ANNIE THOMAS'S “LOVE'S A TYRANT.” 


“We have enjoyed the book greatly. The story is interesting and sympathetic, the plot well worked 
out, and all the characters living, breathing human beings.” — Academy. 


2. JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S “VAIA’S LORD.” 


** There is much spirit, cleverness, and interest in the book.’—Guwardian. 


3. EMILY OSBORN’S “ PECCAVI.” 


** A very readable novel, decidedly above the average.’’— Westminster, 





NEW NOVEL BY JOHN LAW, Author of “A City Girl,” “ Captain Lore,”’ etc. 
OUT OF WORK. 3s. 6d. Contains an interesting account of Dock Labourers, 
Work at the Docks, the Casual Ward, etc. 
‘There is a true ring of realistic pathos in this record of a humble life.’’— Post. 
‘‘Nothing was ever written with greater directness and simplicity of purpose. His powerful and 
sombre genius is confined to giving a relentlessly truthful picture of East End life as it is.” —British Weekly 
** Written by a man who has entered heart and soul into his subject.’’— Whitehall. 





THE ONLY REAL PICTURE OF HOSPITAL LIFE. 
‘‘THE MOST STARTLING REALISTIC ROMANCE OF THE SEASON.’ 
ST. BERNARD'S: The Romance of a Medical Student. By A‘scunaprus ScALPEn. 


Fourth Edition, this day, at every Bookstall in the Three Kingdoms, Picture Boards, 2s. 


DYING SCIENTIFICALLY: A Key to “St. Bernard’s.” Third Edition, 


Picture Boards, 1s. 
DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. Some Curious Chapters in Medical History and 
Quackery. With Coloured Frontispiece after Gilray. By Granam Evugrirr. 6s. 
** A most entertaining and instructive work.’’—Academy. 





THIRD EDITION, THIS DAY, OF 
THE BLARNEY BALLADS: A Book of Political Squibs. By ©. L. Gravus. 
With 14 Full-page Cartoons by G. R. Hatxetr. 4to, cloth extra, 5s. 


‘There is in this volume both literary and humorous power, which will have the result of making it a 
classic.’’— Globe. 





TWO NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 
COMMANDER LOVETT CAMERON’S STIRRING TALE. 
“THE QUEEN’S LAND.” Illustrated by Parkinson, and handsomely bound in 


cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A KING AND NOT A KING. By M. Srrine Rice. [Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD NOVELS. Picture Boards, 2s, each. At all Bookstalls. 
1. LORD AND LADY PICCADILLY. By the Eart or Dasarr. 
2. THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF LUCY SMITH. By F. C. Pures. 
3. FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. By J. E. Muppocx. 
4. IN AT THE DEATH. A Sporting Novel. 


3y C. F. UNDERHILL. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST (Continued). 


CHEAPER EDITION OF OU LDA’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 3s. 6d. eac! SvO, illustrated boards, 2s. each 
Held in Bondage. In wereuins, | Tricotrin. 
Strathmore. | Chandos. Puck. Folle Farine. 
Under Two Flags. Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Cecil Castlemain’s Gage. A Dog of Flanders. | Pascarel. 
Idalia | Signa. A Village Commune. 
Ariadne. In a Winter City. Wanda. | Frescoes. 
Friendship. | Moths. Princess Napraxine. 
Bimbi. Pipistrello. Othmar. 

Also in the Press, a NEw AND CHEAPER EDITION, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s., of 


WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of OUIDA by 


SYDNEY MORRIS. 


THE CITY OF DREAM: An Epic Poem. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. | II 


y P. MACNAB. Second ! cap. Svo, buckram, 6s. 
MO DE RN oT REET BAL LADS. Collected and Edited by JOHN ASHT* 
sa ial Life in the Ri f Que e.” With 56 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth ex 





oe PURITAN _NOMENCLATURE. By the Rev 


WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A., A glish Surnames,” etc. Second Edition. C 
the Xtra, 6s 

BIBLE CHARACTERS: idies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, etc. By CHARLE 
ADE, D.C.L. Author of “Tt s Never too Late to Mend,” cap. 8v0, Is. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. By WALTER BESANT, Author of «All ‘Borte and Col 
s of Men.”’ With One Hun Thirty-seven full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo,c 
, 2. 168 

UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By HAROLD BRYDGES. With 90 Ilustrat 

rated boards, 2s. ; h limp, 2s. ¢ 
A BOOK FOR ALL HORSE-LOVERS. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: An Anecdotic Medley. By “ THORMANB 


vn 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 





THE FOLK- LORE OF PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. THISELTON DYE 





wn 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Short 
THE PLAYTIME NATU RALIST : A Book for Home and School. By Dr. J 
TAYLOR, F.L.S., Editor of ** S« Gossip.’’ With nearly 400 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth ext 
‘5 


WORKS BY THE LATE RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 55 Illustrations. Smallcrown 8vo, cloth ex 


EASY STAR LESSONS, With Star ms, s for Every Night in the Year, Drawi 
of the Constellations, ete. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 

FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. New and Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Pla 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl 


a, 78s. 6d. 
T H E UNIVERSE OF SU NS, and other Science Gleanings. With numerous I] 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth ext 78. Gd. ; a 
BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. A Collection of Stories, each complete in itself. Wit 
[llustrations. One Shilling. es soon md 





THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL, - ©o ate ining a - Complete Story, entit] led “* B\ 


DE oe aa WAYS,” by T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” etc. De 


ov [ November. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 




































TIME ADVERTISER. 


WARD, LOCK & CO,’S NEW SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, | 


ts Part 1 of each just ready. } 































IN MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE EACH. 


Part I. now ready. (To be completed in about 20 Parts.) 


HNGLAND’S BATTLES 





ie ieee iota 














oh Tt WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
: i The Publishers have great saat in announcing a re-issue, in a cheap and attractive form, of tl 
‘ie valuable work, “England’s Battles by Sea and Land” (by Lieut.-Colonel Witttams and W. 0. 7 
/ ee STAFFORD, Esq.), which will be found replete with information about the notable ts of the campaign 4 
BS i j) by which the B ritish power has been built up, conveyed in an interesting, full, and intelligible style. 
m |, Hitherto this work has onl y been accessible in an expensive form, but it will now ssued on good pap 
4 it and well printed, with a large number of Illustrations, giving views of the place s described, many of tt 
ee scenes, naval and military, which are referred to, and portraits of the celebrated men concerned. 
Th fs" With Part 1 is PRESENTED GRATIS a PRESENTATION PLATE, representing “THE 4 
at DECISIVE CHARGE OF THE LIFE GUARDS AT WATERLOO,” from the celebrated Picture by 2 
hit LUKE CLENNEL. Gs 
oon | 1, phe eee rs 
an 
we nes 
an RE-ISSUE IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. ‘ 
he 
"Mi Part I. now ready. (Complete in 18 Parts.) 


GOD’S GLORIOUS CREATION 


Or, The Wonders of Land, Sea, and Sky: 3 


Sa Se eee 
Fe STD 
-— = 


2 Pm Gee: 





it fe Translated from the German of Dr. Kerman, J, Kuzry, and Dr. THoms, by J. MrnsHutt. 
ie BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ORIGINAL HIGH-CLASS ENGRAVINGS. 
mi By It is an old saw that “‘ good wine needs no bush,’’ and tk 1e publishers feel, in a incing a new and 
cheap issue of “God’s Glorious Creation,” giving an account of the wond 3 of the Earth, Sea, and Sky, 
Ne and the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, that it is scarcely necessary to commend the work to a largt 
section of the public. Suffice it to say, that whatever quarter of the globe the reader may seck information j 
ve about, as to its surface, its seas, its rivers, its animals, its plants, its climate, he will find it in this work : 
‘ i j He will be enabled to follow the track of his friends in far-off lands, and not frequently be able t ; 
ba more of the aspect of nature around them than the town-dweller abroad knows Hae his own neighbourhoot ‘ 
pi ste 


IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 


Part I. now ready. (To be completed in about 10 Parts.) 


THE LAMY OF THE BIiBGs 


Fts Holy Sites and Sacred Storp. 
By JOHN TILLOTSON. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


This well-known work is woven into a Connected Narrative of Bible Events, with Explanatory 
Descriptions, and incidently gives accounts of the Great Empires of the East in their conne ction W t] 
tbe Jews. Moreover, many of the recent researches of the late Mr. George Smith and other explorers 
have been incorpor ated, and the whole will be found to throw much light on the supremely interesting au“ 
important History of the Jews. Sunday- school teachers, as well as scholars and fathers and ios: whi 
give their own children religious instruction, will find this work capable of affording them much help. 





* .-" Prospectuses will be sent post fre: « on application. 








LONDON : WARD, LOCK & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
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OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS: 


ie Plurality of Worlds studied ler the Light 
of Recent sc ientific Researches New Editic n. 
With 14 Illustrations; Maps, Charts, Sections, 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8y 


TREATISE ON THE CYCLOID 


AND ALL orgs fa IDAL CURVES 
and on the Use of Cycloidal 1 ( ! 2] 
with the Motions of Planets, ¢ ts, etc., a 
f Matter projected from the Sun. Wi 
Dian ams. Large crown 8vo, lt 


THE ORBS AROUND US: iar 


Essays on the Moon and P! eors and 
Comets, the Sun, and Gelvared d s and Suns. 
Fourth Edition. With Chart d Diagrams. 


Cri wl SVO, 5s. 


TRANSITS OF VENUS, PAST 


AND COMING, from the First Observed, a.n. 


1639, to the Transit of a.p. 2012. urth Edit 

(1882), including an Account Success 
‘hieved December 1874, and Note « 

Res sults obtained by the Britis Expeditions ; 

= h 20 Bae ites (12 Coloured) a 8 Woodcuts. 
) » 8. 6 l. 


STUDIES OF VENUS -TRAN- 


SITS: an Investigation of tl rcumstances 
of the Transits of Venus in 1874and 1882, Wit] 
7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8sv 


LIGHT SCIENCE POR 


LEISURE HOURS: Famil Essa} 8 
Sciex we Subjects, Natural Phenome a, ete. 
3 vols., crown 8yo, 5s. each. 

CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion 
of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; wit] 
Notes on Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo, 4 


ADVERTISER. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A PROCTOR, 


| THE MOON: 





























her Motions, 


Scenery, and Physical Condition. With 


Plates ‘and Charts, Wood Engravings, 2 | 
P ete 9 by Rutherf wa, of New Yy 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ¢ 


NEW STAR ATLAS ¢ for the Li 


School, and the Observatory, in 
Cireular Mi ups (with Two Index-Plates) 
an Introdeasicn on the Study of the 
Illustrated by 9 Diagrams. New Edition. | 


SVO, 5s. 


LARGER STAR ATLAS fo 
servers and Students, in Twelve Circular } 
showing 6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, 
bule, etc. New Edition, with Two Index-P 
Folio, 15s. ; or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6 


THE UNIVERSE OF STARS 


Researches into, and New Views respec 
Constitution of ‘the Heavens. Second Edit 
With 22 Charts (4 Coloured) and 22 Diagra 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
ASTRONOMY; with an Appendix contain 
Hints for Young Telescopists. With 47 W 
cuts. Feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICA! 
GEOGRAPHY. With 33 Maps, Wood 
and Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOMETRY 
a Series of Hints for the Solution of Geom 
Problems, with Notes on Euclid, useful Wo. 
Propositions, and many Examples. Fcay 
8 . 6d. 


EASY’ LESSONS IN THE Div 
FERENTIAL CALCULUS: indicating 
the Outset the Utility of the Processes ca 
Differentiation and Integration. Fcap. 8vo, 


THE “EF NOW LEDGE” LIBRARY 
EDITED BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


HOW TO PLAY WHIST, with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist; W Wh ittlings, 
and Forty fully-annotated G: By “‘ Frv: 
OF nis * (RIcHARD A, Pr ror). Crow! 
Ry 

HOME WHIST: an E: Guide to 
orrect Play, according to the est Develop- 
me! ts. By “Five or Cuivps (RicHARD A. 
Pro ror). 16mo, ls. 


THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY: 


& Series of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly 
dies. By Ricwarp A, Proctor. Crown 8vo, 5. 


THE STARS IN THEIR SEA. 
SONS: an Easy Guide to a Knowledg ' 
Star Groups, inl2 Large Maps. By 
Proctor. Imperial 8vo, 5s. 


STRENGTH AND HAPPINE SS. 


Vith 9 Nlustrations. By Riczarp A. Proctor 
oo 8vo, 5s. 


THE SEASONS PICTURED IN 
FORTY-EIGHT SUN-VIEWS OF THEE ARTH, 
and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps a 
ings, By Ricwarp A. PRocTOR. 


THE STAR PRIMER : 


Starry Sky, week by week, in 
sy RICHARD A. Procror. 


Sineaah A. 


Demy 4to, 6s. 
showing the 


Crown 


LONDON: LONGMANS, ‘GREE 


es 2s. 6d. 


d other Draw- 


24 Hourly Maps, 


NATURE STUDIES. Reprinted 1 
nowledge. By GRant ALLEN, ANDREW WII 
ese: Foster, Epwarp Copp, and Rr 

A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LEISURE READINGS. Lepri 


from Knowledge. By Epwarp CLopp, AND 
Witson, THomas Foster, A. Pio N 
RicHAaRD A. PRocror. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROUGHWAYS MADE SMOOT! 


a Series of Familiar Essays on Scienti 
jects. By Ricnwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8y 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFIN! 


TIES: a Series of Essays contrasting 
Abode in Space and Time with the Tht n 
around us. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. C1 
Svo, 5s. 


THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN 
a Series of Essays on the Wonders of the Fi 
ment. By RicHarp A, Procror. Crown 8v 


PLEASANT WAYSIN SCIENCE 


By Riconarp A. Proctor. Crown &vo, 6s. 


MYTHS AND MARVELS OI 
ASTRONOMY. By RicHarp A. Proc 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


N, ys CO., PATERNOSTER Row. 











































iv TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE # LADIES’ # TREASURY: | 


A Ssousehold Waqazine. 


SEVENPENCE MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
The Mer de Glace (Sea of Ice) in | Parisian Gossip. 





the Swiss Alps. Cilustrated.) Notes on Dressmaking. 
A Night on the Tete Noire. Millinery. 
Women in connection with Music, Gardening. 
Heath Farm. Facts and Caprices of the Month. 
The Bishop of Ripon on Novels. | Cookery. 
The Servian Trouble. (With Por- | Specialties. 
traits. ) Literary Notices. 
Moon Lore. Chess. 
She would not be Left Behind. Prize Pastimes. 
‘Twixt Love and Chance. | On-Dits. 
Needlework. Notices to Correspondents. 


COLOURED FASHION PLATE of Latest Paris Fashions. 
2 FULL-SIZE D’OYLEY DESIGNS for Embroidery. 
10 ENGRAVINGS OF NEW FASHIONS, etc. 


THE RELIQUARY: 


A Quarterly Archzological Journal and Review. | 
PRICE 2s. 6d. 








CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
The Armorial Ledger Stones in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Hull. 


By D. ALLEYNE WALTER. (Two full-page Plates.) 
Pedigrees from the Plea Rolls. Py Major-Gen. the Hon. GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 
On Two Medieval Chalices. By T. M. FALLOow, M.A. (Two full-page Plates.) 
Notes on the Great Fire of London, 1666. By Joun E. Price, F.S.A. 


The Norman Doorways of Yorkshire. By J. RoMILLy ALLEN, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
(Two full-page Plates.) 


Recent Discoveries in Jerusalem. By the Rev. Josepn Hirsv, | 
The Friar-Preachers or Blackfriars of Norwich. By the Rev. ©. F. } 
PALMER. 


The Retreat of the Highlanders through Westmoreland in 1745. » 
R. 8. FERGUSON, F.S.A. (One full-page Plate, one double-page Plate.) 

Quarterly Notes on Archeological Progress and Development. i 

Reviews and Notices of New Books. 4 





LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; AND DERBY. 
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Published 


the journal is that it sl 
be a thoroughly practi 
and useful newspaper in ev: 
household, and with this end 
view a great variety of informa 
tion is given, classified in Depart 
ments according to the subject 
Although the paper is pu 
lished three times a week, 
literary matter is so arrang¢ 
that any one may be tak 
weekly without loss of interest 
the three issues being virtual 
three distinct and _ separ 
ly journals, which can 
cen together or each by its 
as is most convenient to t 
reader. 


( XSONTENTS. — The plan 


] LLUSTRATIONS. — Num 
| Diagrams and mo! 

finished Llustrations, s} 
cially drawn and engraved f 
rHE BAZAAR, are given. 


,AWING ROOM,—In tl 
Department Art, Musi 
cience, Amateur Theat 
cals, and such like, are includ 
Notices of the Art Galleri 
Concerts, New Music, and 
doings in the Scientitic Wor 
ire given, as well as Practi 
Articles on New Art Work 
Amateurs, Playing the Violi 
Valuation of Paintings and ] 


TOUS 


ae 


gi — and Corresponder 
Questions and Answers on 


lar mat ters. 


ALL.—A Reewe number 
subjects are treated he 

“such as_ particulars 
Hoiday and Health Resort 
Photography, Cycling, t! 
Ke ing Aviary Birds, Man 
igement of Aquaria and Sn 
» Popular Natural Hist 
migration, Games, Fishi 
ntriloquism, the Microsc: 
ata, and Questions, Answ 
and Corre spondence on the s 
subj ects. 


)OUDOIR.—Fashions, Fan 
) Work of every kind, D 
making, 
ted Garments, 
Etiquette, and 
which Ladies 
Boudoir, 
this Department. 


New Material 
other subje 
discuss 


Every Monday, 


Millinery, Knit 


in the 
form the feature o! 


TIME 


ADVERTISER. 








@ke Bazaar, 


and 


PRICE 2d. 


TORKSH OP. — Every 
\\ branch of Mechanics for 
\{mateurs is here treated 

in 1 Joinery, 


l Carpentry, 
I 1 Working, Turning, Lac- 
é ¢, Picture Cleaning, Carri- 
ige-building, Making Scientitic 
{pparatus, Furniture Making, 
Cabinet Work, Painting, Grain- 
ing, Recipes for various pro- 
cesses, a Questions and 
Ansv r obtaining special 


nformation The Articles are 
lain, practical, and to the 


T TFOUSEKEEPER’S ROOML 
' | Papers on various points 
in connection with the 
ecorati Arrangement of 
Houses, Domestic Management, 


I i7iInne ind Lu cheons, 
Oriental | ry for English 
rastes, the Cooking of Special 
Dishes H é “Dyeing and 


Cleaning, and other matters of 


. similar kind, are found in 

this Department. These papers 
reliable and exact, and use- 

ful in every household. 


(~ ARDEN rhe Cultivation 
\ f Hardy Garden Plants, 


a Gr: enhouse Plants, Ferns, 
H ly Orchids, Cacti, Flower- 
ing R Fruit and 
Vegetables, scribed in a 
] } nd p ict ul mazmer, and 
nited to the requiréments of 
the ordinary amatew Present 


1 for future 
and season- 


work in the Garde 


. 
| 

; scl tira] 
effect, and practical 


ble Not n Bee-keeping, are 
Te) ven 
IBRARY.—Here are given 
teviews of Bool Articles 
aed nthe Leading Magazines, 
Discussions on Literary Topics, 
Papers on Collectors’ Books, 
nd r rs appertaining 
to the Lib 


(*URTILAG Do Poul- 
j try, Horses, Goat-keeping, 
' Pigeons, Rabbits, Farm- 

for Amateurs, and such 


re treated in this Depart- 
ment. Here, as in ali the other 


Departments, Questions and 
Answers from Correspondence 
form a seful feature. Prize 
Lists of Shows are alsv given. 


P and 


| and all 





Sournal of fhe Ypouse§ols. 


Wednesday, and Friday. 


—Selling, Buying, 

4 Exchanging amongst 
vate Persons is carried 
through this Department 
to so great an extent is 
used for this purpose, 
the whole of a large Sup} 
ment is devoted to it. 1 
Supplement is divided int 
Departments, and these 
are fully sub-divided for 
ease of reference. A small 
of ld. for 3 words is mad 
entering a notice. 


*— senting, AND MAI! 


Under this heading 

plies are given, by 
large Staff of Experts, 
Questions on Law, Li 
Finance an.i Investments, 
Bric-a-Brac, Cycling, Tra 
Poultry, Pigeons, Pheas 
Dogs, Horses, Farming, Violi 
Organ, Piano, Cage Bird 
Fashions, Fancy Work, ¢ 
ing, Practical Science, Spo1 
Housekeeping, Foreign Star 
other subjects ex 
Theology and Politics. 


UBSCRIPTIONS. — The 
can commence at any tll 


and be for any length 
period, from 1 month to l y: 
but must be prepaid. The ter 
are as follows :— 

ONE ISSUE WEEKLY. 
lmonth. 3months. 6 months. 12 
-/11 2/8 5 4 i 

Two ISSUES WE -EKLY. 


lmonth. 3 nths 


1/9 5/4 10 3 21 
THREE Issu! 3S WwW EEKL) 


lmonth. 3 month 

é reyes) 16 0 
Stamps received for small 
P.O.’s and Cheques to be 
able to L. UPCOTT GILL. 


INGLE COPIES. Th 
may be obtained at 


tailway Booksta! 
Newsagents’, or will be 
from the Office on receipt 
2id. in stamps. 


FFICES. - | he Postal a 
() dress is 170, Strand, Lo: 
don, W.C. For Telegram 

** Bazaar, London.” 


: > CORRESPONDENTS 


terat 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





I, 


Il. 
IIf, 


IV. 
=~ 
Vi. 
VII. 
VIII. 
TX. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1888. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1887. 


How the Union of Ireland and Great 
Britain was Effected. 

The Changing Status of Women. 

The Free Trade Struggle in the United 
States of America. 

A New Novelist. 

A Decade of American Journalism, 

Are we Educating our Children ? 

Some Social Aspects of Canada. 

The Queen’s “ Rebel Subjects.” 

Independent Section : 
The Eclipse of the Soul.—Part IT, 





CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1887. 


I 
I] 


III. 
IV. 

v. 
VI. 


Vil 
Vill 


. Lord Hartington. 

. The Frenchwoman of the Century. 

The Progress of the “ Masses,” 

The Don Giovanni Centenary. 

The Land Question in America, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

. The Poverty of India. 

. The Union of Ireland with Great Britain. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1887. 
I. Mr. Chamberlain and Ulster. 


II. 
Ill, 
IV. 
Te 
Vi. 
VIl. 
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